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EDITOE’S PEEFACE. 


No OramiTiar can protond to tcn/h ns every thing in 
ji language ; and this may he said of the pivs(‘nt work, 
as of every other. Y(‘t Cobbett’s Frfuch Grammar^ 
like his EtujllsJi while affording the ordinary 

means of a JMannal for tlu* Teacher, may be said to 
give an insiglit to tlu^ language, and, ef)nsrquently, an 
enconragiaiKMit fur the Student to }){a*severe, which are 
to b(‘ had from no otlu'r publication. 

Those who are without a Tt‘acher, and depending on 
tluMi* own iinhistry unaided, will meet wi^th nothing 
answering their }airp<»se like this^wnrk; and "the best 
e\ idmee of its nu'rits, in explaining the ^)rineiples 
and the main <lil!iciilties <d' the French language, is to 
be seen in the fact, that the Fditors of sonu; established 
books for teaching French are found to ado})t Cobbett's 
mod(‘ (jf ch‘aring up those things which are the most 
t rou])lesonie to comprehend. 

In 1‘evising tliis, the Elecenth Edition, my chief busi- 
lU'ss has bei ii that of g^urecting certain inaccuracies, 
without, liowtA’cr, in any Avay altta-ing tlu^ Authoi’s 
arrangeimuit of the se\ cral matters,. or hi.s manner of 
treating them. lli*re and there' i.t ap}>ear<Hl useful to 
add a furtlu-r illustration. Ihit such additions will 
all be rt'cn se2)arate from the t)riginal text, within 
brackets, thus, ( ], and gencriilly with the word Note 

}»rc‘fixcd to them. 

J. P. o. 


Sejitember, 18G1. 
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liarcHy poasiLle to imagine; and these will be by no 
inean!?dimiiiislied by the reflection, that we owe them 
to our own want of attention and industry. 

5. Thougli many of tlie French^ books are traifslated 
into English, the far greater part are not ; , and in every 
branch of knowledge, great indeed is the number of 
those books which it may be useful to read. But were 
there only the pain arising from the want of a know- 
ledge of French, when we fall into a company where we 
hear one of our own nation conversing with a French- 
man, this alone ought to be more than suflicient to ur^e 
a young person on to the study. I remember a young 
lady, in Long Island, who had been out on a visit to a ‘ 
house where one of the company happened to be a 
French lady who could not speak English, and wh(‘rc a 
young American^ lady Jiad been interpret jss between 
this foreigner and the rest of the com})any; and I shall 
never forget the manner in which the first-mentioned 
young lady expressed the sense of her humiliation : ‘‘ I 

never before,” said she, ‘‘in all my life, ioWrenvy; but 

“there was ]\Iiss , first turning to the right and 

“ then to the left, and at each turn changing her 
“ language ; and there sat I like a post, feeling myself 
“ more her inferior than I can describe.” 

6. It is really thus. This talent gives, in such cases, 
not only an air of superiority, but 'also a reasonable anti 
just claim to real su[)oriority, bveause it must be mani- 
fest to every one, that it is the elFect of attention and 
of industry as well as of good natural capacity of mind. 
It is not a thing like dancing or singing, perfection in 
the former of which is most iycelv to arise from an 
accidental pliancy of the limbs, and in the lattei*, from 
an organization of the throat and lungs, not itjss acci- 
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dental ; it is not a thing of this sort, hut a thin. 9 ^ the 
possession of which necessarily implies consif^erahlo 
powers of mind, and a meritorious application of those? 
j)Owers. Besides these considerations, there is this, 
that by learning French ivell you will really become 
more thoroughly acquainted with your own language. 
If Dll. Johnson had known the French language, lie 
could have scarcely committed any of those numerous 
blunders (relating to words from the Freiicli) which are 
contained in his Dictionary, and of which I will here 
give you a specimen, lie has this passage: KAimuT: 
^‘a joint made by j)aring two jncces of wood^so that 
they wrap over one another.” Then, the v(‘rb he h;is 
thus : “ To B ABRET : to y;are doron two pieces of wood 
so as to fit one another.” The Doctor meant “ to 
thevu fit one another.” But to pur point : the 
Doctor says, that to Babbet comes from the Fi-iaich 
verb RABBATRE, wliicli means to hate or abate, to hviruj 
doion. So, says the Doctor, to rabbet comes from 
rahhatre; for the wood is brought doum by the caiqien- 
ter’s tool ! What! Doctor? to hate, abate, the wood! 
This is far-fetched indeed. Now, if the Doctor had 
known French only tolerably well, he would have 
known that rabot is a carpenter’s idane; that raboter 
is to wood with a carpenter’s plane; and that 

boards fitted together by nieans of the jilane, and not 
by means of the saw,- the chisel, or other tools, are 
boardsL raboth, .or, in English, raboied. How plain is 
all this! And how clear it is that we have hen? got a 
piece of nonsense in our laiiguage, because Dii, Johnson 
did not know French. , 

7. Having now sjioken of the motives to the learning 
of French, I shall, in the next Letter, speak of the img 
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'to gd^o worJc, and how to 'proceed^ in order accomplish 
tlie oC^cct. Befoixi, however, I })VOCccd further/ let me 
c^xjdaiii to you the meaning of the numerical figures 
whicli I have used here from 1 to 7. Each of the 
portions of writing, distinguished hy these figures 
respectively, is called a paragraph j and as you, in the 
course of the Letters that I am addressing to you, will 
iind yourself frequently directed to look at parts of 
them, other than tlie part which you are then reading, 
you will more quickly find the thing whfhh you want, 
hy being reftirred to the paragraph^ than you would if 
you were referred to the page. 

8. The hope which I entertain of seeing you write, * 
and of hearing you sj^eak French correctly,- is, I am 
sure, equalled hy tlie desire whi^lT you liave not tT) 
disappoint that hope. My dear little son, I beg you to 
remember, that to succeed in an undertaking like this 
requires great assiduity and perseverance ; but remem- 
ber also, that nothing is justly gained without labour 
of some sort or other; and bear constantW in mind, 
that, in proj)ortion to your increase in knowledgtj and 
hilent, will be the increase of the satisfaction of your 
affectionate father. 


WILLIAM COBBETT. 
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LETTER II. 

ON ^HE WAY- OF GOING TO WORK AND OF PROOEEDING 
IN THE LEARNING OF FRENCH. 

My dear Ricitaed, 

9. It is not sufficient that the tiling we sock to gain 
is useful in its nature; nor is it sufficient that, in addi- 
tion to this, we are assiduous and persevering in the 
pursuit of it. We must go the right way to wprk, set 

*out and go on in the right path; or our labour, if not 
wholly lost, will he in great part, at least, spent in 
vain. 

10. Pare,pts innumerahle well know that j'oung 
people of good capacity frequently spend year after 
year in Avhat is called learning French, and that at the 
end of the time they really know very little of the 
matter. Out of a thousand of those who are usually 
at the schools denominated French Scholars,^' there 
are perha]).s not twenty wdio ever become able to write 
a letter or to hold a conversation in French. How did 
it happen, then, that I, who had eveiy disadvantage to 
make head against; who began to .study French in the 
woods of North America in 1791; who crossed the 
Atlantic Ocean twice between that year and 1793; 
how did it hai)pen that T, who had never had a master 
to assist me but one single month in 1792, should, in 
1793, write and publish, In the French language, a 
Crammar for the tcp,cldng of ‘^French pcojdo English; 
which Grammar, first published at Philadelphia, foujid 
its way ,to France, and has long been, for the purpose 
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for ^licli it was intended, in general use tlirougliont 
all tlie countries of Europe ? 

1^. True, I was very assiduous, very persevering (as 
1 trust you will be), and I bad al^o good natui^at capa- 
city ; but my firm belief is, that in th(?se respects I 
did not cxc(‘cd any one of thousands upon thousands, 
who, after years of expense. to their parents and of tor- 
ment to themselves, give up the i)ursuit in disgust, 
from perceiving that they have really learnt nothing 
that is worthy of being called French, i^or is this 
1 ‘esult at all surprising wlicn we come to look into the 
books c^^illed “ French Grammars^' where we find such 
a mass of confusion, that the wonder is, not tliat so 
few persons leai'u French, but that it is^ ever learned 
by any one at all. 

12. I found .it necessary to make a sort yf Grammar 
for myself; to write down the principles and ]*ulcs as 
I went on; to ])iok my way along by means of the 
Dictionary ; to got over the difficulties by mere dint of 
labour. When I afterwards came to teach the English 
language to French people in Philadelphia, I found 
that none of the Gi’ammars then to be had were of 
much use to me. found them so defective, that I 
wrote down instructions and gave them to my scholars 
in maiiuscriijt. At the end of a few months this be- 
came too ti’oublesome, and these maiiuscri^it instruc- 
tions assumed the shape of Grammar in print, the 
copyright of which I sold to Thomas l^’adford,^! book- 
seller of Philadeljdiia; for a hundred dollare, or twenty- 
two jiounds eleven shillings and sixpence; which 
Grammar, under the title of M 4 dtre crAnylais, is, as I 
have just observed, now in general use all over Eui-ope. 

13. The great fault of all the French Grammai-s tliat 
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I have met'witli is that wliich, as Mr. Tull telj^ us, 
Lord Bi^con found in tlie books on fanning and gai’deu- 
ing; namely, that, they contain no 2 )rinciplr,s ; oji, in 
other words, that tho^^ give us no reasons for oiir doing 
that'wlncli they tell us we must do. Indeed, these 
Grammars are, as far.as my observation has gom', little 
more than masses of ruleSy ot* vocahularies, ami of tables: 
things heaped together, apparently for the ex])ress ])ur- 
pose of loadmg the memory and of creating disgust. 
These Grammars take the scholar into the subject with- 
out any ])reparation ; they give him no clear description 
or account of the thing which he is going tc^ learn ; 
their manner of going from one topic to another is so 
abrupt that ,all is^ unconnected in the mind of the 
scholar; they seldom gr ever give him any reason for 
anything that he is instructed to do ; they never 
explain to him that which he does not understand by 
that which he does under.stand; and, in short, they are 
of very little use to cither master or scholar. 

11. In the Grammar which I am now writing for 
you, I shall endeavour to make the undertaking as 
little wearisome as jiossible. But, even hero, I should 
observe to you, that a foreign language is a thing not to 
be learned ^vithout labour, and a great deal of labour 
too. It is a valuable accpiisition, and there must be \ alue 
given for It. It is a’ thing to be purchased only with 
labour, and the greater 'part of that labour must bo 
performed by tke scholar. 

15. I hav^ to perform the double task of teaching 
you Grammar and of tea<?hing you French. If you 
knew your own la^igmige gfammatically, the under- 
taking would be much easier for me and much casln 
for you ;* but let it be remembered, that in pro 2 )ortion 
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to greatness of the difficulty is the merit which 
justice awards to success. I have adopted the episto- 
lary form, that is, I write in the fr)rni of Letters, for 
the SLilvo of phdnness, and, at the^ same time, for the 
sake of oLtaining and securing your attention. We. are 
naturally more .attentive to that vyliich is addressed to 
ns than we are to that whi^h reaches our ear or our 
eyes as mere unpointed observation. You do not yet 
know what it is that grammarians call impersonal 
verbs; but in giving instructions, the im2)crsonal mode 
of s])eaking must be less forcible as well as less clear 
tlian tli^ personal. You must take care,” is a very 
different thing from “ Care must he taken;" or it has, 
at any rate, a very different effect upon thj reader. 

IG. The manner in which I [H*o’^)ose to ]n.'ocecd in 
the teaching of. you is this: First, I shall^ in Letter 
ITT., explain to you -what Grammar is, what is the 
meaning of the w^ord. I shall then, in Letter IV., 
teach you what are the different parts of speech or 
sorts of words. I shaH treat of the nature and use of 
each of these sorts of words or paif-s of speech ; and at 
(‘veiy stage I shall show you, in the plainest manner 
that I am .able, the deference between your own lan- 
guage and the French language ; for this it is that you 
want to learn ; to be able to say in the hitter that 
Avhich you are able to say in the former. Tlmt part of 
Grammar which distinguishes ©be part of speech from 
another, whicli treats of the relatioiishi|i of worck?, and 
which shows how, and* under what circumsptances, and 
for what purposes they change their form ; this ]iart of 
Grammar is called Etymology* ^hen, therefore, I 
shall, in Letters from Y. to XII. inclusive, have gone 
through the Etymology of all the parts of ;^peech, 
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taking earn to keep constantly before 3^011 tlie diffjronco 
between the French and English languages, I shall, in 
Letter XIII., give you some Exerciscf^. in order fix 
iirmlV'in 3"our memory the nature and pro})(nties of 
each of the, parts of speech. I shall next go t(^ the 
Sy)itax^ or the putting of words into sentences. Ihit 
before I do this, I shall stop yon a little, to learn the 
Genders of Xouns, and the Conjugations oi‘ Verbs. To 
introduce this great mass of matter at an earlier p('riod 
^Yould cause such great interruptions, that 3^0111* study 
of Etymology would be broken into parcels, separat('d 
by chasms much too wide. Yet this mass of mattc'r 
must not be passed over; it must bo encountered and 
mastered before you proceed to the Syntax. Tliis 
'matter will be the* subject of Letter XIV.; and tluui, 
from Letter XV. to Letter XXVIJl., both inclusive, 
I shall give 3^011 the Syntax; or, as I described it before, 
that part of Grammar which teaches us how to put 
words into sentences. Here also I shall take the ])ai ts 
of speech one by one, from the Article to the Gonjunc- 
tion; and at the end of 103^ observations and lades 
relative to each, I shall give 3'ou an Exiuicisk ; that is 
to sa3", a list of sentences, each, of wdiich will conlaiii 
some word, or words, bringing into practice the ruh's 
and instrudions just given you. These Jilxercasc's w ill 
consist of English sentences to be put into Fi’ench; for 
as to putting French' into English, 3^11 will do that 
pretty wvll by the time that 3^011 get to ijfdbu* XIll. 
To [)ut the' English into French ‘will Ijc no easy matter; 
but, th(‘n, I shall lead 3^011 along so graduall3", the sen- 
tences w ill be so .shor^ and so simple at first, and from 
the first ]^]xercise to the twentieth (fin* there will be 
tw'cnty)^ 1 shall make the previous one so (dfectually 
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smoot^ tlic way to its successor, that I hope you will 
find 110 difficulties which steady application will not 
speedily overcome. In the framing of these Exercises 
1 liave not put jiart of the French under the English, 
because exjierience has taught me fiiat the best way is 
to give the English only, and let the scholar put the 
whole of the French as well as he can. I still persist 
in the same opinion, and pursue the same method in 
this new edition. But as I have now attained iny aim 
with regard to yourself, I comply with ^he wish of 
several of my other readers, by publishing at the same 
time a complete Book of Exercises with a Key, and 
put the English under the French, for the use of those 
who, loss industrious than yourself, do noj; relish the 
trouble of looking for every word in*flie Dictionary. I* 
shall avoid Kotes and every other thing C{\Jculated to 
draw off, or to enfeeble your attention. I shall not 
tease you with Exceptions beyond wluit uiiliUj de- 
mands. I shall not call you off from a i-ule to read a 
note of half a ])age on exceptions relating •to words 
which you might perhaps never see in use fnir times 
in your life. 1 shall leav^e these things to those per- 
sons who are fond of curiosities, and shall be content 
to assist you in the acipiiring of that which is useful, I 
shall, ill the giving of my instructions, make use of the 
2 >laiiicst language; I shall end(‘avour to express myself 
in the clearest manner, and shalbiivoid evwything which 
shall appear to me likely to bewihlor yi)u or to*make 
you weaiy. In short, ‘I shall talk to you Ai the most 
familiar manner; 1 shall givdyou reasons for doing that 
which 1 tell you ought to bo do#e. ^ I shall write you 
Letters that 1 hope you would not think very dull, though 
they were formed into a book merely to read tlivough. 
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17. But there is the speaking of French. It i^t^ome- 
thing, aucl a great deal too, to be able to read h'rciich ; 
it is more to be able to translate it into Englisli ; it is 
still more to be able to translate English into French; 
bub there is still the speaking of French, which is, as to 
this niattor, tlie great, general, practical, and desired 
talent. Mind, however, that in the accpiiring of this 
talent, this great accomplishment, you are gob full nine- 
tenths of the way, when you have learned to translate 
(upon paper) English into French. I mean, of course, 
to translate well, and with facility. When you have 
carried your acquisition thus far, tlicrc remains nothing 
but the sound, and it is quite surprising how (piickly 
the ear and the tongue do their part of the business. 
When, I'low’evcr, we reflect, the reasons are plain 
enough. Tt is sound that is to be acquired; and where 
we, take the day through, can possibly write one -word, 
we hear and utter thousands. Still, to learn the sound, 
you must hear it. To acquire a proi:)er })ronunciation 
of French (or of any foreign language) is absolutely 
impossible without practice; without hearing others 
speak, and without speaking to those who are able to 
correct you when you pronounce badly. Sounds admit 
not of being described iipon paper. I shall, under the 
head of Prosody, in Letter III., ]n*ove to you that it 
is impossible for any human being to give written rules 
that can be of any use ih teaching you how to pronounce 
Frciu h w^oimIs. But though, in order to learn to speak 
French, yoli must have the assistance of a teacher, or 
must live among, or be a good deal among, those who 
speak that language, :till, as I said before, the task is 
nine-tenths performed, when you have ac(piired all that 
the Grammar will teach you. But it is not necessary 
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for yrv^i to go tlirougli the Grammar l)cforc you hegln to 
leant to 'pronounce; that is to say, if you liavo a 
teacher^ or any one to instruct 3’'ou in reading. You 
may, aft(‘r you have got well into the Grainman', be 
h'arning to pronounce words at the same time tliat .you 
arc learning the principles of the language. How you 
are to proceed in doing this^ what 3^011 are to read, and 
oth(‘r ])articulars relative to this matter, 3^011 will find 
mentioned in Letter III. 

18 . The general error of those who atteanpt to learn 
Frencli is, that tlie moment they have begun to stud}", 
they want to g('t to reading French books, to trans- 
lating and to s])eaking. And this is veiy natural, 
because it seems like having actually got jiossession of 
part ot* the tiling so anxiously sought after. • But this*^ 
is going too fist: it is haste, but not speed. ^ The best 
vray is to go paticntl}" through the Grammar, as far as 
the end of Letter XITL, before you attempt to read or 
to pronounce, even if you have a teacher. Your manner 
of proceeding ought to be this: read Letter III. ten 
times over, and then write it twice over. Go on tlius 
to the end of Letter XT II. By the time that 3'ou have 
advanced thus far, which will be in about a month 
from the time that you begin, you will find that you 
have learned a great deal. You will begin to see 3^0111' 
way through that, which, at the outset, ap]ieared to be 
utterly inpieiuTrablo. You willy therefore, have courage 
to jiroceed with the remaining Letters iu the san^^ wa}^ 
reading ten times and* writing down twice.* Jhit here 
3"ou will liave Exercises. These, being merely English 
semtences for you to translate, mit'd not be read till 3'ou 
come to translate them. AVheii 3-011 have read ten 
times and copied twice the Letter, for instance., on the 
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Syntax .of Articles, you will translate the Exercy('s in 
that Letter. Thus you will proceed to the end. Par- 
ticular instructions relative to the manner of g<^ing on 
in translating you will find in Letter XIV., just before 
you begin this part of your labours. 

19. After you have gone through the whole of tlie 
rules and instructions, and have translated the whole 
of the Exercises, and have done this well, you will, of 
course, know how to write French tolerably widl. V cry 
easy will it be to learn to speak after this. Put if you, 
too impatient to go thoroughly into the subjects of your 
Grammar, hasten on to reading and to s])eakiiig with- 
out knowing any thing of the principles of the language, 
you will, inwall probability, never speak French much 
"’better than an Fiiglish footman, or lady’s maid, who 
has been for a while in France. Tlui first and the 
main thing is the Grammar; that well learned, the rest 
is easy; but that imperfectly learned, the remainder of 
your way is full of difficulty, and you never arrive at 
any thing approaching towards perfection. Then' are 
persons enough able to utter, or to put u2)on paper, 
sentence's of broken French; to ask ])eo[)lo liow they 
do, to talk of the weather, to call for victuals and 
drink ; but this is not being a Scholar; and I 

hope that nothing short of meriting this ap})ellation 
will satisfy you. I* shall slur nothing over. 1 know 
w’hat were the difficult’es tlui most troubl(\somo to me. 
T remember the j)arts of the Grammar which W('i*e to 
me tlie mo:,t abstruse, and wdiicli it cost me tluj most 
time to be able to understand. Tlie.so parts, thei-efore, 
I sliall tak(? jKii'ticula*: pains to make ])lain and easy to 
you. In short, on my part, no ctTort shall be wanting; 
and let me hope that none will be wanting on yours. 
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LETTER 

OP LANGUAGE AND OP GRAMM All 

DIFFERENT BRANCHES, OR DIVISIONS, OF GRAMMAR. 

My dear llrcuARD, 

20. Ill pursuance of wliat I liave said paragraph 
15, r am now about to explain to you what Language 
and Grammar are in a general sense. 

21. Lftufjuage is a French word as well as an English 
one. We take it, like a gi-cat many other of our words, 
from the French. Lanrjuey in Fi'cijeh, nn5ans tongue ;m. 
and Language means, if fully stated, the tilings be- 
longing to the tongue, or the things about 'which the 
tongue is employed, which things arc xoords. 

22. Grammar is a science wliich teaches us how to 
mahe use of \eorcls in a ^proper manner ; fo^ without 
some principle, or rule, in the using of words, we 
should liave no standard whereby to ascertain their 
nu'aning. ^fhe main principles of Grammar apjily to 
all languages alike; and this you will, in the next 
liCttei’, s(‘(‘ fully illustrated in my account of the dif- 
ferent Parts of Speech, or Sorts of Words. 

213. L3ut, before I enter on this matter, I must speak 
of the difte rent Jtranches, or JJivisions, of Grammar; 
for we must approach our subject by degrees aiuf in a 
I’cgular majiner, and clearly^ undorstaml what we ai'e 
talking about, or we go on in vain. Grammar is 
usually divided into four Eranche§, which are thus 
namcKl : Orthography, Prosody, Etymology, and Syntax. 

21. ORTlIOGRAFllY means spelling ov' word- 
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making; and tlie rnlos roliiting to it nuM’i'ly us 

what Jotters clifteront Avords are to bo (‘(uuposisl ot. It 
divides the letters into Voireh and Consonnufs. 'j'lns is 
so veiy simple a nu^tter, that it will bo only lu'oessary 
to add, under tliis head, a few remarks as to the dil- 
ference between the English Alpliahri (or set of Itditus) 
and that of the French. .The FjltiicIi alphabet lias iio 
^ K and no W. It lias all the rest of our letters ; and it 
has none that our alphabet has not. But though tluu-o 
be no K and no W used in the French language, the 
French use these letters when they have to write the 
proper names of persons or places which contain thi‘st> 
letters; as Kingston^ or Winchester; because, if tiny 
^wore to putf any cither letter, or letters, in lieu of the K 
and ^Y, 'they, in fact, would not be understood as 
speaking the same jdaces. Nevertheless, they do 
take this libei'ty in certain cases; for they call Wai’saw 
Varsovie. They have, then, twenty-four lettei's in tlu'ir 
al])habet. They arc written and printed in the siuiui 
form that ours are. 


A. a. 

I. i. 

Ik r. 

B, b. 

j. j. 

S. 8. 

c. 

1. 1. 

T. t. 

Ih d. 

M. m.* 

r. u. 

E. e. 

N. n. 

V. V. 

F. f. . 

i). o. 

X. X 

g. 

. r. p. 

y- 

U. h. 

Q- <]• 

Z. z. 


Of tlu'se the a, e, /, o and u are Vowels, and also the //, 
which the French call the y Cree, that is to say, (!rt>plc. 
The other letters are, as with us, consonants. 'Jdu; 
letters are writtomand ]>rintod like ours, (‘xee])t in tlu^ 
case of the r, which has sometimes wliat lliey call a 
ccdillc' to it, tliu^ j-/ and then it is sounded like an 
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Engl^sli s. As to tlie spelling of words propnrly, or 
putting the rujlit letters into them, there cah be no 
riilo»gi\ (11. It is a thing to be acquired byq)ractice 
only. Ill case of words whicli arft derived from qtlier 
words, tlio right spelling of the former will arise from 
a knowh'dge of the latter: thus, iii our language,*, hairy 
naturally enough comes frOm hair; but, what reason 
can be given why hair should not be spelled hare^ instead 
of hair] The best, the shortest, and indeed the only 
way of learning to spell all the words of a language 
correctly, is to wiite them many times over. Nothing 
fixes wQi’ds in the mind like putting them upon paper. 
Xbc eye i^a much better remembrancer than the ear, 
ard the hand is a still better thau«i^ie eye. , Foi' this* 
reason it is that I alwa^'s recommend a great deal of 
writing. But, before I quit this head, I must notice 
the stops (or points) ^ the marks and the accents; for 
these rc'ally make jiart of language as much as letters 
do. Some of those which I am going to give an account 
of hero arc used in both languages; but there are some 
of them which you will find are used in French and 
not in English. 

Points. These at-e four in number: the comma 
(,), la viryule; the semicolon (;), le point et la 
viryulc : the colon deux points ; the full point 
(.), le point. 

Mahks. The mark of interrogation (I); tl;^it of 
admiration (!);^that of ])a?’e/tthesis ^) ; that of 
quotation (“). All tli,c other marks, such as 
" + § II merely nst‘d for the j)ur])Ose of 

directing the eye. ol’ the reader to some ne/e, or 
other matter to he referred to by direction of 
the writer. 

c 
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The foregoiiTig are common to both languages. Those 
which follow are not used in English, excej)t the hypheti 
and tlie elision; Jind tliese are not used by us for pur- 
poses at all resembling those for which they are, in 
numerous cases, used by the French. 

Accents and Marks peculiar to the Frencli. The 
hyphen (-), as in vieni-ill Is ho coming] The 
elision (’), as in c’ in c^est luiy and in thousands 
of instances. The cedilla, or cedilley I have men- 
tioned before. It is the tail to the c, tlius (9). 
The diuresis (“), called trema^ in French; it 
serves to part two vowels, which, joined together, 
would form a diphthong. Tlien there are the 
acute ^^ccent ('), the grave (') and the circumflex 
accents (^). These last are things of great im- 
port^vnee; for des and des are dillerent words; so 
are a and d, la and ^d, on, and od, du and du. 
Tliese accents, therefore, must be attended to 
very carefully. 

Mute Letters. The e is called mute in some cases, 
and so is the, h: that is to say, when they are not 
sounded in speaking the words of which they 
make a part. 

Capital Letters. Those are used at the beginning 
of every sentence, set off by a full-point ; and at 
tlic beginning of all proper names. Ju some 
other cases also, according to the taste of the 
writer. . There is no law of gi-aminar rigulating 
this''inatter. Custom doe.s a good deal, and tliat 
prescribes the use* of ca[)itals in writing the 
nam(‘s of th^ dyys of the weidc and the names of 
the months, and in many other cases. 

2d. pilOSODY means neither liiore nor less than 
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what is expressed by the more common .and better 
understood word PRONUNCIATION ; that is^to say, 
the using of the proper sound and the employing of the 
due length of time in the uttering of^syllables and^Words. 
To lay down principles, or rules, in writing, relative to 
pronunciation, seems to be a thiijg absurd uj)on the 
very face of it; because no one letter, no combination 
of letters, has fixed sound or measure ; but varies, 
in both resj)ects, with a great variety of circumstances. 
The sounds which some grammarians attempt to describe 
as being those of the several letters of the French 
al])habetj are^, in fact, by no means perfect, and are only 
the sounds in certain cases. Iji other cases they are 
different. Indeed, it is impossible to wriff rules that 
can be of any real use, relative to the sound af letters. 
No man can describe, by writing, the differeni^ sounds of 
our th; and when you are told that the word Franqais 
is to be pronounced Fraumseg, or nearly so, of what use 
is it ta write you down tlic sounds of tlie a, the and 
the s? When you are told, tliat the word 
is to be pronounced parlercg, or as nearly as j^ossible to 
that, wdiat ?/.s*c can there be in giving you the sounds of 
the u, the i, the 6, the n, and the t? Again, 'perdreaux 
is jironounced pcardro. It is, therefore, worse than a 
waste of time to attempt to give written rides relative 
to the j)ronuneiation of individual fetters; because such 
an attempt, while it cannot assist the learner, may, and 
indee d must, tend to mislead liim. Noii has thoii?a;yi<3 
combination of letters tlie sarne sound in all crises. The 
variances, in this respect, afe numerous. There are 
nearly a thousand words in the F^jc'ucJi language, which 
are vc*ry lu'arly the same in soandj but dificrent in their 
letters. There are many words, each of wliiclw may 
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mean difFercnt things; and some of thorn have onji 
sound ill one sense, and another sound in another sense. 
In short, to speak French in a manner at all rc.seinhling 
tliat of French people, or, indeed, in a manner to be 
understood by them, you must learn from the mouth of 
some one or more who can speak the language. In 
default of other assistance, there must he a teacher for 
this purpose. To understand what you read in French, 
and, of course, to translate from French into English; 
to wi-ite French words, and to j)ut them properly into 
sentences, and, of cours(‘, to translate from English into 
Fi •eneh : tliese you may be able to do without a teacher, 
though not nearly so speedily as with one. But to 
speak, free ^)*om ludicrous improj)rie‘ty, without the 
assistance of the speaking of others, is absolutely im- 
possible. You ought never, until j^ou have been taught 
to pronounce, or except there be a teacher at your 
elbow, to attempt to pronounce a French word; for, 
having pronounced it viciously four or live times, it is 
hard to get rid of the bad habit. To speak French 
any thing like well, you must be taught to open tlu^ 
niouth mucli Avider than we, English, genei-ally, or, 
indeed, ever do. The French say of us, that wc bite 
our word.s ; that is to say, that we sj>eak with our upper 
and lower teeth nearly close to each other. If wo do 
not break our.selves of this, wc never speak French (wen 
tolerably Avell. The harshness of our language leads 
us, in .‘ peaking,-, to stide ocer great numbers of our words, 
giving to eacli only a part, and srimetimes a very .small 
part, of its full pronunciation. This habit we naturally 
fall into ill reading and in speaking Fnuieh, unk'ss we 
be, at the outset, kept constantly on our guard ag;iinst 
it; and, this slidimj ocer is what the French languag(3 
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will by no means bear. The result of these remarks is, 
that, though, as far as the understan fling of what we 
read^in French, and as far as the writing of Fr.ench, 
go, much may be done without uny other assistance 
than that of books; but that, as to speaking with any 
degree of propriety, it never can ’be acquired without 
the aid of the speaking of others. When, however, we 
come to speak, then we find all the advantages of what 
we have learned from the Grammar; for then we know 
what words to use and how to 'place them; which, with- 
out the study of Grammar, we can never know. This 
constitnjjcs the difference between the scholar and his 
footman, both being of the same age, and both having 
the same opportunities of hearing F^#nch spoken. But,* 
if the scholar have begun by pronouncing erroru'ously; 
if he have gone on, for even a little while, ^giving his 
English sounds to French words, it is ten to one that 
the footman, tliough he know not his letters, will, all his 
life time, pronounce better than the scholar ; because he 
will never have been misled. The age at which we begin 
to pronounce, is not of so much importance as is begin- 
ning properly^ whenever we do begin. Some imagine 
that we can never speak French well unless we begin 
when 'cery young. This is not the fact; I was twenty- 
six years old when I began to spey,k French^ and, ia 
less than six months, French }>eople used to take me for 
a Frenchman, To be sure, they are apt to stretch a 
point or two on the side of civility; but I^realfy did 
speak the language tolerabl^r well at the end of less 
than six months; and I ascribed this to my not having 
attempted to pronou'ucc until I luuTcoitipetent assistance. 
In paragra])h 17, 1 told you that I slioidd, in this place, 
give you some instructions how to proceed in learning 
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to read French. There will be no necessity for iny 
giving you any matter merely to rcarl, and to li'tirn to 
pronounce from ; for what can be so good for thir pur- 
pose as the lists of A rticles and of the words of other 
parts of speech, which words will necessarily be inserted 
in lists, or tables, of* this Grammar? Your first lesson 
in reading would be the Articles in Letter Y. Your 
next, the Pronouns in Letter YII. The several classes 
of Pronouna would give you so many lessons in reading; 
and, observe, these words are short, and they occur in 
almost every sentence. You would next read, many 
times over, the verbs avoir and etre. You would then 
read the other verbs. Then the lists of rrc})Ositions 
. and Conjunctions lUi Letters XI. and XIT. Then conn' 
back to the Nouns and Adjectives in Letters VI. and 
VIII. And after this there will be, at the end of the 
Grammar, ail the twenty Exercises translated into 
Frencli; and I shall take care that these Exercises 
contain one, at least, of each class of words of dillicult 
pronunciation. 

26. ETYMOLOGY means the pedigree or relation- 
ship of words. Tlie word writCj for instance, expresses 
an action which we perform with our hands ; but, in 
some cases we have to .say lorotCj in others xoritten^ in 
others icriting. Yet it is always the same action that 
is expressed ; and therefore the words, though diOen'ent 
as to the letters of which they arc composed, spring 
from’ the same root and have a relationship to each 
other. Jitymology teaches the principles and rules 
according to which the spelling of words is to be varied 
or altered: it teaches'' us when we ouglit to use writCy 
when writteriy and so on. You will bear in mind that 
the general principles of Grammar are the same in both 
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languages ; l)ut as to this business of varying the spell- 
ing of the words proceeding from the same rf7ot, it is, 
as y^u will by-and-hy find, much more (extensive in 
French than in English. This word write^ for instance, 
is, in one case, ccrire^ but, in others, it becomes ecris, 
ecrit, eci'ivons, eerivez^ ecriventj ecrivais, ecrivalt, ccrivions^ 
ecrivimeSj ecrivwent; and takes many other forms. The 
i-ules of Etymology teach us when we ought to make 
use of one of these forms, and when of th« other. Yon 
must, therefore, sec at once, that this Branch of tlie 
science is of great importance : and you must also se(‘, 
that it .is im})Ossible to acquire any knowledge of tlu; 
French language much beyond that which the capacity 
of a })aiTot would reach, witliou^^that Sort of stud;^ 
upon whicli you are now entering. Etymology you 
will, in the next Letter, find dividing itself^into several 
distinct parts. I liave here aimed at giving you merely 
a general descri])tion of its nature and use. 

27. SYNTAX means sentence-iaahing. Etymology 
teaches us how to vary the forms of our words, liow to 
make them agree or coiTes 2 )ond with each otlier; it 
teaches us, for instance, to say he writes, and / w^rlte, 
and to avoid saying icrite and I icrlfes. But then? re- 
mains something more tlian this to enable us to write or 
speak properly; because, not only must >ve use^tlie proper 
words, but we must give to eacji word its proper sitiia- 
tion, its proper place in a sentence or collection of words. 
Sup])Osc, for instance*, I were to say, ** There is a ])rin- 
“ ciple in this science, from w|^ich we must never depart.” 
There would be a doubt wlmther it were the pi'bicijde 
or the that inu.st be adhered to; but jdace the 

words thus : There is, in this science, a i)rinciple, 
“ from which we nuist^nevcr dci>art,” and you know that 
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it is the princi])le to wJiicli we have to adhere. TIktc- 
fore, even in the use of our own language, the rules of 
SyiUax are of great use; but, in the learning of French, 
they 'are of indispensable necessity; for, witlioiit a 
toleiiably large stock of knowledge with regard to them, 
we never can arrive at anything approaching to perfec- 
tion in the language. The words, though the same in 
meaning, do not follow the same order, in the two 
languages. For instance : He has tern white hens. Tlio 
French of tliis is, 11 a dix povles blanches. Tliat is to 
Siiy, word for word, he has ten hens white. And, bad 
as this sounds in English, it does not sound worse than 
dix blanches ponies would in French. I give you this 
merely as a ^specimen, and to explain to you the nature 
"of what is called Syntax, for the want of duly study- 
ing the prijiciples and rules of which, the French hear 
so many English speaking Inoken French, and we hear 
so many French speaking broken English. 

28. I have now spoken to you of J.anguago and 
of Grammar in general, and described to you tlui differ- 
ent Branches, or Divisioirs, of the latter. You will 
bear in mind, that we have nothing further to do with 
ORTHOGRAPHY, except that we must always 
remember what has been said towards the close of 
paragraph 24. You will also bear in mind, that you 
are not to attempt to meddle with PROvSODY, (»r 
Pronunciation, unless at the stage, and under tlui cir- 
stancfi^s, already fully mentioned. We have now to 
enter on the study of Etymology, which i.s, inde('d, the 
most important part of onr undertaking. Ijct ni(‘ hvrr 
of you to proceed on : not to he in haste; not 

to be impatient : and, if you follow this advice, you will 
soon hc^ve reason to be ju-oud of what you have learned. 
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etymology: 

THE DIFFERENT PARTS OF SPEECH, OR SORTS OF WORDS. 


My DEAR Richard, 

29. ETYMOLOGY has been described to you in the 
foregoing Letter. It treats, as you have seen, of the 
relations] iip of words, of which you liave seen an 
example in paragraph 26. Treating, then, of the 
relationship of words, it first divide^ the, words into 
several disiinct sorts, as we would plants for ft garden, 
before we begin to place them in rows or clinaups. You 
will, by-aud-by, see the use of this; but, in the present 
Letter, I have to describe to you these several different 
sorts <^f words, wliicli grammarians call Parts of tSpeech, 
and wliich they name thus : 


ENGUSII. 

Articles, 

Nouns, 

Pronouns, 

Acljeclives, 

Verbs, 

Adverbs, 

Prepositions, 

Conjunctions, 

Interjections. 


ritENCU. 

Articles, 
Noms, 
Pronoms, 
Adject ijs, 
Verhes, 
Adverhes, 
Prepositions, 
Cunjonctions, 
Interjecfious. 


30. These names are «o much alike in botlplanguages 
that you will be a]>t to siij:^jose that the languages 
themselves differ, throughout, vgiy ^little from each 
other; but these are words taken from the more 
ancient into both these modern languages, whonce^omc^ 
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the dose resemblance in this particular case. You will 
observe, that, to wliatever Part of Speech any English 
word belong, the French word whicli has tho same 
meaning belongs also; it is the same sort of word in 
bolh languages, just as a tulip is the same sort (»f flower, 
whether it grow in* a Frencli or in an Englisli garden. 
Thus tho word tree is, in French, arhre. Tlio word 
tree is a noiui, and the word arhre also. 

31 . I shall, by-and-by, have to tell you things of 

this sort; namely, that, in French, 3^011 must, in certain 
cases, place the before the rerbj and not after 

it as ill English. For instance: John gives gun a pen. 
You must write Jeanvons donne une plnme: that is, 
John yon gives a: pen: and not, Je/oi dunne rovs une 
plume. In short, I shall be continually talking to you 
about AoKicles, NounSy and tho rest of these l\irts of 
Speech. T>Iy instructions wdll, indeed, consist of rules 
relative to hoio yon ought to torite and h<nr yon ought to 
place Articles, NounSy PronounSy and the rest of tho 
sorts of words. It is, therefore, as j’ou will clearly see, 
nece.ssary that you know, as soon as jiossibh*, how to 
distinguish one sort of words from another. To enabh*, 
you to do this, or, rather, to open the matter to you, 
the remaining paragraphs of the present Letter arc 
intended. 

32 . APTIOLES. In English there are but tu'o, 
namely, the and a. lie fore a vowel, or an h nuito, a. 
becofnes ^oi;‘but it is only another shape for the same 
word, "flicre being theji only the and a, no further 
explanation is lU'cessary in order to distinguish onr 
Articles from thfe other Parts of Hpcech. With the 
French, liowever, the matter is not so easy; for though 
they have only two Articles, and uUy these, and jiar- 
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tlcularly the former, frequently change their form ; the 
former unites itself so very oddly with prepositions ; and 
both consist of the same letters of which words of other 
Parts of Speech consist ; so that it^is a n\atter of great 
importance to distinguish them from those other Parts 
of Speech. Articles are little words put before other 
words: as, the stick, a horse; in French, le baton, un 
cheval. 

33. NOUNS. The word noun mean:^ name, and 
nothing more. Every word that stands for, or that 
speaks to us of, anything (alive or dead), that has a 
substanr^j such as we can w, is a noun; as nifin, tree, 
fire; whence some grammarians call tliis sort of words 
suhslantices. But there are other ^nouns^; as pride, ^ 
truth, conscience, thought, 7nisery, distress, pteefUnre, joy, 
and tlio like, which have 7io s7d)stance, and tlierefore 
substantive is an inadequate appellation. Every word 
that (!X])rc^scs anything that has an existence or being, 
is a TKuin : and more complete than this it is impossible 
to make our definition. 

34. PIIONOUNS. This word is composed of two 
Latin words, which mean for and ^mmes. So that 
Pronouns stand- for n(ums. Thus he is a Pronoun, 
because we say, John V'as ill, hut iiE is nou) i/rll. So, 
also, which is a Pronoun, because we say, the horses 
WHICH yoti bought are good. There are niany’pronouns 
and many important rules relating to them ; but 1 am 
in this ])lace endeavouring merely to give*you some idea 
of what this Part of Speech is. 

33. ADJECTIVES. The word A<ljeetive, in its 
literal sense, means something atMedm In Grammar it 
nu'ans a word added to a noun, in order to expr€\‘^s 
something belonging to it which it is necessary f«r us to 
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know. Fpr instance : send me a blue coat. Tf I had 
no Adjective whereby to express the colour, I should 
be able to say merely that I wanted a coat. In IJreneh, 
this^ phrase would be, e;ivcoyez-moi un habit bleu. That 
is to say, send me a coat blue^ and not a blue coat; and 
though it would be. shockingly bad English to say coat 
blue, it would not be less bad French to say bleu habit. 
You will by-and-by find rules about placing the 
AdjectiveSj^wliich are, in some cases, to come belbre, 
and in others after, tlie Nouns; and therefore it is 
necessary to know, as soon as possildc, how to distin- 
guish Adjectives from other words. Word^ of tliis 
sort exju'ess the qualities of Nouns, as (jood^ had, in' 
different; ^jieir ip)pearances, as 'U(jhj; their 

dimenshms, as long, short, shallow, deep, high, low; their 
colours, a^;id various other circumstances btdonging to 
them. If you take time to compare them with Nouns, 
you will soon discover the dilference; for you will tind 
that the Adjectives speak of what has no existence of 
itsetf. For instance, great. This is nothing of itself; 
but ])ut it before the Noun man, joy, or the like, and it 
has sense in it. 

36. VERJ38 exprc.ss all thp, different actions and 
movements of all creatures or things, whether alive or 
dead. To ivalk, to speak, to grow, to moulder, to icork, 
and the like. In these ca.ses there is movement, (‘ither 
visible or understood.' To love, to hate, to thiidv, to 
remember, though the movement is not so readily })er- 
ceived, we, on reflection, discc/vcr movements of the 
heart and mind. But to sit, to sleep, to rot, are also 
verbs; fur they dc'seribe states of being, states in which 
things are; and, therefore, they are verbs. Verbs are, 
then, Yords, the use of which is to exiDiess the actions, 
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tlie Tnovcments, and the state or manner of hdng of all 
creatures or things, whether animate or inanimate. In 
paragraph 31,1 gave you an instance of the necessity of 
being able to distinguish one part of SQeecli from another. 
I said that, 1 should have to instruct you to put, in 
certain cases, the 'pronoun before th^verh, and not after 
it, as in English. lt\vf\sthis: Jean vous donne une 
plume. That is, word for word, John you gives a pen. 
Vous is the pronoun and donne the verb. IJiit when I 
lay down a rule like this, it can be of no use to you, 
unless you know what words arc pronouns and what 
words arc verbs. You see, therefore, how necessary it 
is to know how to distinguish one part of speech from 
another, and each part from all the r(‘:^t. • 

37. ADVERBS are so called becai^se they ar*e added 
to verbs; but this is not an adequate descripti<.)i» of their 
use ; for they arc as frequently otherwise employed. 
Th<‘y are, indeed, added to verbs, as, he writes neatly. 
Writes is the verb, and neatly the adverb. But there 
are many adverbs which ai’c not added to verbs; but 
that ex})re.ss, or j)oint out, time^ place, and degree. Their 
business is to express .some circum, stance in adilition to 
all that is exjar.ssed b^ the Xouns, Adjectives, and 
V(‘i-bs; as, He writes a veby good hand. We, without 
the Adv(‘rl) very, know that he writes, and that ho 
writes (f, good hand : but the' adverb is neces?;ary to 
inform us, that this goodness is in*a high degrc'c. 

3.S, rivBB081T10NS are so called b«»cause their 
jMsition is giuierally before, or previous to, thaT of the 
Nouns to which they apply, 'l^iey an* the little words 
in, to, for, from, of by, with, and s^ver^il others. The 
Erench woj-ds, which answer to these and tlie re.st of 
our Prepositions, are, you will bear in mind, Preposi- 
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tions in tl\at language also. This is a class of words, 
few in number, and soon distinguished from all others. 

39. CONJUNCTIONS have this name given them, 
because they conjoin, ov join together, words, or parts of 
sentences; as, Richard .William write; but theg do 
not ride. Thus you see the word ayid joins together 
Richard and William, and by the means oi junction, 
makes the ^vord icrite apply to them both. The word 
BUT connects the two parts of the sentence: and thus 
does every part of the sentence a 2 )ply to the two Nouns 
that are the subject of it. 

40. INTERJECTIONS. This name arises from two 
Tjatin words, Avhich mean something thrown between. 
The Interj(jptions^arc Oh! Ah! Alas! Poh! and some 
othei's, which are,' indeed, not words; they make no 
part of wjiat we call language; they are mere 

and ought not to be reckoned a Part of Speech any more 
than hissing, hooting, crying, coughing, or sneezing, ought 
to be reckoned such. The French say, for instance. 
Bah! where we say Poh! It is all mere noise, wholly 
unworthy of our attention, and has been nu'iitioned by 
me only fur the purpose of ex])re,ssing my disapproba- 
tion of the conduct of those who have considered it a 
Part of Speech. 

41. Ev(‘n the most attentive study of the cemtents of 
this I.ettcr will not enable you to know, in all cases, 
what Part of Speech a word belongs to. To obtain this 
knowledge iiVji)eifection is a work of time, stt'ady pur- 
suit, and ' patience. Your understanding of what you 
have now read will, at fiist, be confused; and you will, 
at times, be ready to„think that you shall never succeed 
in your object. But you must take heart, and remem> 
ber w,hat I said before, that nothing valuable can be 
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honourably gained without labour of some sorter other. 
You should also bear in mind, that in proportion tp the 
greatness of the dilficulty of your undertaking is the 
smallness of the number of those who, overcome it. In 
war the maxim is, the greater the danger the greater 
the glory; in learning, it is according jto the labour that 
the meed is apportioned. 

42. Let me, before I put an end to this Letter, give 
you ail instance of a sentence, in which yoi^will lind 
words belonging to all the Parts of Speech; thus, tJie 
brown horse and the gray mare which ran swiftly in the 
field. 4'lie word the is an Article; horse, mare, and 
field, are Nouns; which is a Pronoun; ra.n is a Perb; 
swiftly is an Adverb ; in is a Preposition ; dind is a 
Conjunction. In order to try yoursdf little,^it is a 
very good way to take any sentence in a book, •and to 
write down on a piece of paper, against each word, the 
part of Speech which you think it belongs to : then look 
for •the words, one by one, in the Dictionary. You 
find an a against Articles; 5 against Nouns, because 
they are also called Substantives; adj. against Adjec- 
tives; pro. against Pronouns; v.a. against Verbs Active; 
V. n. against Verbs Neute^'; adv. against Adverbs; prep. 
against Pre[)ositions; and con. against CVinj unctions. 
These marks arc the same in the French as in the 
Englisli Dictioiuuy, except that in the case of Nouns, 
or Substantives, you will, in the French, lind, besides 
the s, an tn or any”; that is to say, 7nasculUie ov femi- 
nine', liecause, as you will’find by-aiid-by, evcry*French 
Noun is either masculine or feminine, which makes one 
of the grc'at difierences between thatilanguagc and ours. 

43. One tiling more relative to the Parts of Speech 
you ought here to be informed of ; namely, that ^^dlat 
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one would call the same word often belongs to two 
Parts of Speech. For instance, I record a deed. 
Here record is a Verb; but in, / put the deed tipon 
RECORD, the sameAvord is a Noun. In truth, however, 
it is not the same word: it is the same assemblage of 
l(‘ttcrs, but not the same word ; nor, indeed, has it the 
same sound. In French 1e is sometimes an Article, and 
at others a Pronoun. It is thus with a great number of 
wor<ls in both languages. It is their meaning^ and not 
merely the letters of which they are composed, tliat 
deti'rmines the I^irt of Speech to whicli tla^y belong. 
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ETYMOLOGY OF ART;JCLES. 

My dear Richard, 

4 ir. Before you enter on this Letter, look ao^aiii at 
]>aragr}i])]i 32. You there Kei‘, that, in our luuguage, 
v\-e have only two articles, a and the. The first soint^- 
tinies, as you sa\Y, becomes aii; but, it is still the same 
word, the difference in the spelling being merely for the 
])Ui pose of hai*mony of sound. This is (!alled the uide- 
Jbfiie Hi'ticle, because a noun, when it has this article 
})re fixed to it, only serves to point oyt of pei‘> 

son or thing spoken of, without dtMining v'Ufft person 
or vdiat thing; as, A horse is dead. But, w'h*^n we say, 
THE horse is dead^ we .s]H‘ak of some particulai* horse 
known to the person to whom we are speaking. The 
the is, therefore, called the definite article. 

4d. The use of our own articles is so well known to 
oiirsi'lves, that it will be unnecessary to enlarged n})on 
tliat here : my chief busiiu'ss in this jdace is to tc*ach 
you the manner of usiijg tlie French articles, which an* 
also two in number, un and le, answering to our a aiui 
the; but, as you are iioav g<*ing to see, these two French 
articles assume many form^i, and some of these M iy 
dilli'rent from the forms in wlncli you here sec them. 

first of them is, as with us, calhaUthe indtjiitifr. 
article, and the otluu* the de/iuite; and they a*re used, of 
coursi‘, accui’ding to the principle stated in paragraph 44. 

4(1. The indelinite article tHA ws, .then, put before 
nouns which merely point out the kind of the ])ers«ui 
or thing spoken of ; as, nn livrey a book. But, here we 
begin to sp the dillerbiice in the two languages; for 
D 
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oveiy noun* in French is either of the masculine or the 
feminine gender, and the article varies in its form, tliat 
is to say, in its s])e]ling, to correspond with the gender 
of the noun to whidi it is prefixed. JJn is the mascu- 
line, and %uie the feminine, of this indefinite article; 
so that we must say, un livre, a book; but wc must say, 
une plume, a })en, because livre is masculine and plume 
feminine. 

47. This -is the only variation of form to which, as 
an article, this word is liable. But, the same word, or 
rather the same assemblage of letters, is not always an 
article. It is sometimes an adjective; that is to say, 
when it expresses number, answering to our one; for 
the French say, deux, trois, as wc say one^ two, 
three; and this is the reason why Ave hear French ])eople 
say one r.nin, and the like, when they should say a 
man. Not having learned English ijranimatically, they 
confound the article with the adjective. It is thi‘ same 
word, or rather the same assemblage; of letters in their 
language, but it is not the sjime in ours. Besides this, 
the nn is sometimes a pronoun, in like manner as our 
onei^; as, neither the one the other. In French, ni 
rux ni r autre. But, here is a further variation to agree; 
with the number as well as with the gender of the 
nouns. If, in the example just given, wc arc; speaking 
of livres, books, which are masculine, we say ni /’un ni 
V autre; if of plumes, pens, Avhich arc^ fcTiiiniiu;, we say 
ni /’une ni V autre; if of parejels (fi‘ books, wc; say, ivi les 
UNS ni les autres ; and if of parcels of pens, ni les tines 
ni lea autres; while, you will obsciiwe, wo have, in the 
use of our one, n^ valuations of this soi-t, unless, ind«;c;d, 
that Ave do sonu'tirnes say, good ones, bad ones, and the 
like. I have here got out of my subject; for I am 
not now to talk of adjectives and pronouns; but the 
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French un^ wliicli answers to our article a, being, some- 
times an adjective and sometimes a pronoun, I was 
obliged to mention that circumstance here. 

48. Though the paragraph wliic^ you have just' read 
aiitici[)ates a little j though it does not, strictly s[)eak- 
ing, belong to the etymology of arilcles, it may serve to 
prevent you from confounding this indefinit(j article 
with the adjective, or the i)ronoim composed of the 
same letters. The 4Gth paragraph concludes the sub- 
ject of the indejinite article; and now we come to tlie 
definite article, which, as you have been told, is le^ 
answering to our the. 

49. Our definite firticle is, in all cases, the same. It 
never changes its form at all. Whutoveuimay be the , 
noun before which it is placed, it is always comi)osed 
of the same letters. It is always the. Whereas the 
French definite article takes, according to circumstances, 
all the following different forms: le^ la, les, du, des, an, 
aiix. In the four last forms the word is a coinponnd : 
it is an article iiniied with the pi’epositions de, of, and d, 
to. Thus, dll means de le, of the, in the singular ; des 
means de les, of the, in the plural; au means a le, to the, in 
the singular; and a aa; •means d les, to the, in the plural. 
And here you perceive that what is expressed by a 
single word in one language, recpiires two words in the 
other. This you will find to be frequently the case. 

50. However, this is sufiicieht about the article at 
])resent, because, in order clearly to ifnderstand the 

rules relative to the use of it; in order to understand 

*• 

when one of these forms is to be used, and when the 
otlu'r, you must first learn somethfng about the himiches, 
(jenders, mimbers, and cases of nouns, and this you will 
learn from the next Letter. • 
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ETYMOLOGY OF NOUNS. 

My dear Richard, 

51. Til paragnijili 33, I have described what a Xoira 
is; that is to say, what are the marks l)y which you are 
to distinguish Nouns from words belonging to otlier 
Parts of Speech. You must now read that paragrajih 
again, for you are now entering on the Eiyuwlofjy of 
this Part of Speech ; and you have seen in paragra]>]i 
26 (whicli you ^^lll now road again), that Etymology 
teaches us the priucijiles and rules according to which 
we are to vary the form or sjielling of words. 

52. Tn a Noun there arc to be considered tln‘ 
Branches, th(‘ Genders, the Xnmhers, and tlio Cases; 
and t]ies(‘ must all be carefully attended to. 

53. THE BRANCHES. Nouns are divided into 
Proper and Common, The proper an' such as are thi^ 
names of paHicular individuals, as, Rickard, London, 
Einjldud. The Common are the names of all the indi- 
viduals of a kind, as, Man, City, Country. Th(‘re ar(‘, 
indeed, many nieii named Richard, and tlu're is a 
London and an Enyland in America; but tluse name's 
are not applicable to all men, all cities, and idl coun- 
tries. Though many pointers go by the same nanu', 
such as Jjan, yet this is not a common Noun, like 
jyointer, or doy, the first of which is a]»plicabl(i to all 
pointers, and the last a])plicable to all days. Such are 
the two Branches of Nouns; ami tliis, simjde as it 
appears, is a matter for you to atU'iid to, because you v 
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will find, by-and-by, that the manner of using the 
otiior words wliich are employed with Nouys*, will 
depend nj)on whether the Nouns themselves be 
or comniott; and this is the case to a much gr«ater 
extent in French than it is in English. Proper Nouns 
arc always, in all languages, made to begin, whether 
in nianuscrij)t or in print, with a cajdtal letter, as in 
this sentence : PiCHARD knows several of the men who 
live in the most of our cities, hut he knows only Thomas 
in that of Bristol. We do, indeed, employ capital 
letters in other cases, of which T shall say more in 
anotlna’ jdace; but wo always employ them at the 
beginning improper nouns. 

dl. THE GENDERS. Here we come to that 
which forms one of the great diffwences in#the two 
languages. Tn our language, the Nouns, or, names, of 
'innJvs are rnascnllne; those of females are feminine; and 
th()S(‘ of inanimate things, or of creatures the sex of 
>v liich we do not know, are neuter. Thus, in speaking 
of a man, wo say he; of a woman, she; of a house, it. 
Tn sp(»aking of living creatures, the sex of which we do 
in.)t know, wc use the neuter gender; for though we 
call a cock a h(\ and a hen a she^ wc call a fowl an it. 
Jn spt'aking of a child, wc say U; but this is only when 
wc do not know wlmthcr the child be a nude or a 
female. We do, indeed, in -a sort of figurative way, 
soiiK'tiines call irrational animals lies; for instance, 
whiai we are s[)(‘aking of birds or beasts^as a race., and 
wlun we use the singular number instead of the 
plural; as, the lark sings wifil; the horse is a useful 
animal; that is to Say, larks sing ^vell^ horses are useful 
animals. Now, if wc have in this eas{' to use the pro- 
noun, we very freipiently say he (the lark) sings, well ; 
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he (the horse) is a useful animal. Some few birds and 
beasts* and insects, avc, when we speak thus fiiifurativi'- 
ly, call shes. Hut neither being strictly graiuniatical, 
theix 3 can be no rule about the matter. gtuierally 

call the Old a shel This is all mere accident ; and 
would be as proper; because neither is pro[)er, stj*letly 
speaking. 

55. How diflerent the French language as to this 
matter! In French every hToun is of the masculine or 
of the feminine, whether it be the name of a li^■ing 
creature or not. The names of living creaturt's that 
are art', indt'ed, of the masculine g(‘ud(*r, and 

those that are the names oi females are of the feminine 
gender; bujt the flames of all other things are either 
mascnlinj or feminine. Panier (basket), for instance, 
is masculpie; and (table) feuninine. This would 
be nothing, if it were merely calling them masciilintj 
and feminine. But the articles, the adjectlces, and the 
pronouns must vary their form, or spelling, to agree Avith 
the genders of the nouns. We say the basket, the table ; 
but the French say le panier, ami la table. W(' say, 
tlie round basket, the round talde; but they must say, 
le })anier rond, and la table 7'oifle, We say, sp(‘aking 
of a basket, it is round, and we say the same of a tabh;; 
but they say, speaking of a basket, il est rond, and 
speaking of a table, est rondo. 

50. Thus, you se(j, it is absolutely necessary to kmnv 
xohat gender a, noun is of before you use it. If 1 am 
speaking of xoine, I must call it he (il); but if I am 
speaking of heer, 1 must Call it she (t'lle). Now, tln'u, 
liov') are we, whtin.,we. are about to use a noun, to know 
wheth(u‘ it be masculine or feminine? How are W(; to 
come ^t this knowledge? In the Dictionary, as I 
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observed in paragraph 42, you will find against every 
noun either s. m. or s. f The former iiu'ans Ruhstan- 

I 

tivo (or Noun) masculhie, and tlu; latter Substantive 
(or Noun) faninlne. And this, after all that Orain- 
marians caii do ; afha* all tlie nil that they can gi^'e, 
is th(' only sin*(; way of h^arning ^froni books) the 
Chmder of tln^ French Nouns. Monsieur Hestaut, in 
liis General Principles of French Grammar,'' makes 
the Scholar i)ut this question to tlic ^Faster; JIuic irrf’ 
ice to hiow of ivliat (jencler noinis are V' Tlie answei' of 
the inast^T is this: “The nouns ludbrc which we can 
“ put le or nn are masculine, and the nouns befon^ 
“ whieli wo can ])ut la or une are feminine; as le livre, 
“^/nlivre; la plume, plume.” This is very go(.d 
for those who already Jcnov) the cases icfih'K denuuuf 
tliose dilh'rent Articles respectively; but .Monsiei.’h 
IvEsTAUT docs not tell others how they art* to know it, 
wliitth was tlu^ vtay thing that was wanttal. i\toNSTEUR 
11 estaui’\s I'ule for knoa'iny the gcndt*r of Nouns is 
(‘xctdleiit for those icho knoin the gender of Nouns, and 
q u i t e useh'ss t« > (everybody else. But iMoNSiEUR It estaut 
was writing a Orammar of the Frencli language foi- the 
us(‘ of French people, who had, from tlitar infancy, 
licard tlie le put befon' some wonls, and the la before 
otliers. It is a vtuy diilerent matter when the learner 
is of another nation. 

57. Are there any rules, then, by wdiich we Faiglish 
pcoph; can know tlie gender of French youns? There 
art*; but so nunu'rous are those rules, and s(# numerous 
tilt' t*xc<*ptions, that it is impossible for them to be of 
any use at all to the learner, ifht*^ rules are ten or 
twelve in nunibt‘r; and the exceptions are many hun- 
dreds. The way which these rules point out tn* ytui 
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to know the goncler of a noim is, hy lookiiig at the 
termination or ending of it. Tims, for instance, one 
mle says, that nouns ending in ion arc of the fcniinine 
gender; hut there are from twenty to thirty exceptions 
to this one rule; ai/l while you must say la nation, you 
must say le scorpion. There are more than three 
score different terminations, if you go hack to the 
fourtli letter from the end of the word. So that tliero 
might he three score rules, and even tlicse must have, 
in th(^ whole, many scores of excej)tions. To show the 
folly of all attempts to reduce this matter t() rule, we 
have only to know tliat thei'o aw more than a hundi’od 
nouns which aw masculine in one sense and hmiinine 
in (mother sense. And, after all this, there come the 
nuinerou-i nouns ('wding in an e mute, or not sound('d. 
Of this description of nouns there are, peiha})S, many 
more than a Ihovsmul, and there are about as many of 
them of one gtaider as of the other. What, tluai, can 
Moxsif.ur de Lkvizxc mean hy the following words 
in his Onimmar? “ The gender of nouns, in inanimate 
ohjects, is generally ex] messed hy their terminations; 
“ thus, final e mute is the distinctive mark of the 
^\feminine (jemler, and every other final hotter is the 
“ sign of the mascntine. This Avonld he an (ixecdhait 
“ rule Avere it universal, hut this is fai* from luang the 
‘‘case.” Far, indeed! For, in the first place, thi*re are 
as many masculines asAeminines with a final e mute. 
I Tow, then, cajn the final e mut(‘ he WxojUsti active mark 
of tlie fein-inine gender] Tluai, of tlie nouns Avhich end 
in ear, ion, and in some (Tther letters, the great(m ]^art 
are feminim^s. Hf)w,.then, can evcay final h^ttei* other 
than e mute he the siyn of the masculiiui gender] 

58. ..After this, Monsieur de Levizac procecids to 
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lay down wliat l^.e calls ^‘concise rules,'' for ascorb lining 
tli(j gender. Tliesc “ concise rule s” occupy ehjht i>cujes 
of print, and present a mass of ]»crplexity, to unravel 
whieli would demand more time than would l>e reepiired 
to write down all the nonius in the. 'Oictionaiy with an 
article to each, and to get the whole by lieart; and 
after all these eight pages of “ concise rules,” Monsieur 
DE Levizac is compelled to leave all the nouns in final 
c mut(j to take their chance! Monsieur Ciiamraud has 
twenty-four rules, each with exceptions, aaef some witli 
nunierous.,exce])tions; and, after all, he also leaves the 
nouns in final e mute nearly to take ihi‘ir chauc<^ 
Monsieur rALAiiiET, after giving five rules with tludr 
exceptions, comes to his sixth rule, which is,^that nouns 
in final e mute are feminine, except the folhyn'lmjf 
and then cennos a list of about jive humlred novns^ 
a.iul even to these are to be added many which lie says 
he has omitted for shortness," Monsieur Torny, after 
giving ^nine rules with their exc(‘ptions, says that the 
snre.4 way is to refer to the Dictionary;” and y(d he 
has, in a Note, this stmiige observation: “ This advice 
“ is iKjt given on a pretence of the impossibility < f 
“ rc'dueing the gender^ of our Nouns to rules, as a 
“ci'rtain (Inimmarian asserts; but on account that 
“ there can be no rules drawn on this intricate subject 
“but what must be accompanied 'with many excep- 
“ tions; and the whole, of course^ -would, perlaqis, prove 
“ more per[)le\ing to beginnei-s than inslrpetive.” Pass- 
ing over the bad Enylbsh of iMoNSJEUR ]\)RN*y, 1 agive 
with him that the attempt toTialuce the gender ol the 
French Nouns to rules would be Auorp petplexiny than 
instructive; and I so well remember that the per[>h‘xity 
which 1 experienced from reading rules on this sjibject 
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gave me such disgust, and was so near driving me 
away from the study of the language, that I shall take 
good care not to expose you to the effects of reading 
such rules. 

/>9. Monsieur I/ouny calls this an intricate subject. 
It is by no means intricatCy any more than would be 
the task of separating the grains of wheat from those 
of barley when mixed together in a sack. It is a 
matter of mere labour, with some memory y and i-equires 
no reflection, no reasoning, as in the case of distin- 
guisliing the Paris of Speech from each otJier. Tln^ 
subject is not, therefore, intricate ; and tliough it 
requires laljour, this is rendered wearisome and dis- 
gusting only by ^ the vain attempts to subject it to 
rules. • 

60. Yqu are not to encounter the whole of this 
labour yet; but I shall now give you some instructions 
how to proceed to know the gender of non ns, wliicli, as 
you have already been informed, is a tiling of indis- 
pensable necessity to tlie learning of Frencli. 

6*1. Ill the first jilace, all nouns that are masculine 
in English are masculine in French, and it is tlie same 
with the feminines; that is to say, the names of all 
males are ol* the first, and the names of all fc males of 
the last. But if, as is observed in paragraph 04, the 
Noun relate to a living creature, and do not exjiress 
the sex, then th(i Nnun, in Fiviich, is inaseiiline or 
fianiniiie, as jt may liappen. 44ius, corhea, a (i-aN'en) is 
masculin(>, and perdrix (partixdgi^) is finninim;: for 
these do not express tlie sex, but merely the kind. 
Wlien the Frei^ch .N‘»un expresses the sex, as coq 
(cock), or poule (hen), it is masculine or feminine, as 
ill oin; language. So far the French langiiagii follows 
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the order of nature; but it has no neuter gender. Tt 
makes cAau-ything either a male or a female, as^ wa.s 
explained in paragraph 55. 

()2. ^ro the rule just given, and according to which 
the iianies of all males are of tlie ma.seuline gender, aiid 
those of all females of the feminine gcmh'r, tlnjre are 
a few seeming exceptions, that I must notice, such as 
seniinelley a sentinel; patrouUhy the patrol; gardCy a 
guard of soldiers; 7najestey majesty; Saint Micliely tlu^ 
feast of St. Michael. But, in fact, it is not Oie nieUy but 
their offica or occypatioHy and the feast of the Saint, 
that these French words, which are feininhiey express. 

63. I have one more remark to imike bt'f )re I come 

to my instructions how to proceed to know the genders 
of other nouns. Some words are of hoth genders ; that 
is to say, they are sometimes of one and sometimes of 
the other. They, like some words in English, some- 
times mean one thing and soinetinies another. We, 
for instance, have jack, the name of a fsh, and jacky to 
roast with. Hie French have livrey a book, and llvre, a 
pound; and with them the first of these is maseuline, 
and the othei* feminine; and, accordingly, we must say, 
le Here, in the first case, and la livre in the last. They 
have many of these words of double meaning; but the 
gcaulers of these, as well as of all the rest, will soon be 
learned by the method that I am now going to ])oint 
out, by telling you wdiat I myself did in order to learn 
the genders. , 

64. I made a pajier* book, in the octavo tbiin, and 
divided each page into three columns, by lines drawm 
down the page. Then 1 took .the, dictionary, and 
wrote downi all the Nouns in it. AVhen I had filed 
the first column I began the next, and proceeded thus 
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until I had written down all the Nouns in tho 
Dictionary. The Dictionary told me what gender 
each Noun was of, and I prefixed to it an Article, 
either indefinite or definite, corresponding witJi that 
gender. It took me about ten days to do this ; and I 
had wasted Aveeks on the rides about genders without 
being able to make top or tail of the matter. When I 
had once written every Noun wdtli its Article, I had 
done a good deal. I then looked at this book of my 
owui making forty or fifty times over ; so that, in a fevY 
days, my eye, when I was translating from English into 
Erench, told me almost instantly whether I was right 
or wu'ong as to tlie gender. If I had had a master to read 
to, and had read^ my book to him, the ear, as well as 
the eye, would liave assisted me; but even without 
such aid I found, in a short time, very little ditliculty 
with regard to the gender, which prt'sents, beyond all 
comparison, the most laborious task that we have to 
perform in learning the Erench language. 

(id. But, as I observed just now, you are m>t yet to 
enter on this ])art of your undertaking. Tliis practical 
])art will come by-and-by; and tlien I sliall have again 
to give you some instructions qu the subject. I liave 
herii lu'cn ex])l;iining to you tlui nature of tlie yenders, 
and showing you how the bY(‘nch language dillers 
from oui’s in respect to them. I, therefoi’o, now cpiit 
the genders and go to the Numiers, 

Go. NUAIBEKS. W^e may have to s]>eak of per- 
sons and tilings tiuit are collected togetlier; tluit is to 
say, wlaai there is more of them than one to be s])oken 
of. Tlie Noun Miusti, then, have two N nndjers, one to 
be ns('d wlien we are sjieaking of a siayle person or 
thing,.. and the other when we are .siicaking of more 
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than one. The Noun has two Ritmhers accordingly; 
the one call(;d the sfmjiilar, and the other tlie 'plural. 
Tlie latter word means belonging to more. The sin- 
gulnr helongs to one, the jdnral to more than one. 

67. The next thing to be considered is, how the 
])liiral Noun is designated so as to be distingnish(‘d 
from the singular. This is generally done, in English, 
by adding an .9 to the singular; as day, dogs. And the 
veiy same is the general ride in Ereiich; as chien, 
chie'ns. But, in both languages, there are some ex- 
ceptions to this general rule. The exce}>tions are not 
very numerous; and may, with pi'o[)er industry, b(^ 
soon pretty well fixed in the mind. In English, when 
the singular Noun ends in ch, sh, s, o\\ x, tht^‘^‘e i-eijuires 
es to be added to form the plural, as charch, tJivrches. 
A singular ending in y changes the y into ies to form 
the }»lural; as qualify, qualities; but, if a vowel im- 
mediately precede the y, you only add an s; as day, 
da/ys. Singulars ending in / generally change the / 
into ves to make the ]»lural. Some few Nouns have 
their plural in n; as oxen. Some few Nouns have 
no singular numbeu’, and some have no plural; as 
tongs, and gold. Nouns expressing moral qualities and 
fi'olings have generally no plural; as honesfy, 7ncckness. 
Some few Nouns form their plural by changing si'veral 
of the hdters of which the singular is composed; as 
mouse, mice; goose, geese. And a few are the same 
woids in both numbers; as deer and sheep, 

GS. Such is the case with regard to oiu English 
Nouns; and this is much about the case with the 
French Nouns. But, let me ob erve here, that the 
irregularity in one language is imt found, except by 
mere chance, in the same tvord as in the other language. 
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There are,i^owr Rides for forming the plurals of French 
Nouns; the first is the general rule; the rest form 
exce})tions to it. 

Kule 1. T1>3 plural is formed by adding an s 

to the singular; as, cUien^ dog ; chiens, dogs ; dia- 
mante diamond; diamantS) diamonds; loif law; 
lois, laws. This is the general rule; but tout 
and gent are exceptions, and change the t into 
s i» the ] dural, as tons, all; gens, people. 

ItuLE 2. Nouns ending in s, x, or z, are the same 
in both numbers; as, unjlls, a son; deux fils, 
two sons ; le noix, the nut ; les noix, the nuts ; 
le nez, tlio nose; Jes nez, the noses. 

HuLii? 3. Nouns ending in au, earn, eu, oeu, ieu, 
* 011 , fonn &icir plurals by taking an x, instead 
of an s; as, un chapeau, a hat ; deux chapeaux, 
two hats; un chon, a cabbage; deux choux, 
two cabbages. But there are these cxce}>tions 
with regard to nouns ending in ou ; namely, 


cou, 

neck. 1 

! fou, 

fool. 

trou, 

clou, 

! hole. 1 

1 malou, 

a he cat. 

nail. 

i hibou, 

owl. 

flov, 

licou, 

' pickpocket, 
halter. 

' loup-garou, 

a ferocious man. 


Til esc follow the general rule, and make, in their 
plurals, cons, trous, clous, and so on. 

Rule 4. Nouns*ending in al and«i7 change these 
letteiis into aux to foi-m tlieir plural; as, un mal, 
ail evil ; plusieiirs mau'Jb, many evils; un travail, 
a work; plusieiirs travaux, many works. But 
there are*th<^te exceptions as to nouns ending in 
al : hal, ball (or dance); palypuhi in heraldiy; 

* cal, callous skin; carnacal, carnival; rega^-, ri^gale; 
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nil which follow the general rule, .anrl take 
siin])ly an s for the formation of the phn-al ; as, 
HU hid, a hall; trots hals, thrcu? halls, and so on. 
The following Nouns, ending in ail, follow the 
(jencml ride, and form their jdurals hy adding an 
s to the sin^»•ulars : 


(ittirail, 
cumail, 
d^.Lail^ 
(iventail^ 
vpouvantail^ \ 


splendid train, 
a priest’s dress, 
detail, 
fan. 

scarecrow. 


fjouvernail, 

mail, 

portail, 

serail, 

travail. 


j helm. 

mail. 

I portal. 

,• seraglio. 
' travail. 


Besides these rules, with their exceptions, it is to be 
observed that there are several nouns which have no 
plural, and several which have no singular; as, houheur, 
hap})iness, and hardes, clothes. The nTiincs ftf dillereiit 
sorts of grain, of herbs, of flesh, and of metals, have 
seldom any plurals in either language; and the things 
which nature or art have made double, or in insej)arable 
numl.ei's, can seldom take nouns in the singular form. 
^Jdien, there are some nouns so i r regnJ ar n's wot to admit 
of being reduced to any thing like rule; as, mil, eyc'; 
yeux, (yes. 

GD. It would be useless to give lists of tlu'se here, 
because such lists couh^ only tend to load the memory. 
The above rules are ipiito sullicient for all purposes 
connected with the formation of the plural of nouns. 
They are clciir and short, and will, if written down by 
you several times, not fail to be a comp(d(‘iit guide. 
You will observe, that it is unnec('ssary To swell out a 
book of this kind with inatters that are fully cxidaiiied 
in tin? Dictionary. If, for instance, you want to know 
what eye is in hnaich, tlie DictiomTry .^ays mil; and lest 
you should think that the plural is formed by adding 
an s to the singular, the Dictionary tells you thiJb th(3 
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plur^il o^ adl is yeim. This is tlio true way of learuiu;^* 
with' respect to iiumhers .and genders, .all that cannot 
be reduced to short and certain rule. I must make a 
reiuark here relative to the manner of lorituuj the al)ov(‘ 
tables. The rules of grammar re(juire that there should 
be a c\\riTAL letter to iH'gin the word which comes 
next after a full point. I have not observed this luh^ 
in the fables and co^ijiajatlons, because it v/ould hav(‘ 
l)(‘en, in some cases, inconvenient in point space. 

70. CASKS. The word case^ as used in teaching 
grammar, means stable, sitaation^ or ponitioh. A noun 
may be, at ditlcnmt times, in different stales, or sltajf- 
ilotis, with regard to other nouns in the same sentence. 
Foi* insta*^!^^*, a’uiouu may be the name of a man who 
strilrc'i a horse, or of one who passesses a horse, or of one 
wliom a horse kieJes. These different situations or states 
are called eases. You will ])rcsently sc(^ (lie necessity of 
this division of the situations of nouns into cases ; hu* 
you will lind that articles, .and some other words, nsed 
alo 7 ig with the nonns, vary their form to agree witli the 
dilfei'cnt casf's «)f tin* jjouiis. Tliendore this is a matba* of 
great importance, and r(‘(pnres great car(^ and attention. 

71. In the Latin languagv. each noun has se\eral 
(lifercjit endinifs, in order to denote the diflei-ent cas(‘s 
in wlii< h it may be. In our language tlien^ is but one 
of tire cases of nouns which is cxpiessed, or dcaiotcd, by 
a cliange in the ending of the noun. Jn tin.* Fr<'nc]i 
there is no sacli chaytaje to denote tlie case; and this voii 
will .see exiilained presently. 

72. Tlierc are three eases; the Nominafirc, the lb)s. 
sessire, and t\\ii ^Objective. The word nominative nu'ans 
naininij ; the word possessive means relafiny to 2>ossesslon; 
the word objectlre means relathnj to objects. 
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73. A noun is in tlio N oimnalira case, when it. names 
or points out a person or tiling wliicli doits sornetliing, 
or is something; as, Ricliard sirikr.s\ llicliard is good. 
And, observe, it is the same in frcncli; as, Ric'hard 
frappe, llichai’d est Lon. 

74. A noun is in the rossessive ease when it de 7 iot(‘s 
a ])crsoii or thing which j^ossesses some otlier jiersoii or 
thing, or when there is one of tliti j)ers<ms or things 
beloiujing to tlie otlier; as, liicharcVs hut, tli^i rmnndauts 
top, the nations feat. And here you see tliat change in 
the ending of our English nouns, spoken of in paragrapli 
71. Eiit, observe, this change is not absolut(‘ly neces- 
sary. W e may always do without it if we ])lease; for, 
the hat of Richard is the same things as Ru'.hard''s hat. 
fn French there is no such change ; tliere ^v^^ say, le 
chapeau de Richard, le haul de la inuidngne, la Jlotie de 
la nation. 

75. A noun is in the Objective case, when the ]HTSon 
or thing that it expri'sses or demotes is the otject or 
end of some act, or of some movement; as, liichard 
striJxCS Rater; Ricliard gives a blow to Peter; Richai’d 
goes after Peter ; falseliood leads to mischief; idleness is 
the nurse of vice. Herp you sec that all these nouns 
are in tin; objective case; that is to say, Peter, tnischieg^ 
and vice, are the object, the end, or the effect, of some- 
thing done or felt by some other person or tiling, which 
is in the nominative case. 

7 0. 1 1 would be useh*ss to talk about; these cases, 
seeing that thoyinv/i ov •spelling of the noun ii? the same 
in all the cases; but when Ave come to the pronoaits 
and verbs, you will soon find the »cce*^sity of attiaiding 
v(ay carefully to the cases of tin' nouns; that is to say, 
when \\a come to use the nouns along with th# ])ro- 
E 
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iioiins^aTid the verbs ; and this is, as you will find, more 
strikingly true in French than in English. But, before 
we come to them, wc have to speak of the use of the 
defidite article^ the treating of which was, in paragraph 
50,* put oflT until we should come to the place where we 
now are. 

77. Bead Letter V. all through again carefully, and 
then proceed with me. You see that our definite Article, 
the, never clyinges its form, but that the French Article, 
h, changes its form many times; and as we have now 
spoken of the branches, genders, numbers, ai>d cases of 
Nouns, you will the better understand me as I describe 
the mode of varying the form of the Article ; for, in 
French, tli^ Art^le varies in its form to agree with 
these vaVious circumstances in the Noun. Sometimes 
the French Article is used before 2)roper names, and 
sometimes not. We say France is a great kingdom; 
fire burns. But they say. La France cst un grand 
royaume; le feu brule. We say, s})eakirig of mankind, 
Man; they say, Vllomme. This, however, will be fully 
explained by-and-by, and especially when we come to 
the Syntax, where we shall see how the Article is 
uspd in sentences: at present, I Jiave only to show you 
how it varies its forms to agree with the nouns before 
which it is placed. 

7 8. The Article must agree with the noun in gender. 
You have been told,’ fin paragraph 55, that panier 
(basket) is masculine, and that table (table) is feminine. 
Now, thcii, of these two nouns -the first takes the mas- 
culine article le, and the second the feminine article la. 
But this, you vdll .'X)bserve, is only in the singular 
number; for, if the number be plural, the article is les, 
whether the noun be masculine or feminine. This is 
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however, always the case; for if the ’noun- hegm 
with a vowel) or with an h mute (not sounded), the e, or 
the <x^is omitted in the article, a mark of elision is put 
over the place of the e, or the a, and the V is put before 
the singular nouns of both genders ; as, Voreiller) Ihe 
pillow, which is masculine; and Vdmey the soul, which 
is feminine. These four nouns take the article as fol- 
lows: 


le punier) 
la tahh) 
Voreiller) • 
VamC) 


the basket. 

les paniersy 

the table. 

les tables, 

the pillow. 

les oreillerS) 

the soul. 

1 les dmeS) 


the baskets, 
the tables, 
the pillows, 
the souls. 


The h mute is, in this respect, like the voweh. Llieure 
(hour), which is feminine, and Vh%nneu^ (honour), 
which is masculine, both take the article in tlie same 
form ; but if the h be not mute, that is to say, if it be 
sounded in speaking, you must put the le or the la 
agreeably to the gender; as, le hihou (the owl), and la 
hache (the axe). But, observe, that, in all instances, the 
article for the plural is les, 

79. We are now going to sec how this definite 
French article unites itself with the little words de (of) 
and d (to). In paragrs^ph 49 I have called it, when 
thus used, a compound. De and a ai’e prepositions) as 
you have seen in paragraph 38, which you will now 
look at again. Le sometimes means froni) and d some- 
times has a meaning different •from that of to; but, 
used before nouns, they generally answer to our r^and 
to. In speaking of a basket, instead of saying, de le 
panicr, we must say du panier; thus, this one word du 
.answers to our two words of the. But* if we are using 
a noun of the feminine gender, we must not say, dU) but 
dii la. Then, again, if the noun begin with a voA\^el, or 
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an h mute, ‘it must, whether it he of the masculine or 
of the ‘feminine gtuuler, have the de V; and in every 
instance the plural noun takes des for of the. fjot us 
here take the same •four nouns that we took in the last 
paragraphs. 


du panler^ 
de la table^ 
de Voreiller^ 
de I'dme^ 


of tte basket, 
of the table, 
of the pillow, 
of the soul. 


des panierSy 
des tables^ 
des oreillerSf 
des dmeSf 


of the ba'^kets. 
of the tables, 
of the pillows, 
of the souls. 


What was said in the last paragraph about the h mute 
applies here also ; and we therefore say, de Z’heure, de 
Z’honneur, du hibou, and de la hache. 

80. In like manner the French Article unites itself 


with the ppposi^ion d (to). In speaking of a basket, 
instead of saying panier, we must say au panier; 
that is to say, to the basket. But if our noun be of 
the feininine^ gender, we must use the two words ; we 
must not say au, but d la. Then, as in the case of du, 
comes the same rule about the h mute; and in the 
'plural number, be the gender as it may, aux is the 
word that answers to our to the. Tlierefore the four 


nouns which we have already had twice before us, will 
again come before us thus : 


au pamer, 
d la table, 
a Voreiller, 
a Vame, 


to the basket, 
to tho table, 
to the pillow, 
to the soul. 


aux pamers, 
aux tables, 
aux ureillers, 
aux d/nes, 


to the baskets, 
to the tables, 
to the pillows, 
to the souls. 


Bear in mind what Was said at the close of the last 


paragraph about the h mute and the h sounded, and 
then you will j>erceive that must say d Vheure, d 
Vhonrieur, au hihou, d la hache. 

81. Now, if you f>ay strict attention to the three last 
paragraphs; if you read them over in the manner that 
I litfve directed, and write them down on paper, you 
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will soon see no difficulty in the matter, though the 
Fr(inch Article is applied to the Nouns in sq many 
forms, while ours always retains the same form, and 
thougli in some of the instances above given, the French 
say in one word what we say in two. Let me go, here, 
a little out of my way, in order to inform you, that you 
will find the like of this to a great extent by-and-by. 
We say, to write^ to read, and the like ; but they say, 
ecrire, lire. We say, you will write; but they say, vous 
ecrirez; making use of two words where we make use 
of three. , The reason of this will appear very clearly 
to you by-and-by; but the thing itself I have just men- 
tioned here, to guard you against expecting to find the 
two languages answering each other x^^rd fo^ word. 

82. But we have not yet done with the use of the 
Article with nouns. As far as relates to common nouns, 
taken in a definite sense ; that is to say, when we are 
speaking of particular persons oi* things by names com- 
mon to all of the kind, the above rules make all clear 
enough. But there are three other vieAvs to take of 
the use of the Article with nouns ; first, when the 
noun is the name of persons or things of whom or of 
which there is but one^in. the universe, or when it is 
the name of a 32)eci€s or sort; second, when the noun is 
a proper name; third, when the noun means a part, or 
parcel., or quantity of any thing. In all these respects 
the use of the French Article differs greatly from that 
of the English ; and this will be seen in fhe three fol- 
lowing paragraphs, to which I must beg yoti to pay 
strict attention. 

83. When there is but one of 4he ^ind in the uni- 
verse, we, in English, sometimes make use of the Article 
with the noun, and sometimes not. We say,, God, 
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Christy heaveuy hell. The French say DieUj but they 
say le Christ, le del, Venfer. They, as well as we, say 
la mer, the sea ; V air, the air; la ter re, the earth ; le soleil, 
the sun; la lune, th^ moon. This is, however, a matter 
of such limited extent; there are so few nouns of this, 
description, tliat you will very soon learn to avoid 
errors in applying the article to them. But when 
nouns are the names of whole spedes or sorts, the 
manner of a])plying the article in French is very differ- 
ent from that of applying it in English. We some- 
times, in English, in speaking of animals, make use of 
the singular number to express a whole kind, and tlien 
we use the article; as, the dog is faithful: and tlie 
French do sa:ue ; as, le chien est fidMe. J ust take 
a look for a monient at paragraph 54, where this 
matter was before spoken of. In speaking of mankind 
we do not use the article. We say, for instance, man 
is the master of other animals. The French say 
riiomine. Tliey adhere to the use of the article in 
every such case. We, generally, in speaking of kinds, 
which consist of individuals, animate or inanimate, 
make use of the plural number, and, in such cases, use 
no article ; as, baskets are useful, owls catch mice. But 
the French always put the article; as, des paniers sont 
utiles, les hibous attrapent les souris. We sometimes, 
indeed, make use of the article in cases that appear to 
be like these; but it i.^when we do not mean the whole 
of a kind. We say, for instance, the apples are dear, 
the owls aie numerous this year. But here we do not 
mean to speak of the whole of the kinds, but of the 
apples and of tlie.,owl3 that come somewhat within our 
observation and knowledge. The French make no 
distinctions of this sort; they always pub the article, 
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'We, when we have to speak of things, the kinds of 
whidi admit not of individuality, such as sugar^ water, 
whie, heer, and the like, do not use the article; as, sugar 
is sweet. But the French always uge it ; as, le sucre est 
doux. We, as in the case of the apples mentioned, 
sometimes use the article before these nouns expressing 
masses; but the French always do it. It is the same 
with regard to the nouns expressing the fcjolings and 
qualities of the mind, the virtues, the vijccs, and so 
forth. We say, for ‘\\\s,tdiwee, friendship, shame, anger; 
they say, /’amitic, la honte, la colcrc. 

SI. Next, as to proper names. You have seen, in 
paragrajdi 53, what proper names, or nouns are. Just 
read that paragraph over once more, J^eforew you go on 
farther with this. Now, then, obseiVe, we do^not use 
articles before proper names of human beings, nor 
before proper names given to animals of any sort. We 
sometimes make use of a sort of i)oetic license, and say 
the Swifts, or the Bacines, meaning men of the stamp 
of those celebrated writers; and in the same sort of 
way, we say a Swift, or a Kacine. The French do the 
same; but this is a mere license, and has notliing to do 
with Grammar. But ^lie French use the aidicle with 
the ju'oper names of countries, and in many other in- 
stances, when we do not, as you will find more fully 
explained when you come to the Syntax of Articles. 

85. We now come to the noun,’ when used to express 
a a parcel, n quantity of pei-sons, or things; and 

here the difterence between the two langua^s is very 
great. We, generally, in these cases, make use of the 
word some; as, give me some Aviiid^ gwe me some beer; 
give me some apples. But the French know nothing 
^t all of the word some, used in this sense. Their word 
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qmlqiie answers to onr some^ but they do not use it in 
the manner here spoken- of. They use the article, 
united, as we have above seen it, with tlie preposition 
de (of), according to the gender and number of the 
noun, thus : 

Give me soma wine; Donnez-moi du vin. 

Give me smns beer, Donnez-moi de la bibre. 

Give me some apples, Donnez-moi des pommes. 

That is to say, give me a or quantity of the wine, 
and so on. Eut, observe, when there is an adjective that 
comes before the noun, the article is left ou^, and the 
preposition de (of) only is used; as. 

Give me some good wine, Donnez-moi de hon vin. 

Give me<i? 07 ?ie beer, Donnez-moi de bonne bibre. 

Give^me some good apples, Donnez-moi de bonnes pommes. 

The reason is, you see, the adjective changes to agree 
with the noun in gender and number; and, therefore, the 
article is not wanted. Here we have, give me of good 
wine ; and so on, and not of the, as in the former cases. 
But, observe again, if the adjective come after the noun, 
then the article must be used ; as. 

Give me some red wine, Donnez-moi du vin rouge. 

Give me some strong beer, Dovnez-moi de la bibre forte. 

Give me some ripe apples, Donnez-moi des pommes mures. 

That is to say, word for word; give mo of the vune 
red; give me q/* the beer strong; give me of the apples 
ripe. And, strange a» this seems to our cai*s, a FrcncJi- 
inan would not understand you if you were to say, 
Donnez-ihoi quelque rouge vin.' Nay, if you were to 
say, rouge vin, forte biere, and mures pommes, he would 
wonder what you mi»ant. Yet this is what you natu- 
rally would say, unh^ss you were taught the principles 
and rales of Grammar. 
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8G. I have now gone through the Etyniolpgy of live 
Noun. I have considered it in its Branches, its. Gen- 
ders, its Numbers, and its Cases; and I have, towards 
the close of* this Letter, given an explanation of the 
use of the Article^ which I could not so well give until 
I had laid before you au account of the Noun. I shall, 
ill the next Letter, proceed to the Etymology of the 
Pronoun ; but before you enter on that, I beg you to 
read once more, very attentively, all the foregoing 
Letters. 
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LETTER VIL 

ETYMOLOGY OF PRONOUNS. 

My dear R [CHARD, 

87. Ill paragraph 34 I described to you, in general 
terms, the nature and use of Pronouns. We ai-e now 
going to treat of the etymology of this sort of words ; 
that is to say, we are going to see how tliey vary their 
forms to suit themselves to the various circumstances 
in which they may be wanted to be used; and this 
variationj^f fur«a we shall find much more extensive in 
the Fiiench than*in the English Pronouns. 

88. There are five Classes of pronouns : the Per- 
sonal; the Possessive; the Relative; the Demonstrative ; 
and the Indeterminate. For you, in this early stage of 
your study, to be able to distinguish these Classes one 
from the other, is impossible. You will bo able to do 
this by-and-by; but it is necessary for mo to make tlie 
division into classes here; because I shall liavo, almost 
directly, to speak of Pronoiuis under these different 
denominations. 

89. PERSONAL PRONOUNS are those wliich 
take the iHace of nouns. This office is, indeed, performed 
by all Pronouns, anddicnce comes their name. But the 
other Pronouns do not supply the place of nouns in the 
same way, and in a manner 'so complete. There are 
Three Persons: for instance, am writing to you 
“about hinil' Yoi*. see, then, that the pronoun which 
represents the person that speaks, is in the first person ; 
ihat.wliich stands in the place of the name of the pe<;*- 
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son who is spoken to, is in the second person ; and that 
wliich stands in the place of the name of the person 
spoken of, is in the third person. This circumstance of 
person is a matter to be strictly attended to ; because, 
as you will by-and-by see, the verbs vary their endings 
to correspond with the person of the pronoun. 

90. Pronouns of the First and Second Person vary 
their form to express number, and those of the Third 
Person to express gender also. And here we come to 
a comparison between the English and French in this 
re.spect. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


1st Person, 

I je or moi. 

we, 

nous. 

2nd Person, 

thou, tu. 

YOU, 

vous. 

3rd Person, Masculine, 

he, il. 

they, 

ils. 

— Feminine, 

1 she, elle. 

they, 

elles. 

— Neuter, i 

1 k. 

they. 



Thus, you see, as was explained in paragraphs 54 and 
55, the French have no neuter gender. All, with them, 
is nude or female; so that they have no word to ausw(‘r 
to our it; nor have they any use for such a Avord. In 
speaking of a man we say, he is; of a stick, it is; but 
they have il est in bolli cases. Besides this, you si'c that, 
in the third person plural, we have only our they, 
Avhether we speak of males, females, or neuters. But 
they have a change in their pronoun to agree with the 
gender of tlie nouns that the pronouns represent. 
Whether we speak of males, or of females, or of neuters, 
we say they Jire, but the Frcncli, in siieaking of males, 
say ils sont, and of female.s, elles sont. 

91. Besides the Number and Gender, there is the 
Case to be considered in these personal pronouns. In 
paragraphs from 72 to 77 inclusive, I explained the 
nature of the cases; and I there apprised you, that when 
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you came to tlie pronoun, you would find that it had 
different endings, or, rather, tliat it assumed different 
forms, to accord with the different cases; as, I, me, he, 
him, and so on. The following table will exhibit the 
difference between the English and the French in this 
respect; but there will still remain much to be ex- 
plained: 


SINGULAR KUMUEK. 


Nominative. Possessive. Objective. 


1st Person, 

r. 

je. 

of me, de moi. 

2nd Person, 

thou. 

tu. 

of thee, de toi. 

3rd i erson, Masculine,.. 

he, 

she, 

it. 

iL 

of him, de lui. 

— Feminine,... 

Neuter, 

elle. 

of her, d’elle. 
of it. 


me, moi. 
te, toi. 
le, lui. 
la, elte, lux. 


Before wc go Jp the Plui-al Number, we must pay a 
little 4 itteiition J:o this table. You have been told 
about the numbers and genders before; but liere you 
see new changes to designate the cases, and you see 
that these cliangos are not nearly so frequent in English 
as in French. You see, in the objective case, 7ne and 
moi for our me; you see le and lui for our him: you see 
la and lui for our her. Now, sometimes the one of these 
is used, and sometimes the other. Wlien the one ought 
to be used, and when the other, the Syntax of Fro- 
nouns will teach you; but fet me just give you an 
example here. Donnez-moi le baton que Jean me 
dfmiia hier. That is, give me the stick that John gave 
me yesterday. The, Syntax wdll teach you why it 
ought to be moi in one place, a: d me in the other. You 
see le ai\d la in this table answering to our him and her; 
and this may puzzle you, because you have seen so 
much of the le and ^a, as Articles. But I observcid to 
you before, in paragraph 43, that words frequently 
belonged to two parts of sjieech ; or, rather, that though 
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containing the sarne letters, they were, in different 
situations, different words. Example: Envoyez ici Iq 
messager qne je le recompense. That is, send hitlier the 
messenger that I may reward limu Again : Prenez lih 
junient ct mettez /ct dans la basse-cour. Take the 
mare and put her in the yai'd. Here the word la comes 
three times: twice it is an article, answering to our 
the^ and once a pronoun, answering to our her. For 
some time you will think that this is very strange^ and 
that tliis Fj-ench is an odd sort of language. The 
Froncli thiid^ just the same of ours till they understand 
it; and you will find, by-and-by, that it is all precisely 
as it ought to be, and that it would be odd, indeed, if 
it were any thing other than that which jt is. ^ Wc now 
come to the plural number. 


rLUllAL NUMBER. 


Nominative. Possesaive, Objective* 


1st Pprson, we, nous, jof iis, 

2ml Person, you, vous. jof you, 


\ 3rd i’erson. Masculine, they, t/s, eux. of tl.ein, 
— Feminine, ,tl;ey, eUesr~' of them, 

— Neuter, Itliey. of them. 


<Je nous, ns, nout. 
de vous. yon, vous. 
d'eux. {them, /c.s-, eu.r. ' 
d' tilts, tliem, ltu.t\ elles. 
ithem. 


Here seems to be a pretty confusion ; for here is our 
they sometimes answered by ils, then by eux, and both 
in the masculine. Then. our them is sometimes les and 
sometimes leur, in both genders; and then it is eux in 
one gender, and elles in the other. Here, too, we see 
the plurtil article les answering to our them. But all 
this, j)uzz]ing as it is to you at ..present, will become 
perfiictly plain by-and-by. You will be told, for in- 
stance, that when the -verb signifies communication 
from one person or thing to another, it takes leur, and 
that, wdicn it signifies something d{.)ne„to an object, it 
takes les, or eux, or elles, as the case may be. Speaking 
of cattle, we should say, mettez-^cs dans la basse-<?our. 
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et donnez-^mr du foin. Eut them in tile yard and give 
</ie7?i.soiiie hay; that is to say, give to them some hay. 

92. Once more let me remind you, that y^ni must 
not he at all surpi’ised at what appears to you to be a 
strange placing of the French words. You must get 
this surprise out of your mind as soon as possible, and 
learn to think that it is right that one language should 
diller thus from another. Remember also wliat I have 
said about the same letters not always making the same 
word. For instance, the leur that you see here means 
to them; but it means, in other cases, their. In the 
first instance it is a personal pronoun, in the latter a 
possessive pronoun. Pay attention to this, or it will 
cause yoii to Avmste your time. 

93. ‘•Before I ^o to the next class of Pronouns, let 
me observe, that the second person singular, iu, toi, te, 
answering to our thou and thee, are not used in French 
mucli more than our thou and thee are in English. 
Something more they are indeed; for the Frcmch thou 
little cliildren, and also very low people. They do it, 
too, when upon terms of very gi’cat familiarity. But, 
generally s])eaking, they, like us, use the second person 
plural, instead of the second# person singular; and, as 
we say you instead of thou, they say vous instead of tu. 
The same may be observed as to thy and thine, of which 
you will see more j)resently. 

94. POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. These do not 
indeed take the ylace of nouns; but as they come 
immediately from the personal pronouns, it is better 
to place them here than any where else. They are 
unaffected by ease* because they have nouns always 
with them, expressed or understood. They are as 
follcvvs : 
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: SINGULAR PERSON. 

1st Person, my, jwon, win, mes, 

2nfl Person, thy, ton, ia, tas. 

3rd PerJbn, Masculine, his, son, aa, 

— Feminine, hers, son, sa, ses. , 

— Neuter. its. • 


PLURAL PERSON. 

our, no/re, nos. 
your, vo/re, ros. 
their, /enr, leurs. 
their, /enr, /eurs. ‘ 
their. 


Here you see a great many changes of ^ the French pro- 
noun ; and you see that our one word my^ for instance, 
has tlirec words, by either of which it may be answered. 
But, observe, our possessive pronouns agree in 7mmher 
and gender (where they meddle with gender) with the 
noun wliich^is the possessor; whereas the French pos- 
sessive pronoun pays no attention to the possessor , but 
agrees in number and gender with the persons or 
things possessed. Thus, while we say, i^ En^^lish, my 
father, my mother, my brothers, my sisters; the French 
say, mon perc, ma more, mes freres, mes sceurs. If we 
have to speak of a masters maid-servant, and of a 
mistress’s man-servant, wc must say Ms maid and her 
man. But the French must say, sa servantc and son 
domestique. So that you will remember, the gender, 
as stated in the above table, applies to the English only. 
The French possessive pronoun forms itself by a rule 
wholly different from our^. It agrees in number and 
gender with the person or thing that is possessed, and 
not that is the 2 >ossessor. But you will further observe, 
that, in the plural number of things possessed, the 
French possessive pronouns take «lo notice of gender. 
I say, mes mains, my hands, and mes bras, my arms, 
though the first is feminine and the last masculine. 
Neither, you see, is gender taken any notice of in the 
plural ^yersom, though the things possessed be in the 
singular. I must say, mon chien, my dog, ma poule, 
my hen; but I must say, noire chien and noire pwule. 
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The same remark ap])lies to votre. and hur^ yonr and 
their. [As to mon^ ton, and 5071 / when before a nonii 
beginning with a vowel or an h mute, sec jjaragrapli 
80<).j 

95. But there are some of these possessive pronouns 
whieh stand without the noun. They refer immedi- 
ately to it indeed; but they do not go directly before it, 
like the others. Such* as mine and yours; as, whoso 
pen is that ? It is mme. Thus, the j)ronoun, though 
it directly refers to the noun, and denotes possession, 
does not come directly before it. These, in French, 
take the article; and, in the above case, in answer to 
the question about the pen, I must answer, /a mieiinc; 
and not call H simply mine. As the pronouns must 
take ’the aiticle, the article must agree with them in 
number and gender, as with the nouns, as before shown 
in the Etymology of N ouns. These pronouns themselves 
vary their form to express both number and gendei* in 
the three persons singular, and to express number in 
the three persons plural ; as follows : 

SINGULAR POSSESSION. PLURAL POSSESSION, 


Masculine. 

Feminine. 

Masculine, 

Feminine. 

mine, 

thine, 

I 0 mien, 

la mienne, 

les miens, 

les iniennes 

le tien, 

la tienue, 

les tiens. 

les tien lies. 

his. 

le sien, 

la sienne, 

les siens. 

les siennes. 

hers. 

le sien, 

la sienne, 

les siens, 

les siennes. 

ours, 

le nutre, 

la notre, 

les notres. 

les notres- 

yours, 

le \ otre, 

la*’^6tre, 

les votres, 

les votres. 

theirs, 

Ic leur, 

la leur. 1 

les leurs. 

les leurs. 


The Ai’ticle is applied to these exactly as to nouns, and 
according to the instructions in paragraphs from 78 to 
83 inclusive. Thus we say, du mien, de la mienno, des 
miens, des iniennes, au mien, d, la mienne, aujc miens, 
and aax miemies; and so on, throughout the whole of 
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those pronouns, precisely as in the case of nouns, as 
explained in the paragraphs just referred to.- Once 
more let me remind you, that whenevtu’ these posses- 
sive ]fronouns express gender^ it the gender of *the 
thing jjoasrssed, and not the gender of the possessor. • 

00. IlELATTVE PRONOUNS. The following 
pronouns are called relative, because they generally 
r(‘late to the nouns which have gone bofoi*e in the 
sentence. IikIochI, all pronouns relate to nouns. Rut 
it is useful to put them in classes, and, therefore, 
tliis aj)])el]atiou is given to these ])ronouns which fol- 
low. The lielatires, in English, arc toho, luhich, that, 
and what in some cases. TFAo becomes whoae and whom : 
the other three do not change their fo:^n. The French 
Relatives are qui, le(piel, (pioi; and ^ome others that I 
shall mention presently. We, in some cases, use tvho 
and that indiflerently for persons and things. Which 
we apply only to things. These Relative pronouns of 
the two languages answer to each othia* thus : 

who, qui. whom, que, qui, 

v that, qui, que. which, qui, que, lequel. 

whose, de qui, dont. what, quoi, que, quel. 

of whom, de qui, dont. 

Til is is not the place tQ go into a detail of the cases 
wlien one of th(?se is to be used, and when the other. 
Tliat Avill be done in the Syntax of Pronouns, after I 
shall have gone through the Etymology of Verbs; for 
must speak of these when ^'^e are giving instruc- 
tions foi* the proper use of the pronouns. It seems, at 
first sight, that there must be great difficulty liere, but 
you will find that all these difficulties gradually dis- 
apjxiar. 

97. None of the above piunouns, except quel and 
lequel, change their form to exju'ess luimber and gAider. 
Th(,‘se two do it thus : * 

P 
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Masculine. Feminine, 

* quel, quels. || quelle, quelles. 

16 qucl, lesquels. || laquelle, lesquelles. 

The former does not take the article. It merely takes 
the preposition. But the latter takes the article, and 
joins it to itself. 

fie quel, de queLs. de quelle, do quelles. 

k (luel, a quels. k quelle, k quelles. 

diKincl, desquels. de laquelle, desquelles. 

aufiuel, aiixquels. k laquelle, auxquelles. 

98. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS are those 
which ijoint out persons or things in contradistinction 
to otluirs. Ours are, thesCy thaty those, and some* 

times 'iohdt : as, this is the man whom I wanted to see ; 
those are the bopks which I wish you to read. Tlie 
Frencli-.have one pronoun of this sort, from which all 
the rest a[)pear to come ; and that is ce, which, accord- 
ing to circumstances, means this or that. It becomes 
cet before a singular noun masculine, beginning with 
a vowel or an h mute; cette before all feminine nouns 
in the singular; and ces before all plural nouns of 
both genders. Besides this, several other pronouns 
gi’ow out of this one, and vary their forms according 
to situation and circumstances. As follows : 

SINGULAR. 

Masculine. Feminine. 

C(i, or cety this, or that. ce//e, this, or that. 

celniy Ik*, or that. cclle, she, or that. 

celui~ciy this. . celle-ciy this. 

celui-ldy that. celle-la. that. 

PLURAL. 

Masculine. Feminine, 

cesy these, or those. ces, these, or those. 

ceuxy those. cellesy tho.se. 

ceux-ciy tiie.se. celles-ciy these. 

ceux- Ihy those. celles-la. those. 

There are, also, ceci and cela; ce is souk ‘times pn.t 
before qui and que, making tuis that; as, ce que vous 
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elites; this that you say; or, as we should express 
it, that which you say. All these pronouns take tlie 
preposition de or d before them occasionally; but riot 
the article. Observe, I beg you, tlio little words,* ci 
and Id (the latter with an accent, to distinguish it froTii 
the article). These, you see, are added to some of 
these pronouns. Ci means Aere, and Id means there. 
So that, taken literally, celid-ci means this here, and 
celui-ld moans this there. There is, in fact, precisely 
this same meaning in ceci and cela; only the two for- 
nuT admit of variation to answer the purposes of 
number and gender, and the two latter do not. 

09. INDETEllMIISrATE PEONOUNS make the 
last class of words of this Part of Speed?. Amongst the 
most im])ortant of the Indeterminate l\onouns are le, en, 
y, on, and se. These are words of great use in French; 
and, properly speaking, we have, in English, nothing 
that answers to some of them. We sometimes, indeed, 
say, one is jdeased, one hears, one thinks, and the like; 
but this is not the French on, nor is it congenial to our 
language. And then, when we say onds-self, it is seldom 
in the way that the French use their se ; besides, the 
se becomes soi in many cases, and is a most prevalent 
and efficient word in the French language. Therefore, 
1 must not attempt to give you the English of these 
words here; but rc(piest you to bear them in mind as 
things to be explained in the Syiitax of Pronouns. I 
shall now give you a list of the Indeterminate Pro 
nouns; and you will se’e that, though there* are no 
variations in the form of the English Pronouns of this 
class, it is otherwise with those of ^hc •French. Some 
you will find without variations of .form; but tlie 
gj*eatcr part vary to express gender and number. 
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SINGULAR. 



ifasc. 

1 Fern, 

1 Maic. 

Fern. 

AU, 

lout. 

toute. 

tOUSt 

tout '-5. 

both, 

run bt Vautn, j 

Vune et Vautre, 

les unset lesautres. 

les unes et Us 
autres. 

eitlier. 

Vun ou r autre, • 

Pune ou r autre. 

let uns ou les 
autres, 

les unes ou let 
autres. 

neither. 

ni Pun Tii I'autre, 

ni Pune ni Pautre. 

ni les uns ni les 
autres, 

ni les unes ni les 
autres. 

one another, | 

Pun V autre. 

Pune Pautre, 

let uns let autres. 

les unes les autres. 

somebody, I j 
or > 

some one, j 

quelqu'un. 

quelqu'une, 

quelques-uns. 

guelquei-unes. 

everybody, I 
or V 

everyone, 3 

cAacun, 

chacune. 



nobody, 
no 011 ^ > 

none, ) 

Mucun, 

jnn/, 

aucune. 

nuUe. 




anybody, 

wlioever, 

whatever, 

nobody, 

many, 

nothing, 

it, 

^0, 

nr 

such, 

of it, 
ot him, 
of lier, 
of them, 

to it, 
to liiqi, 
to licr, 
to them, 

one, 

they, 

we, 

people, 

self, 

or 

selves, 


\ I • 

> ^quiconqucy 
qiielconquc, 
\perfonne. 

I 

Ipfusieurs, 


> Singular Number only, and of both genders. 

I 

Plural Number only, and of both genders. 
Singular Number only, and of both genders. 


j '0»f 

L 


These never change their forma. 


which sometimes becomes soi, • 
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[Certain other words might be included in the fore- 
going list ; as, autrui, others, other people ; qui •que ce 
soit, whoever, whosoever, anybody. Some are classed, 
iiccording to the sense in which they are used, either 
as })ronouns or as adjectives.] 

100. This is a formidable list; but it will be over- 
come by industry and patience. Some of these words 
are not always pronouns ; and as to the last Jive in the 
table, they have by some been called relative pronouns, 
while others have called iXiam personal pronouns. They 
do not apjicar to me to belong to either of those classes; 
])ut seem to come under the appellation given to this 
class. However, it signifies not much how we class 
them, so that we learn the use of thenif so tlmt we get 
at their true meaning, and learn how to apply them ; on 
what occasions to use them, and how to place them in 
sentences. To teach us this must be the business of the 
Syntax. The words 

chaque^ each, or every, 

qudquey some, or any, 

such, or like, 

are by some considered as pronouns. The two former 
are more properly adjectives; and so is the latter, 
('xcepting when it is eniployed, as it may be, in the 
sense of our somebody or certain person. 
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ETYMOLOGY OF ADJECTlVEf?. 

My dear Richard, 

101. Turn to paragraph 35; for there you will find 
my description of this part of speech. Having read 
that paragraph, you will now learn the difference be- 
tween our Adjectives and those of the French, and 
this difference you will find to be great indeed. Our 
adjective, is, in all its different situations, the same in 
form; • that is, composed of the same letters^ except where 
its form is changed to express degrees in the qualities, 
the properties, or the dimensions, of the nouns to which 
it is ai)plied : as, a great man, a greater man, the great- 
est man. This is all that our adjectives change their 
form to accomj)lish. Sometimes we mark these de- 
gi*ees of comparison by the helj) of the words more and 
most; and we can always do it if we like: as, a great 
man, a nmre great man, the most great man. This is 
not done, generally, when our adjectives are words of 
one or two syllables; but it is when they arc longer 
words; as, a deplorable event, a more deplorable event, 
or a most deplorable event. In this respect, the French 
language is still more simple than ours ; for it almost 
alv)ays marks the degrees -of - comparison in this way ; 
as, un grand homrae (a great man), un plus grand 
liomme, leplus homme. There are a few words 

of very common use with regard to which this rule is 
not followed; but what I have to say further about tljo 
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degrees of comparison I must put off, till I have spoken 
of the genders and numbers of Adjectives. 

102^ In j)aragraph 55 I 02)eried this subject; and 
you will do well to read that paragijajdi again, together 
with the two following ones. Indeed, it is necessary 
to read them, as they belong to what I am now writing. 
Thus, you see, then, that, while our adjectives have no 
changes of form, except to express the degrees of com- 
j)arison, no French adjective .can bo used with propriety 
(excei^t by mere accident) unless we know how to change 
its form te make it agree in gender and number with 
the noun to which it relates. Here is another, and a 
very great matter, wholly unknown to our language. 
Our word lehite, for instance, is alwa^ loliiiey whetlier 
applied to j)aper, to skin, or to (fnc paper br two 

1) apers, or one skin or two skins. Not so the French 
word; that is, 2 )a 2 ner hlanCy peau blanche^ ixxjners hlancs^ 

2 ) eaux blanches. Now, tlien, let us see wliat assistance 
we can get from ^ndes, to enable us to perfoi ni tliis 
very imj^ortant part of the business of speaking and 
writing French. For, mind, errors in this are essential. 
It will seem strange to you, but it is a fact, that if you 
were to say, j^ajacr hlmnche, or peau blanc, a French- 
man would scarcely understand you. Odd as it a})- 
pcars to us, that the Article, the Pronoun, and the 
Adjective, must all agree in ge nder with the noun ; 
urc'less as this af)pears to us. It must take jdace in 
French, or the words that you would utter would be 
more broken and ridiculous gibberish thaft ever a 
Frenchman muttered when only just beginning to 
make an attcm 2 )t to speak English? • 

103. It being, then, absolutely necessary that we 
know how to vary the adjectives so as to make •them 
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agree in gender and number with their nouns, let me 
now speak to yon of the rules for this purpose, begin- 
ning with those which relate to the genders, 

104. This is by no means so difficult a matter as the 
ge^ider of nouns. In the case of the adjectives, we get 
at sometliing worthy of being called rule; whereas, in 
that of the nouns, we only tease and torment ourselves, 
and add greatly to our toil, by endeavours to find out 
rules to ease us of our labour. The Adjective, in its 
primitive state, as grand (great), is always applicable 
to the noun of the masculine gender and singular 
number. Wliat we want to know, therefore, is, how 
to change its form so asjio make it of the feminine 
gender. Ry looking into the Dictionary for the Frencli 
word tb answer t6 our word lyretiy^ we find fdi. This 
tells us that, as homme is man, we may sayyo^i homme. 
But it must not be joli before femme, woman ; and we 
want to know what it must be. The large Dictionary 
will, indeed, tell us; but we cannot always have this 
in our hands ; therefore, we seek for rules ; and, in this 
case, we sliall find them convenient and easy. 

105. The feminine form is given to the Adjective by 
making some addition, or chakige, in the ending of it; 
as, 'petit (little), petite; or, as, has (low), basse. Our 
rules, therefore, must be founded on the ending of the 
primitive adjective; and they are as follows: 

First Rule. A‘11 Adjectives that end with an e 
mut(i are of both genders. They do not change 
their form on account of gender; as, un homme 
sage, une femme 8a>ge; a wise man, a wise 
woman, '■ 

Second Rule. Now, generally speaking, the others 
‘ only add an e mute to form theii* feminines; asi, 
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impertinent, impertinente. And, observe, this is 
invariably the case with all adjectives ending 
;with voviels: except favori, favourite, the 
feminine of whicli is favorite, Betd, blessed, 
changes to henie; except when the term to be 
Tised i-efers to the rites of .the church, and 
then we must employ the passive participle of 
the verb henir, to bless : as, pain hhdt, con- 
secrated bread; eau hhdte, holy- water. 

Third Rule. 'Adjectives ending vaf, change the 
f inio r>e; as, 2^ositif positive. 

Fourth Rule. Adjectives ending in c, change 
tlio c into die; as, hlanc, bland le. There are 

four exco2)tions to this rido, puMic, Gs'ec, Turc, 
cadne, which change the c intb que; as, Jj'iiblic, 
pnbliqne. 

Fifth Ritle. Adjectives ending in n, with an o 
or ie before the n, add 7 ie; as, bon, bonne; but 
if there be not an o or ie before the n, the 
adjectives ending in n follow the second ride; 
that is to say, they add an e mute : rcA, fin, fine. 

Sixth Rule. Adjectives ending in I, witli e, o, 
u, or ei, before it^add le; as, cruel, cruelle. But 
if the final I be not preceded by one of these 
vowels, or by el, the adjectives ending in I 
follow the general rule, and simjjly take an 
e mute in addition; as,* futil, futile. One 
excej)tion there is, however, in gentil, which 
makes yentUle. • * 

Seventh Rule. Adjectives ending in t, with e or 
a before it, generally add tef us,«?ie^, nette. But 
tliis is not without exception, for secret becomes 
secrete, which is the case with some others, - 
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Eighth Rule. Adjectives ending in mr or 
• change them into erne; as, riinqueur (sneering), 
nioqtieuse; religimx (religious), religicu^e. But 
of the adjectives ending in eur, the following 
are exceptions to this rule, and follow the 
Second Rule ; that is to say, add an e. 


anterior, 

posterior, 

citerior, 

ulterior, 

interior, 

exterior, 

major, 

minor, 

superior,^; 

inferior, 

bettor. 


Masc. 

anlirieur^ 

post€neur^ 

citerieur, 

ult^rieWf 

int&ieur^ 

exlerieurt 

majeur, 

tninenry 

§upeneur^ 

initrktir, 

meilUur^ 


Fern, 

aniffrieiire. 

posterieiire 

cififrieure. 

ult&icuve. 

ivtenevrc. 

exterieure. 

majt lire. 

mineure. 

sup&kitre. 

injerkurt. 

meiUeure. 


The following can he brought under no rule. 
They are few in number; they are words ot* 
very common use, and their manner of ibrming 
their feminines may bo quickly learuod. 


soft, 

foolish, 

fine, 

new, 

faUe, 

sweet, 

reddish, 

fresl), 

beniL^nant, 

jealous, 

green, 


Masc. 

VlOtty 
fOUy 
heaUy « 
nouveaUy 
fauxy 
Umgy 
dOltXy 
rouXy 
fraisy 
beniriy 
mnliriy^ 
jalouxy 
verty 


Fern. 

mnlh. 

folk. 

belle. 

noiwelle. 

fausse. 

longue. 

douce. 

rousse. 

frah'he. 

heuigne. 

maligne. 

Jaluuse. 

vcrle. 


It is to be obf^orvod, that beau was fornun-Jy wi’ittcai 
hd; and wc now say, hel honimey hd esprit; and hel ct 
\literally, liandsome and good) is a common plira.st*. 
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NmLveau was formerly written nouvel; and it is so 
atiU, when coming before a noun which begins vilh a 
vowel ;^as, le nouvd an, the new year. The same witli 
the masculine of mou, which may ]pe mol; as, le iml 
edredon, the soft down. Also with that of fou, whicJi 
may hefol; as, while you must say, U est fou d" amour, 
he is love-mad, you must not say, dest un fou aimur, it 
is a foolish love affair, but, deet xm fol amour, 

106. If these rules bo properly attended to, there 
can be few mistakes as to the gender of adjectives, 
which, you will bear in mind, depends, in all cases, 
upon the gender of the nouns to which they belong. 

107. As to the Number, adjectives form their 'plurah 
from their singulars in the same maimer tj^at nouns 
do, and that manner is described fully in paragraj)h 68, 
to which you must now go back. Head tluit whole 
paragraph again very carefully, and apply to the 
adjectives what you there find in the five rules relat- 
ing to the numbers of nouns. The adjective is to 
agree w\tli its noun in number ; as, un grand honime, 
a great man; deux grands hommes, two great men. 
Having, then, the number of the noun, you use the 
singular, or the ])lural, 4 of the adjective accordingly; 
and, again I observe, you are to form the plural from 
the singular according to the five rules in paragra})h 
()8, which ap])ly to adjectives as well as to nouns, and 
whicli, therefore, it is wholly unnecessary to repeat 
]i(U*e. 

108. Tliere are about*t\venty adjectives ending in al, 
which, like some nouns, have no jdsiral numher, exce})t 
in a particular instance or two; bat th detail of these 
is unnecessary licre; because the manner of using them 
will be amply taught, by-and-by, in the course cf the 
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Exercises. This is one of those matters on which a 
great deal of time might be employed with great 
ingenuity, but with very little profit. 

.109. There now remains to be noticed the manner 
of forming the degrees of comparison, mentione d 
before in paragraph 101. It was there observed, that 
the French, instead of changing, so frequently as wo 
do, the endings of the adjectives to denote degrees in 
the qualities and properties and dimensions of the 
nouns, make use almost always^ as we do sometimes^ of 
jdus and le answering to our more and the rmst. 
Suppose we be speaking of b, p^'elly garden, the degrees 
would be formed thus ; 

priBtty, prettier, prettiest. 

joli^ plus JoHf le plus jolu 

This is almost the invariable rule in French. But, 
observe, that the le becomes la if the noun be a 
feminine; so that, if, with this same adjective, we 
Avere speaking of a flower^ which is feniinine, tlio 
Avords must stand thus : 

pretty, i prettier, prettiest. 

jollet I plus joUe^ la phisjolie. 

110. There needs nothing ^urther to be said on a 
matter so plain. But there are a foAV French adjectives 
Avluch are irregular in this respect. We have, in our 
language, a few such ; as, good^ which does not make 
gooder and goodest, but belter and best. We have, btv 
sides, badj little^ much, which are also irregular. The 
French have only four adjectives of this description; 
and these answer, in point of meaning, to the first tim e 
of ours. They are, ion, good; 7nauvaisj bad; 'niechant, 
wick<‘d; and petit, little. Their degrees arc formed 
thus . 
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hon, 

meilleur, 

le meilleur. 

good, 

better, 

the best. 

inauvais. 

pire. 

le pire. ‘ 


worse, 

the worst. 

mechant. 

pire. 

le pire. 

wicked, 

wickeder, 

• wickedest. 

petit, 

nioindre. 

le moindre. 

little, 1 

less, 

the least. 


Observe, however, tlifit all these, except the first, fre- 
quently form their degrees by the aid of and le 
2 )lu 8 . Plus mauvaiSf i>lu8 mediant, and plus petit, arc 
proj)er enough ; and even phf8 bon is not absolutely bad 
French. SUll, the above is the usual mode of forming 
the degrees of these adjectives, which form the only 
exceptions to the gcneiul ride. 

111. There are, as you will see by-ftnd-by> some of 
the Adverbs which have degrees of tjonii^arisoir; but 
that is a trifling matter; and at any rate, it does not 
belong to tliat Part of Speech the Etymology of which 
lias been the subj(H:t of this Letter, There is much 
to attend to in placin<j the adjective; for it must some- 
times come liefore and sometimes after the noun. But 
tliis is matter for the Syntax of Adjectives. Tlie great 
thing belonging to adjectives is, the (jetuler. The num- 
ber must be attended te also; but we are most apt to 
commit mistakes in regard to the genders. We Eng- 
lish ai*c very apt to look upon the.se genders of adjectives 
as being useless. This is, as you Avill find, a great 
error. Thty not oidy give to the' language a pleasing 
varic‘ty of sound; but, in many cases, they tend to 
prevent sentences from being equivocal. 
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LETTER IX. 
etymology of verbs. 

My dear Richard, 

112. Ill paragi'aph 3G I explained to you wliat suvt 

of* ^vo^ds Verbs are. You must now read that }»ara- 
L-rapii again with great attention. Having done that, 
you will enter on an inquiry into the variations of 
form to which words of this sort are liable; and 
you will find, that in French these variations are u])- 
wards of number, while in English they are 

only four, Tlie* verb to finf for instance, becomi's 
findestj finds^ founds finding. This verb can take no 
other than one of these forms; but the French verlj 
trouver, wliich answers to our verb tojindy does, as you 
will see by-and-by, assume more than tJdrty difliu'ent 
forms; that is to say, is composed, under so many 
different circumstances, of different letters. 

113. Xow, the Etymology of verbs teaches us when 
one of these forms is to be used, and Avheii another ; 
and this, there being so many different forms, must 
evidently be a matter of great importance. In order 
to know what form the verb is to be in, that is to say, 
what lettijrs it is to bh composed of, we must first learn 
something about the different circumstances in which 
verbs may be placed; because,* as I have just observed, 
the verb changes its form to accommodate itself to 
those different circiiln stances. These circumstances are, 
Person^ Timey and Mode, Verbs are distinguished as 
activ'by 'passive^ or neuter; but that is another matter. 
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Riiil is to be tre<‘ite(l of farther on. At present we 
have to do with tlie three circumstances just mentioned; 
because on them depend all live changes in the form of 
the verb. ^ 

114. As to PEESON', you have, in the last Letter, 
but oiHi, liad the distinction about tjie persons fully 
explained to you ; but you will do well now to read 
j^aragraphs 80 and 00 again. I am to speak of the 
Modes by-and-by; but I must here anticipate a little. 
There lire four modes: the Infinitive^ the Jndicatice^ 
the Subjunctive, and the Imperative. The distinctions 
will app(‘ar nuji-e clearly hereafter; but it is necessary 
to say hero, that the Infinitive Mode exhibits the verb 
in its })riinitive and unrestricted sense; to fi^id. In 
this mode it is a sort of Noun in pohit of graiiiTnai-; 
as, to find faults in others is very common. This is 
called the Infinitive Mode, because when used in this 
mode, or manm.'r, the verb is in its large and ginieral 
sense, and not confined to person or time. But that 
which induces me to introduce this matter here is, to 
show you, before we enter into a comparison of the two 
languages with res})ect to verbs, the dilference between 
an English and a ErencL verb in this their primitive, 
or original, form. Our verb in this state has the word 
to always with it and belonging to it. The French verb 
has no such thing. It is complete in itself; and, accord- 
ingly, trouver means to find. Bearing this in mind, we 
will now proceed to consider the circumstances Persoot. 
The Verb must agree in person with the noun'or pro- 
noun. For instance, I say, / find; but I must say, 
thou fiindest, and he finds. Then, if*I iKii sjicaking of 
the act of a number of persons, I must not say, they finds, 
but they find. However, in our language, the char.ge.s 
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ill the form of the vcrh are, as was before observed, few, 
while in the French tliev are luiineroiis ; and I will now 
give you a spt'cimen of the great dilfereiice of, the two 
languages in this respect. 

je frouve, I find. nous trourous^ we find. 

tu troui'f'S, thou findest. vous trouvcz^ you find. 

il trouvBf he finds. ils trouventj they find. 

Here, you see, there are only thre£ dilTereut forms of 
the English verb, while there are fice of the French; 
and these differing, too, very wddely from each other. 

lid. TIME is the next circumstance; tor an action, 
or a state of being, may be spoken of as in the 
the past, or the time: as, I find, Vjhvnd, 1 tdudl 
find. The v«^rb changes its form, therefore, t(> suit 
itself to this circumstance of time; but, its e]iang<’s in 
Fnuich are very different from the clianges in Engli^li. 
In English we generally add ed to the present llnie of 
the verb, in order to make the 'past as, 1 /ore, 

which makes, I loved. I must sto]) Ina-e to remark, 
tliat we, as woll as the French, hav(* some irreipdar 
verbs, and that tliese <lo not form their past tinu‘S in 
tlie same way; as, irrite, which makes irroie: or, with 
the verb to Juid, wbieli ma^es yo///n/. Hut this is a 
matter be treated <»f farther on. At present wt* must 
C(udiiie ourxlves to an explanation of the differenet' in 
tlie manner in which the two languages make th<‘ 
changes in their v«*i;]»s, in order to denote tin* eireuni- 
staiice of tune: that is to .say, in order to tell us, 
whetlnii* the acti<»ii spoken of be done in tlie jire-eiit, 
wa^ done at a }>ast, or is to be doiu* at a future, time. 
Let us now sep tb« dillerence. 

je I found. nous trouvioiis, ; we found. 

fu troni'iiia^ thou foundcfet. vous trouvitz^ you found. 

U truucuit, he found. ^ ^ (rouvuient, , they found. 
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Thus, you see, the diiTorence is great indeed-; and you 
will, of course, see that this circumstance of tiiiuj is of 
great iinportance. But far is this from being all witli 
regard to the j)ast time; for the Frefich have tv^o past 
times. Tliat which I have exhibitcal is called the past 
imperfect; the other, which y<iu will sec a specimen of 
prescuitly, is called the past perfect. When one of these 
is to be used, and when the other, will be exjdaiiied 
when we come to the Syntax of Verbs, which we shall 
in Letter XXTTL (Par. 387); but they must be both 
noticed here; for one of them is as often used as the 
other, and tin y must by no means be confounded with 
eaeh otlnn-. In some cases I must translate I founds 
by je f roavais : but in other cases I must translate it by 
je troiirai; and I must go through all tlie persons in the 
following manner: 

Je trouvaiy I found. nous irovrames^ we found. 

tu trouvaSj thou founde-^t. V'ms trourafes, you fi>und. 

il trouva, he found. ' ils trourerent^ they found. 

ddien, a.s to the future time, we, in English, ha\'e tin' 
little words v'ill and shall ^ which -we put belbre the 
verb to t'Xpre.^s the future meaning; but the French 
have no such little words* mind tliat, I beg you. Tliey 
express the future meaning by a change in the ending 
of the verb itself; and thi.s con.^titutes one of the great 
dillerences in the two languages. Our words inll and 
shall not only (*xpre.ss future tiiue, but convey al.'^o a 
im aning as to iatentiou and ohliyation. The J'^ivnoh 
have no different endings of tlu'ir verbs to ex]>res.s 
these, wbieb, in tlnur langnag»', are t<> be gathered from 
tlu^ tenor of tlie whole sentence. l^iey*have coinjdeto 
‘verbs wliicli expn’s.s poirer^ aiid diUy^ and that 

supply the place of our inll^ can, shall, should, mujht, 
* u 
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and. the Test. Letter XXIV. (Par. 414) will contain 
an account of these. In exhibiting the (liHerono<^ he- 
tween the languages in this respect, I shall the 
word iW//, though' you will understand, that I might, 
for this purpose, take sluill with equal propriety. 

je trotwerai, I w*!!! find. nous troni'crons^ we will find. 

iu troiii'erast thou wilt find, vous (rouverezj voii will fi»i<I. 

i7 (rouvera^ he will find. Us tivuveronff they will (in*!. 

Great as these changes in the form of tin* \'erh art*, 
there are otlier and .still gi'cater changes; but you Iiave 
now seen a sulHeient specimen of those whidi arise out 
of tlie circumstances of lyerson and of time. 

116. MODE generally means manner; and in giani- 
mar it lias tlie .same meaning. At tin? beginning of 
paragra])h 114 I have sj>oken of the Injinitire Mode. 

I have now to speak of the three other Modes: the 
IndicalivCy the i^ichjiuictive, aaH tlie I mperative^ the two 
former of which must be carefully distinguished from 
each <^tber; because the verb, in its several tiim‘s, 
rhanyes its form to suit itself to this circumstance of 
Mode. The Imperative Mode you will find to lx* a 
matter of little difficulty; but when you ought to use 
the TndicativCj and when tliL- Subjunctive^ fonu, vou 
will lind to be a matter of great impfa-tance. You will, 
tlierefore, give your best attention to what T am now 
about say. We sometime.s speak of an action in a 
declaraJtory manner;' tliat is to .say, we i.ndicati:, or 
deojare^or in other words, merely say^ that the action 
is taking place, or that it lias taken, or will tak(‘, place. 
But at otlier times we speak of it in a conditional 
manner. In these latter ca.ses there is always some- 
thing snljoiaed, in the w’ay of condition or eon.se(pience. 
There is some subjoined, or subjunctive, cireurnstance. 
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Wlien, therefore, a verb m used in the fii'st.r)f these 
nianii(‘rs, it is in the Indicatii e Mode; and wh^ii in 
tli(^ secoj^id, it is in Stfhjuactive M ode. Tli(\se names 
and distinctions would be iiscdess, if#it wer(‘ not tlia't 
the form of th(^ verb changes in order to agre(j witli the 
Modes. For instance, I say, he finds. Tliis simj>ly 
Indicates that lie does the act. But I must say, Ac Jind, 
if I have a condition nr consequence to subjoin ; as, 
though he fnd a sheep, he cannot sell it. Thus you see 
in the one ease it is finds, and in the otlaa’ eax* find, 
tJiough th(? person and the number of the ])ronoun be 
the sam<^ in both cases. In <nir language, however, 
then* is but little variation in tlie verb Itsetf to ex]n*es.s 
tliis cliai!g(‘ in tlie Mode.s. We expn‘ss tlTe gi’etter part 
of the changes by the nu*ans of the Itttle words moy, 
viifd, could, xcontd, or shovhl. Tlie French have no 
such words; and, in all these cases t»f a subjunctive 
natiir(‘, tliey (‘Xprt'ss themselves in a manner wholly 
dillercnt fnun ours, as you will m'c by-and-by, wln*n 
you come to the Syntax of Verbs. The Verb in the 
ludicatlve Mode is as it h;is been exhibited in tlie two 
pr<*ceding paragraphs, sliowing the present, past, and 
futim* of the verb to find» Tn the ^ubjniicflve there is 
7^o future, jiropcrly so called; but, a present time and 
two past times. The jireseiit of the ^Subjunctive is, in 
the thre(‘ persons singular, and in the third person plural, 
the same' precisely as the present t>f the Indicative, in 
tlu* verb truuver. But this is not the case with some 
otlnn* verbs, as you will stv by-and-by. The present of 
the Sidijunetive is, therefore, as follows: 

. t)'< uve, I mny find. I' nous frouvions, . wc may find. 

ill trovre.i, iliou inayeat find, i runs irouviez, '• you in.'iy find. 

U trvuve, , he may find. i iU iruuvent, , they may fmd. 
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Before Qvery plimse of this sort, in this mode of the 
verb, "there is, in French, que^ answering to onr that; 
and in most cases there is the that in English, either 
expressed or understood; but I omit the qne here; be- 
cause I am here merely showing you how the verb 
changes its form: The next change, or rjither, set of 
changes, that it takes, is to express the past time of the 
Subjunctive. I shall take the word should, to put 
before the English verb; but ivould^ or could^ might do 
as wt‘ll for this mere purpose of exhibiting the changes 
in the form of the French verb. 

Je. trc/urcrniii^ I should find. ‘ notts trouveri ms,' we should find. 
in trovverais, thou shouldest find. vous irouteriez, you slioul<I find. 
il troucera't, he snould find. !i ih tvouveruUnt, ’ they aliould find. 

Now, this is not, strictly speaking, a past time either in 
French or in English ; nor is that which I am now 
going to exhibit. But it is necessary to give them 
names; and, therefore, the above is called the wir 
2 )crfect of the Subjiinctive Mode, and the following is 
called tlie past perfect of the Subjunctive Mode; and 
this i.s in imitation of the names rather than of the 
things used in the Indicative Mode. This past pcifcct, 
then, is a.s follows : 

(rouvaase, I luiglit find. nous trouvassions, ! we niifrht find. 

tntronvnssts, tluiu find, vous trouvassiez, ' you find. 

Utrouvat, he might find. \ils irouvassent^ they might find. 

But you must take care to remember, that it is not 
alivags that these Engli.sh [ihra.s(*.s are translated ]>y 
these French phrases. It frerpiently ha})])ens, that 
where the Indicative Mode is used in one laiignagt' tlie 
Subjunctive is nse^l in the otlier. Tlie.se matters will 
be exjdaiiied wlien we come to the Stjntax. V^diat 1 
am doing h(‘r<^ is merely teaching you tlie changes in 
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tlie form of the verbs. Of the ModeSy then/ there re- 
mains only the Imperative. It is called the Impefativey 
because^ it is used in commanding; but it is also used 
in calling to or invoicing. It is, in* fact, in English, 
nothing more than the jn'esent of tlie Iwlicalivey accom*- 
paiiied with some words expressing a command, a 
wish, or a prayer, or the like. In the verb trouver it 
caus(‘a no change at all in the form of the vtTb, except 
in the second person singular; but this is not the case 
with regard to some other verbs. The first person 
singular has no place here; because no person com- 
mands or calls to himself. 

I I trouvonsy let us find. 

truvve, find. j; irouveZy j fin(f. 

qii'il irouvcy let him find. i qu'iU trouvettty I let them*find. 

When we are speaking directly to another, or to others, 
in tile second pei'sou, either singular or plural, we have 
only to name the act that they are to do at our request 
or command; and, therclbre, if we want them to Juidy 
we .simply say, Jind. Jhit, when there are othei's to 
2)ar(ake with m in the act, or where the parties who are 
to act are thiril |iartics, we make use of let. The 
French, you see, in the i'A'st of these cases, sim[)ly use 
the w'ord describing the act; as, tnmvoni>y which means 
Jind ivCj or let us find. And in tlie third person, 
w'hethiT singular or plural, they make use of (jue; that 
is to iiiiyy(/i(U. Liti rally, ho. y indy that they find. 
The (pill and (ju'il.s are written with the elision, according * 
to the rul(‘ which you Ibulid in paragraph 24. It must 
nut be qiic //, because il lu gins w'ith a vow el. This is, 
then, that he find. And, if you examine closely, you 
will lind our own phrase to be i»reoisely the same. For, 
wl^t do we mean by lU him lind? We may, in some 
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cases mean, indeed, to giv'e him leave to do it; hot, in 
general, this is not what we mean. Our meaning, 
when we make use of such }>hi*ases, generally is, lot 
things he so that ' he find, or perform the act of finding. 
The French simply say, that he find. 

117. I have now gone through the circumstances of 
Person, Time, and Mode. But the verb assumes two 
other forms, called the Participles. We have the same 
ill English ; as, finding, fomxd. They are called parti- 
ciples, because they partake of the nature of adjectives 
and of verbs. Of verbs they are a part; and yet they 
are frequently adjectives: as, 1 am killing a sheep; it is 
a killing disease. In the first of these insfiinces killing 
is a yerir, in the last an adjective. This is called the 
active participle. Killed, which is, with us, sjielled 
like tlie past time of tlu^ verb, is called tlu^ passive 
j)ai-ticiple. 1 killed a sheep; there is a killed sheep. 
In the first of these instances it is a verb, in the last 
an adjective*. Yon will see that the French passive 
]>articiplc is not the same in form as the past time of 
the verb. (See further, as to participles, jianigi-aph 
122, and paragraph 43G.) 

118. Lot me now lay befor6 you a complete (\mjvga- 
tion of the two verbs before mentioned, to find, and 
trouver. To conjugate means, in its usual accej)ta- 
tion, to join together; and, as us<‘<l by grammarians, it 
means to bring together, and to place under one view, 
all the variations in the form of a verb, beginning 
with the Infinitive Mode, and ending witli tin* Partb 
ci])le. These two^vorbs, then, I will now plact* lu lore 
you, in all their persons, times, ami modes. But lM*i(ue 
1 gdve you the conjugation of a verb, let me observe 
that there are two vmys of periling the past imperfect 
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times of the French verbs. You see, in the- conjngsi- 
tioii opposite, trouvaisy trouvaity trouvaient; andiagain, 
trouverdiisy trouveraity trouveraient. Voltaire wrote 
trouvais instead of trouvoisy and so on in the other parts 
of the verb, where o used formerly to be employed be- 
fore iy as you will see in old French .books. Since the 
time of Voltaire the instead of the o, has been 
almost universally adopted. Observe, that there ought 
to be que befon* the pronouns, in the present and })ast 
perfect times especially, of the snhjnnctive mode; as, que 
je troiive, qxie je trouvasse, and so on; but I leave out 
the que for want of room in the width of the page. 
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INFINITIVE MODE. 

Trouver^ D To And. 


INDICATIVE MODE. 
Present Tims. 


jt Irouve, 
tu trouces, 
il t route. 

I find. 

thou flndcst 
he finds. 

nous trouvons, 

VO us trouvez. 

Vs trouvent. 

we find 
you find, 
they find. 


Past Imperfect Time. 


je trouraif, 
tu Iron rats, 
il trouvait. 

I found, 
thou foundest. 
he found. 

nnus tronvions, 
vous trouviez. 

Us trouvaient. 

we found, 
you found, 
they found. 


Past Perfect Time. 


j* trouvai, 
tu (rouvas, 
il trouva. 

I found, 
thou foundest 
he found. 

1 nous trouvAmes, 

> vous trouvdtes, 
its trouvh'eut. 

we found, 
you found, 
th^y found. 


Future Time. 


jt tmiUerai, 
tu troureras, 
it trouvtra, 

I shall find, 
thou shait find, 
he sliail find. 

nous trouverons, 
j vout trounerfiz, 

W ils trouseront. 

wc shall find, 
you shall find, 
they shall find. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Present Time. 

jt trouve, I may find. w<n/» trouriont, ' we may find. 

tu troures, thou find. ^ rous troitviez, you ir.ay find. 

il trouve^ he may And. Us trouvent, they may find. 

Ptist Imperfect Time. 

jt tromerais. I should find, •: noustrourtriom. i wc sliould find. 

tu trouverau. thou shouldeht find. ;■ vo&s trouvertez^ j you iliouKl find, 

t/ (rourerair, he should find. trouveraient, they should find. 

Past Perfect Time, 

jetrnutfuse, Imif^htfind. \ nou*trouvassi(m», wemlphtflnd. 

tu trouKusses, thou in<t;hte?t find. > rous trouvatsiez, you miuhl find. 

ii troutuL, hemiKhtfiad. its trourastent. they might fiud. 


IMPEUATIVE MODE. 

, trouvons^ let us find, 

find. ! trouvez, fltwl. 

let him find. i qu'iU trouventt let them find. 

• • 


irot/er, 
qu'il trouvty 


PARTICIPLES. 

trourant. finding. 

trouve^ found. 
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119. Thus have you this French verb completely 
before you. You will observe that I have, all through, 
taken i^o notice of genders; but you will conclude, of 
course, that as, whether it be he, she^ or it, the verb is 
the same in English, so it is in French, whothcT it be 
il or el{e. I have therefore thought it unnecessary to put 
the she, or the it, or the elle, in any of these tables. 
You will also obseiwe, that the French phrases in the 
Subjunctive would, in part at least, require the qne 
before them ; but the object here lias been to bring you 
acquainted jnerely with the changes in the form of the 
French verb. According to the rules of grainniar every 
(‘oinplcte sentence begins with a capital lettku; I 
have not observed this rule in the Ex^im2)h^, Tahhx^, 
and t-onffgations; because it would ('iimnnluu- t]ie^»age, 
and, in some cases, not leave room fur placing the words 
in a neat and clear manner. 

120. This tabh‘ of conjugation should be wrW con- 
sidered by you before you go any further. You will, 
at tirst, think that all these endings of the French vt rb, 
or rather, all these various farms, make a dilliculty 
never to be overcome. But a little tiim* will, if you be 
attentive and industrious, make all this dilliculty dis- 
ap])ear. You will remark that the end of the verb 
consist.s of er; and that all the changes consist of letters 
])ut in the jdaco of, or added to, the er, Xow, it is the 
same in other verbs. For iuslanee, grander (to scold) 
becomes Je grande., jc grnndais, je grondai, Je grande rai, 
je grande, je gronderais, Je-grondasse. 8o tliat, w’tieii you 
bi'come perfectly well acquainted wdtb the clianges in 
the verb traucer, you will of yoursi^f W able to make 
all tlieeliangos in other verbs; and you w ill be surpris'd 
hgw readily you will do this in a very short time. 
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Parler (to speak) will no sooner meet yoiir eye than 
yon will know that you must say, jiarle^ je parlais, je 
parlai, je parler ai, je parle, je parlerau'^ and so on. 

121. This, however, would be too easy. Every per- 
son would learn French, if the difficulties were no 
greater than this. All the French verbs do not end in 
er; and those that do not are not conjugated in this 
way ; that is to say, they do not vary their forms in thf^ 
way that the verb trouver varies its form. Ihit obserx e, 
tlie whole number of French verbs do not exceed thrfe 
thousand, or thereabouts; and of these, about two thou- 
sand seven hundred end in er; so that the rest are not 
very numerous. This rest, however, are, for the far 
greater part, iVducible to rule. They are formed into 

other classes, which are called Conjugations, and 
which, together with the verbs ending in er, mak(‘ t<m 
conjugations in the whole. There is one class which 
end in //*, and this class contains about a hundred and 
nlaet y- eight verbs, all conjugated in the same way. vso 
that, if wo were to make but two regular C^onjiigations, 
thei-(‘ would remain but about a hundred verbs not In- 
eludfd in tlu'M* two. These hundre<l would, of eours(‘, 
liav'c no /v//^, and would be *10 1)0 learned s(‘])aiately, 
Tf we make* ten Conjugations, we reduce tin* in*egular 
ones iAnml forty ; and I shall make ten Con jugations, 
becaiise the verbs are .so considered in BoYEu’s Diction- 
ary, which i.s tlie (Hctionary in general us(*. You will 
perceive, however, that this i.s m(*rely arbitrarv ; wt* 
make firo or ten, ju.st as w<* ])lease. It is a mere classi- 
fication of the verh.s, for tin* sake of more easily leaiai- 
ing how to mirice fin* clianges in th(‘ir form. 

122. 'J'le ii, after we have made tin* ten classes, f)r’ 
Conjugations, th(‘re remain about forty verbs, which, do 
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not come into either of those cLasses, anti the.so ait^ 
called Irregular Verbs, In English we call tlic^stj of 
our vcii})s regular, which end their past time and tluMv 
passive participle in ed; as in the ca.s^ of to love, whicli 
becomes loved, Those which do not end their past 
time and ihciv passi re participle thus, we call ir regal ar. 
For instance, to write, is im'gular, because I cannot say 
writed, b\it must say wrote and irritteu, So with to 
find, wliieh must be found, and not finded. We have, 
in English, about a hundred and forty oi these irregular 
verbs ; l.)ut then w'e have but one Conjugation of 
regular verbs, while in Frt'neh we can make ten. Yet 
this wdll be found to be a matter by no means full 
of difficulty. When we have gone thfougluJthe pi in- 
ciples and rules of Etymology, you wi*il liiul, in Ltdter 
XIV., all thesi^ irregular verbs brought togtuher under 
one head, or into one Task, ami also an account of the 
ten (’'onj ligations, and a method pointe«l out for It'arn- 
ing the whole. I avoid introducing tlijs detail here, 
bocau.se it woidd tof> much interru})t youi’ progn'ss, 
ami carry your mind toi) far away from what it lias 
already been tuigaged in. My busine.ss lim-e lias betui 
to show’ you the prijieii])les upon which the Ereiu’h 
vt'rbs vary their forms; and for tliis }>urj*ose one verb 
is better than many. I, therefore, leave all the details 
relating to the several Conjagatlims, and to the 
Irregidar Verh'^, !<» In' tri'ated ’of in another place, 
wh(*re you w’ill lim^ tliem in dm' time. 

l*j;h I>ut there are two verbs, into all the*])articu- 
lars rc'lating to whieh 1 must gti hero ; because there is 
no other verb that can be ii.sed in al^ its V'apaeitii’s with- 
out oiU‘ of these two being n-sed with it. Tlit'.so tw») 
iwe AVOIR (to liave) and (to be). These, in FiCikIi, 
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as well as in English, are called AuxUiarij Verbs. The 
^v()^d auxiliary moans J yelping y or lidper; as an auxiliary 
army is an army that comes to tl>e help or assistance 
of another arm}\ These verbs are so called because 
they help other verbs to exi)ress that which they other- 
wise would not express. Suppose the subject we are 
talking about to bo my finding a sheep, or anytliiug 
else, and that I want to tell you that the act is ended, 
that I have closed the work; I cannot easily, if at all, 
toll you this without the help of the verb to have. To 
sjiy I fiifhdy or found, or will find, a sheep, neither of 
these will answer my purpose. No; I must call in the 
help of the verb to have, and say, I have found a sheep. 
So, in th,^ [)asttime, it would be, I had found a sheep. 
It is preei.'iely tlkj same in French. 

j’rti trouYC un mouton, I I luivt found a sheep, 

trouve un mouton, | I had found a slieep. 

Now, observe, the veub to have, besides being a helper, 
is sometimes a verb of itself a principal i\\ the sentence, 
and signifies i^ossession; as, I have a sheep ; that is to 
siiy, I possess a sheep. It is, as a principal, a verb of 
great use in both languages; and in French, I think, 
more than in English. The, French say, soint'times, 
so)i avai/’j meaning a person'.^ ])nssessions: that is to say, 
his or her to hare. Odd as this sounds to us, we our- 
selves say, a man’s havings, though the word is ratlnu’ 
out r»f use. Instead of saying, his havings an‘ great, 
the iMX'iich say, his to have is great. This you will 
by-aml-by find to be a turn ot* the French idiom. In 
such case.s we mostly make u.se of tin; active participle, 
and tiny of the infinitive of the verb; as, killing a 
man is a great crime. Tbcy say, not tuant, but tuer un 
hoinme est un grand crime. One of our weights is called 
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Avoirduj)ois, Tliis is all French, avoir (to have) du 
(of the) poids (weight); that is to say (because we leave 
out th(i du)j to hare loeight ; or, in other words, to Juive 
enough of it; and this is, accordingly, our heaviest 
weight. I was considering avoir as an auxiliary; but 
thi.s digres.sion apj>eared necessary, iii order to show 
you the principle out of which has arisen the u.se of 
this Viub along with other verbs. The idea of poRses- 
sion always adheres to the verb avoir: for, when T say, 
I have found a sheep, T, in hxet, say that the act is 
iniiie: I am' the owner of the act; I haveht 

121. The verb ttre (to be) ex[)r(‘sses existence^ and 
always carric's that idea along with it. To he ill, to he 
rich, mean to exist in illness, or in rich(‘s. This verb 
must have the help of to hare in its compoinid times, of 
which I shall .speak ])rc.sently; but, in French, it is, 
along with verbs used in a certain way, em}>loyed as an 
auxiliary instead of to hare, which is never thi‘ cast; in 
English ; but of this I shall have to speak fully in a 
few minutes. 

12o. Let me now lay biTore you thesis two verbs, 
coiujdetely coiyiiyafnl, in the same manma- that you 
have seen Tronver in parfigraph 118. Dut, h't nu' lirst 
ob.serve, that you must look again attentively at what 1 
have, in paragraph 118, .said ai>out the gne, which ought 
to be placed before the pronouns in the conjugation of 
the presod and of tlie past pcrjrct of tlu* subjunctive 
m()(h‘; ivs, jaie ought to be j’aie. I hav(\ as I said 
befor(‘, omitted tin* qve fu* want of room in the page. 
Once morc‘, before 1 give you the conjugation oi avoir, 
let mt‘ ]>ress upon you the nect'.'^.^ily of becoming, as soon 
as possible, j)eilectly wdl ac<|uaintt‘d with this verb. 
Ybu will reim niber that the cutnpon.nl times of oHier 
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verbs are formed witli its help; and that even the 
compound of Ure cannot be formed without the help of 
avoir. It is, therefore, a word of very gi’oat ^import- 
ance, and it me?'its your best attention. Write it 
down, in all its forms, very often : and, if you havt^ a 
teacher, or any one to hear you read, read it over many, 

many times. What was said in paragraph 110, 

about the sJic and it in English, and about the rile or 
dies in French, and also about using the que in the 
Subjunctive Mode, applies in the case of these auxiliary 
verbs as well as in that of all others. Ec'ad, therefore, 
that paragraph again, before you go any further. 
Having well considered all about the verb a voir; hav- 
ing rnarbed weil all its changes of form, you will next 
comeHo the verlt (7/v>. l>ut Just observe that, there an* 
two ways of spcdling ale and ales. Sonuj write ayey 
ayes, instead of the former. It is of little conse(jU(*nce 
wliieli spelling we make use of. The same you will see 
taking ]dace in ktre; .some write, in a part of the* 
verb, solenty and others ttayent. I mention it, lest it 
should be a stuiiibliug-block to you; but it is, other- 
wi^*e, a matter of no conseipieiice. The v(*rb avoir 
ought to be, in all its part?, at your lingers’ ends, 
bef<»re you ])roceed further. You ought to write* it 
many tini(*s over; and, if you have a teaclua-, or any 
one to read to, it will be good to read it, with its 
pronouns, fifty times over. The best way is to becoim; 
very familiar with it before you go to ktke, so that they 
may no^t get confounded in y<mr mind. You have be<Mi 
t<>ld that the compound tunes of verbs are IbriinMl by 
tlie lu lp of but you will, by-and-by, Uml that 

.*::Oine verbs take ETUE to help in the forming of their 
confp(eand times. The French say, Je suis toniley 1 ant 
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fallen; and not faie tonnhe, I have fallen. You ^vill 
soon see soinetliing about reflected verbs; and tlieii'you 
will see Jiow lVt‘<juent and how great tlie use of this 
verb KTRE, and how necessary it is ^at you sliould’ 
have a ]>(afeet knowledge of it as soon as ]K)ssibl(\ 
[Note. — Avoir and etre, whether as auxiliaries or 
otherwise, arc of such constant use, that it must be 
good for the learner to see the whole of the change's of 
<;ae}i in one view. Each, therefore, of tliese verbs will 
Iktc be given in the c<»inj)ound cis well as in tbe simple 
hn'in, the tN^o forms standing opposite' to one another, 
the simple foi in on the left-hand, and the compound on 
tin.' right-haiul page.] 
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INFINITIVE MODE. 

Avoir, B To have. 


Jai, 

tn as, 
il a. 


j'nvtm 
(u ora is, 
ilnvaii. 


tu eu$, 
ileut. 


j'aWai, 
tu auras, 
il aura, 


j'fiie, 
tu ates, 
il ait. 


fnurais, 
tu anrais, 
ii auruit. 


j'eusse, 
tu eusses, 
il tut, 


ate, 

qu'il ait. 


INDICATIVE MODE. 

Present T'nne, 

I I have. II nou^avons, 

thov hast. rous avez, 

he has. II ilsont. 

Past Imperfect Time, 

I I had. ji r.ous avions, 

thou hadst. ; vans avtez, 

he hud. |. ils avaieut. 


Past Perfect Time, 


I had. j' 

nous eHmes, ‘ 

1 thou hadst. 

vous etiles, { 

1 he hud. 1 

Ut eurent, ( 

Future 

Time, 

j I sHall have. \\ 

nms aurons. 

thou si 1 alt have. I 

roust! urex, 

1 he sliall have. Ii 

ils auront. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Present Time. 

I I may have. \novsayons, 

thou uiayest have. | vom ayez, 
he may have. > i ils aient. 

Past Imperfect Time. 

I should have. i jeiout aurinns, 
thou slinuldest have, j vous auriei, 
liu should have. ih au< aient, 

Past Perjtci Time. 

j I might liave ,j nous eu^sions, 

I tiiou miuhtfst have. \ vous eussiez, 
j lie miglit'huve. ils eusseut. 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 

{] ayons, 

luive. ayez, 

l;^*t him have. 1| qWus aieut, 

PARTICIPLES. 

ayant, || having. 

eu, II . hud. 


we hava 
yon have, 
they have. 


wc had. 
you had. 
they had. 


we had. 
you had 
tliuy had. 


wc shall have. 

I you shall have, 
they bhall have. 


we may have, 
you in ay have, 
they may have. 


\yc should h.ave. 
you should Jiave. 
tlicy sliuuld have. 


we might have, 
you might hava 
they might liave. 


let us have, 
have. 

let them have. 
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COMPOUNDS OF THE AUXILIARY AVOIR. 

INFINITIVE MODE. 

Avoir «u, g To have had. 


j'ai «w, 
lu as eu^ 
a eu. 


j'ttvah eu, 
tu a VI t is eu, 
it avail eu. 


INDICATIVE MODE. 

Compound of the Present Time. 

I wc have had. 
you have had. 


I have had. 

nous arum eu, 

thou hast had. 

vous am eu, ‘ 

he has had. 

tls ont eu. 


1 they have had. 

Compound of the Past Imperfect Time. 


you lltd had. 
they had had. 


1 had }»ad. 

j nous avions eu. 

thou hadst had. 

viius nviez eu. 

he had had. 

i ils avaient eu. 


Compound of the Past Perfect Time. 

I had had. l! nom etlmes eu, we had had. 

Ivout edtes eu, i you had Itad. 
I; ilt eurent eu, ^thcy had had. 


jeuseu, 
tu eus eu, tiiou hadst ha4 
it eui eu, I he had hud. 


Compound of the Future Tftne. 


faurai eu, 1 shall have had. 
tn auras ru, thou shall have had. 
it aura eu, he shall hare liud. 


nous aurons eu, 
vous auret eu, 
its aurvnt eu. 


we shall have had. 
you shall have had. 
they shall have had. 


j'aie eu, I may have had. 
tu (lie* eu, thou mayot have Itad. 
it ait eu, he may have had. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Compound of the Present Time, 

nous ayons eu, 1 w e may have had. 


VdUt attez eu, 
ilt uient tu. 


you may have had. 
they may have had. 


j'nuruis eu, I should have had. 
tnauniUeu, thou shouldi'St have hod. 
i7 aurait eu, he should have had. 


Compound of the Past Imperfect Time. 

I nous aurions eu, 
j tout auriez eu, 

II auraient eu, 


we should have had. 
you should have hud. 
they should have had. 


j'fut*e rti, 1 I miffht have had. 
tn eussfseu, I thou mlghte.st have had. 
it eut eu, | he might have had. 


Compotiiid of the Post Perfect Time. 

i nous eu<^ons eu, j wo miffht have had. 
j roM* eussiez eu, you might have had. 
ils eusseni eu, | they might have had. 


IMPEKATIVE MODE. 
[Wanting.] 


PARTICIPLES. 

Past and lYesenf, compounded. 
ayanf eu, | having had. 

• II 
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INFINITIVE MODE. 

E(r(, S To be; 


INDICATIVE MODE. 

' Preamt Time, 

je sttis, I I am. |i nous sornt/us^ | we are. 

iu€S^ I thou art |i you u re. 

t7«f, I be is. I ilssout, | they are. 

Past Imperfect Time, 

fAais, f I was. ; nous elion t, j we won*. 

tu etais, I thou wast. rous ehc, ; you won*, 

i/ e^aie, J he waa I th o/aroa/, i they were. 

Past Perfect Time. 

jf/m^ j I was, ; nous /u met, J wc wore. 

tufas, I thou wast 'i vous fates, I youMoro. 

ilfui, i he was. !! its furtnt, | tiiey were. 

• Future Time, 


je »era^ I .shalhbc. j nous srrnns, wc shall be. 

tu seras, thou snnlt be. j vous sem, you shall ho. 

it sera, he shall be. its seront, they snail be. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 


Present Time. 


je sots, 1 

tu sou, 

il soU, 1 

I may be, 
tliou'mayest be. 
he may be. 

' nous soyons, 
rous soyez, 

■ i lit soient. 

1 we may be. 

you may he. 

1 they may be. 


Past Imperfect Time. 


je serais, 1 

tu serais, 
il strait, | 

I should be, 
thou sli'iuldest be. 
he should be 

nous serious, 
viiuz series, 

■ il* seraient. 

, wc sfiould be, 
you should be. 

! they should be. 


Past Perfect Time. 


jefusse, 

(u fusses. 

j I mlprht be. 

thou Tuightest be. 

1 he might be., 

1 ' nous fussinns, 
j; vous fusfiz, 

! ; Us /assent. 

j we might be. 

you miLrhr he. 

1 they might be. 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 


soit, j 

qu'ii soit. 

be. 

let him be. 

. soyons, 
sovez, 

, qu' its soient. 

1 let u.s he. 
be. 

1 let them bo. 


PARTICIPLES. 

etant, || bcln^. 
eie, II been. 
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COMPOUNDS OF THE AUXILIARY .ETRE, 

INFINITIVE MODE. 

Avoir I To have been 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

Compound of tlie Present Time. 

I have been. nntu avon^'eti, W6 have been. 

tn Of thou luist been. cow am yftti liuvc* been. 

H a eii, lie has been. 11 its onl etc, they have been. 

Compound of the Past Imperfect Time, 

farais I had been. 'I noui arion^ /'e, yre had bef'n, 

ftt avmsi"*^, thou h/idst been, I! rousariez f'V, you hud been. 

il nvuit eVe, he hud been. j| iU avaient ete, they had been. 

Compound of the Past Perfect Time. 

J'fnt e?/, I I h.id licen. nou* ftiinrx H(e, I we li.id been. 

tu ev$ ^(4, thou luuht been. rou$ tfiUs efe, ^ j you had been, 

rf vui 1 he had been. tts ement tic, ( they^iud been. 

Compound of the Future Time, 

yawrat ft4, I fihnll have boon. nous aurons e V, we ahull have been. 

tu auras 4^4^ thou .shult Iiave bee rou< aurtz eV, you ^h!i!l have been. 

U aura e e, he shall have been. i its autvtU eie, they shall have been. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Compound of the Present Time. 

fate 4>e, I may liave been. nous ayons e(4, \ wc may have been. 

tuakstU’, thou *inayf8t have been. vous auez e(e, j you may have been. 

1 / ait eU\ he may have been. iU uieiit t'.e, 1 they imiy have been. 

Compound of Jhe Past Imperfect Time. 

fntirais 4(4, I should have been. jl nous aun'ont ete\ we should have been. 

tn auraii tie, tluui slioiihlcst have been.*; vnu* aunez eie, i you should have been. 
il aurait t-'e, he should have been. ilt auruient ete, I they should have been. 

Compound of the Past Perfect Time. 

ffusse 4f4, I might have been. nous Missions etc, , we might have been. 

tu ew-us c(4, thou mightest have been, j rout eutsiez etc, you might have been, 

it eUl vie, he might liavc been. i lU eussait He, , ilicy mi^ht hj^ve been. 

IMrEKATIVE MODE. 

[Wanting.] 

PAKTICIPLES. 

Present of at’oir and Past of o'/re, compounded. 
ayantele, | Imviiig been. 
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126. Here, then, you have these two important 
verbs hi all their various forms. Great, imieed, is 
the change from Hre to fasnom; but it is sti^l the 
same word. Our to hc^ becomes was and were: but 
yet these are still the same wordy only under difi'erent 
forms; and as we know very well when to use one 
of these forms, and wlieu the other, so you will, in 
a short time, with due diligence, know when you are 


to use one of the French forms and when the other. 

127. I have now to call your attention to the 
Compound Times of verbs, and to verbs when they 
are called Rejle<'ted ; because it is here that you w’ill 
see the use of avoir and ktre as auxiliaries. The 


compound times are so called because they ai\} ex- 
pres.secl by two verbs instead of one; as, I hare found ; 
I had found; and so on. But, in fact, th(‘ni is 
nothing more in this, than that the verb t(> have is 
put liefore the passive participle of the principal verb; 
so that these comj)uund times, as tluy are called, are 
nothing more than the simple times of the verb to 
have, going before the pa.s.sive jmrtieiple of some other 
verb ; thus : 


fai troHV^ un mouton, 
j'avais tr(mv€ un rnoutony 
feus irouve un moiUom 
f aurai trouve un moutony 
fate irour€ un vioutony 
f aurais troure un mouton^ 
feusse trouve un moutony 


have found a sheep, 
had found a sheep, 
bad ;ound a sheep, 
shall have found a sheep. 
may have found a sheep. 

I should have found a sheep. 
I i might have found a slierp. 


You^scc^it is always trouve; that is to sfiy, the passive 
participle of the verb troucer. The change is only in 
the auxiliary; and this is all that need bo Siiid about 
the compound timeSy except that w e have ikjw to notice 
how the Refected verbs are used, and liow the auxili- 
aries are employed in relation to them. 
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128. A Reflected Verb is one which expresses an 
action that is confined to live actor; and, in this respect, 
tluj two language's differ materially. But before I say 
nionj of this matter, I must speaH! of verbs jis active 
and neiitei\ A verb is called active when it fjxpresses 
an action of one i)erson or thing wliich passen to an- 
other ])ei*son or thing ; as, the hawk kills the spaiTow. 
A verb is called neuter , either when there is no action; 
cus, the hawk inoults (or lets fall out its feathei's), or 
when th(‘re is an action which docs not pas-'i to any 
object; i\^*the hairk flutters. It is th(‘ same in French; 
that is to siiy, the first of these verbs is active in 
French, and the two last neuter, in ^)ne language as 
well as in tlu; other; and the translation into Freiicli 
would stiind thus: 

lo faucoii iue le niuineau, the hawk kills the sparn^w. 

Ic taueun inue, the hawk j/wnlfs. 

le faucon volete, the hayvk jlutters. 

Thus, you see, in the first instance, there is an action, 
and it passce from the hawk to tlie sparrow'. In the 
second, there is no action on the ])art of the hawk; for 
his feathers merely conn; out witlioiit his doing any- 
thing. In the third, t^iere is an action, and of the 
hawk himself tot); but it does not pass to anythiny 
else. This distinction, tli<*reft>re, between active and 
muiter verbs is v»'ry clear; aml^it is of some impor- 
tanee, lu*eause tin' use of other words in the sentence 
must tlepend, sometimes, on wdiether the be 

active lu* neuter. Ihit, luiml, there is no change in the 
form of the verb to ex|>ress the active,^ or the neutral 
character' of it. 

129. Thus far there is, as to this matter, no ditler- 
imee in the two languiigi's; but many of the verbs. 
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which are* merely neuter in English, arc reflected in 
Fi'cuch ; aiul, if reflected, they must be used with a 
double inonoun^ or with a noun and a pronoun ; ^rhere- 
as, if not reflected, they are used in the usual way. 
'.rhus, the hawk perches on the tree. Here we, in 
English, have the verb used in the common way, just 
as, the hawk kills, the hawk moults, the hawk flutters. 
But, this to perch, being a reflected verb, must have, in 
the French, the pronoun as well a.s the noun; thus: 
le fan eon se pcrche sur Tarbre; or, if the j)ronoun be 
used insttad of hairk, it must be it se perche sur 
Tarbro; that is to say, word for word, he himself 
perches upon ^he tree. We maij, in English, siiy, 
he ])erclies himselj' u])on the tree, but this we do not 
frequently do. There are some few ciusos in English 
where it is necessary for us to use the self; as, I hurt 
myselj ; but, in French, there are great numbers of 
verbs that must be thus used ; and, in the Dictionary, 
y(‘u will lind them with 6'#? always before them; thus, 
Perrher, To Percli. Any iv'tire verb may be, and, 
indeed, must be, used in the s;\me way as a relh'cted 
\ erb, if tlie action be d*me to the actor. Tims, to kill 
may be u>ed in tljis manner; as, the hawk kills hint- 
self: le faucon se tue. Wlu-u we use the myself 
thyself, himsPf and so on, the French verb is s\ire 
to be rellect(‘d ; but it is reflected, in many ca^es, 
where we do not use Hu* self. 

15‘^ ^‘-^jdained th(j reasons up<Jii which tliis 

distinction is founded, let us how see how a rejected 
verb is con juyated ; how it is used with the doubh; pi-o- 
lioun; and let us, for this purjiosc*, take the verb to 
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INFINITIVE MODE. 

8e Percher^ jj To Perch. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

Present Time, • 

je me percJie^ I perch. nous nous perchons^ we perch. . 

tn te perches^ thou pcrchest. voue vous perchez^ you ])erch. 

il se perche^ he perches. ils se perdtent, they f^erclj. 

We need not carry the conjugation any further; be- 
cause tlie verb goes on changing its form, just like 
trouver in paragraph 118; and the only difference is, 
that here tlnu-e arc two 2>^'onouiiSy while in the case of 
the active •verb trouver, there was only one. But, if 
trouver, or any other active verb, express an action 
iloue to, or confined to, the actor, th^ai it iinist be 
treated as a rellected verb. So that, if 1 am bilking of 
pereons fiiidlay themselves, I must siiy, 

jc me trouve, nous nous trou\ (»ns, 

tu te trouves, vous vous trouvez, 

il sc trouve, ils se trouvent; 


and so on throughout the whole of the vtu'b. In para- 
grai)h i)J) you have seen aS^ placed amongst the I itdeter- 
mi/Hife /\'onou)ts. It is indeterminate because it ])oints 
out neither nor nvmher. It means .svV/’ or selves: 

and it is applieabh' to tilt’s third ])erson of both numbers 
and both gendei*s; for whether we be speaking of males 
or females, of one or more, the se never changes its foiin : 
thus, 'it se perehe, he perches ; die se perche, she perches; 
ils se ])(*re]jeut, they perch ; e//<\v .ve*p(*rchent, they perch. 
The above phrases, wind for word, would stand in 
Knglish thus : 


;> me trourt\ 

III te troun^^ 
il .St' 

tirms ntfijs 

vm/ft voKS troi/nz, 
ils tc IrouvLUt, 


I n)o fiml. 

(Imu picc fnul. 
hf n ils. 

>\c us iiml. 
yuu yen liiul. 
they tliLiusclYCs find. 
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This sounds strange to us English, but not stranger 
than our mode of expression does to the French. I 
find myseff is just as strange to tliem. You will ask, 
perhaps, how it is that nous nous is translated by we 
its. It is because 7ious sometimes means toe^ and some- 
times us. And, if you think that it will be diiiicult to 
know when it means the one and when the other, pray 
observe that we are situated in the same manner with 
regard to our you. You will know when it has the one 
meaning, and when the other, by its connection with 
the other words of the sentence. 

131. Let me add here, that when there is a Noun 
used with these reflected verbs, all the difference is, that 
the first 'pronoun is left out ; as, 

U faucon se percAe, I the hawk perches. 

les faucms se pei'chent, | the hawks perch, 

132. Very well, then; all this is, I think, plain 

enougli. But there is another mateiial thing belonging 
to the reflected verb; namely, the compound times. I 
spoke of these times in paragraph 127, and showed you 
that they were nothing more than the several parts of the 
verb AVOIR (to have) used with the 2 Jcissive 2 )arlxciple of 
another verb. Bead that pai'Hgi'aph again. But, now 
mind, when it is a reflected verb that you are using, or any 
verb in the reflected form ; when either of these is the 
case, it is not the verb avoir, but the verb etre (to be), 
that you are to use as the auxiliary, strange as this rule 
may at fii-st sound to your ears. In paragraph 127 I 
have given you a table, in the way of specimen, of the 
conjugation of the verb trouver with avoir. Troxiver 
is, in that paragra})li, an active verb. I will now take 
it as a reflected verb also, and show you how it is con- 
j ugated with Ure as well as with avoir. , 
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fni trf>vr'‘ ini movton^ 
je me suis t mve^ 
j'avais trou\ >c un mouton^ 
je nteUijs (\ mvi\ 
feus irouve un mouton^ 
je me fus tronve^ 
j'aurai trouve un mouton^ 
je me serai trouuf^^ 
j^aie tromu' un mouinn^ 
je me scis trouve^ 
j^aurais trouv4 un mouton^ 
je 7ne serais ti'ouve, 
j'eusse trouve un mouton^ 
je me fusse trouve^ 


I have found a sheop. 

I have found myself. ' 

I had found a sheep. 

I had found myself. 

I had found a sheep, 

I had founfd myself. 

I shall have found a sheep. 

I shall have found myselfi 
I may have found a sheep. 

I may have found myself. 

I should have found a sheep. 
I should have found myself. 
1 might have found a sheep. 
I might have found mysedf. 


Tlius, you ftce, all through, it is the verb Hre, instead 
of the vei’b avoir, with which the verb trouver is used 
in the reflected sense. I have taken Jiore only the 
first person singular, which is all that is nT'cessary, 
because the other persons go on in the sanie way' ; as, 
nous avons trouve un niouton; nous nous sonunes 
trouvtjs; and so on. But in the ImpercUive Mode there 
is a further change ; thus : 


trouve un mouton, 
trouve- toi, 

qiiil irouve un mouton, 
qu'il se trouve, 
trouvons un mouton, 
trouvons-nous, • 

trouvez un mouton, 
(rouvez-vous, 
qu'i/s Irouve nt un mouton, 
qiiiJs se tr oil vent. 

The INFINITIVE is IS'Hre tiH 
S'ttant trouve. 


find a sheep, 
find thyself, 
let him find a sherp. 
let him find himseif. 
let us find a sh»‘ep. 
let us find ourselves, 
find a sheep, 
find yourself, or selves, 
lot them find a sheep, 
let them find themselves. 

VO : the active participle, 


I will give you some of the above phrases word for 
tvord, as nearly as po.s.sible ; and, s<H*angc as they 
appear at first, you will, at last, find them natural 
(ujougli. As far as the verb avoir goes, we think all 
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natural; but, when we come to the verb Ure^ we think 


all out of place. 

jfi me suis trouvS, 
je m'etais troi^vS^ 
je me serais trouve^ 
iroum-toi^ 
qu'il se trouve^ 
trouvons-nous] 
trouvez-vouSf 


I me am found. 

I me was found. 

I me should be found, 
find tliou thee, 
that he himself find, 
find wo us. 
find you you. 


This appears monstrous ; but, con.sider it well, and you 
will lind that the 7)w in the French means, in this case, 
ini/sel/ as the doer of the deed; and that .the fair and 
full meaning in Engli.sh, is, I, of myself y or by my own 
act, am fo^oidy 7vas foundy shall he foundy and so on. 
Then, troifce.y in the imperative, means find thoUy 
trowvc-^oi is lind thou tlie.ey which is no more than find 
thyself And, if we find it a fault in the French lan- 
guage that it requires find we us, instead of, let ns find 
ourselvesy the French will tell us that the fault is in 
our mode of expression, and not in theirs. Je me suis 
trouve is, in good English, I have found myself AVord 
for word, this would be, in French, jai iroiire nioi- 
menie; but this would be bad French; or rather, it 
would be no French at all,jiny more than I me am 
found is English. 

133. 1 have before observed, that the Rellectod 
Verbs are denoted, in the Dictionary, by Se being put 
before them. 1 have* also observed, that any active verby 
expressing an action done to the actor, oi* eonlincd to 
th^ .tc-toi*, may, as in the case of trouvevy become a 
reflected v(*rb. But, besides theses, tlnu’e arc st^v(*i-al 
neuter verbs, which must be conjugated witli fire, and 
not with avoir ; tliougli this is not the cas(*. with neuter 
verbs in general. Let us take our haivlc again in ijio 
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way of illustration. Tuer, to kill, is an active verb, as 
we will here use it. Se 2 )ercher (to perch) is a rejiected 
^ orl). Blit jucher (to roost) is a neuter verb. Now, 
then, speaking of a hawk, we say, , 

il a tu(j mi moineau, he has killed a Hparrow. 

il s'cst perchc sur Farbre, he has perclied on the tree. 

il a juchc sur I’arbrc, he has roostT^d on the tree. 

The distinction here, though very ?n*ce, is very clear, 
and must, if you attend to it, (;xi)lain the whole matter 
of reflected verbs. To perch on a tree includes an art 
which tlie luiwk does witli regard to himself; but the 
roostuaj is totally void of all action. It is an inactive, 
a 'nevfntl state of being; and, therefore, the verb which 
describes that state is called a neuter x'erh, i^ in its 
compound times, conjugated with avoir , and not \Yith 
etre. 

1.14-. There are, however, some few neuUr ^T*rl)s, 
which are conjugated with Hre and not with avoir; 
but, you will find a list of these when you come to tin? 
Syntax on the Times of Verbs. JSortir (to go out) is, 
for instance, one of these neuter verbs; as, je .sui.s' sorti, 
1 have (that is, literally, am) gone out; and not fai 
sorti, I Iiai’e gone out. ) How ever, I put olf, for the 
p]’es(*nt, this list, and the details on the subject, in 
mder to avoid, as much as ]»ossible, giving internqi- 
tion to this series of ])vinci])les and rules, whieli ought 
to have a constant eonm‘clion in* your mind as you 
procei'd. 

loo. There is one thing more belonging to n-rirvi^ed 
verbs; and that is, they have sometimes entre used 
w'ith tlnun. Enire means, literally, bctivtvn oi’ amongst; 
as, enire nuns (between ourselves), Avheii there jiro two 
of .us only. ^Yhe^e there arc mure, wc say, in Ihiglisli, 
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amongst oiirselces: but tlic Frcncli say, entre non.s, 
wlietber there be tsve or more tlwiii two. This entre 
is a j)reposition wliicli generally means between or 
afHongst: entre^deux, between two; eutre amongst 
throe. Now, this preposition is used fi\‘quently with 
rellected verbs; and, to make, in soim^ sort, a part of 
the verbs tliemselves; as, S' c litre liter ^ to Jdll one 
another. Tliis is when there are two parties acting, 
and acting with reciprocity, on each other. [In wliicli 
case the verb so used is by some grammarians called a 
reciprocal verb.] In speaking of two men, we say, ils 
s'entre inent^ they kill one another. When entre is 
thus used, it makes no difference at all in the manner 
of coniugatiug the verb. The entre is prefixed to the 
ve':b, and that is all; as: 


iiovs nous entre-tifi'cif!^ 
nou!< notis entre-tuioiis^ 
ild s\ntre~tueut^ 
its s'entrc‘(iuutnt. 


we kill one anothor. 
we killed one another, 
they kill one anotlier. 
they kill’ccl one another. 


Then in the compound times, wdiere we make use of 
to havSy they make use of to he; as: 

noiH nous Sommer rntreaurSj j wo Iiavo kilhvl one another. 
nous nous tfions enfre tucs^ we had killed one another. 

Us se sunt fiutre-tues. they have killed one another. 

i/s sUnitni eutre-tiu's, j they had killed one aiM>iher. 


And in tliLs way goes on the conjugation of any and 
(‘Very verb with entre. [As with neutre tltynner, to give 
to each other; sentr aider, to help one another; 
s entr aimer , to love one another; s entre miner, to ruin 
one another.] Smnetimes the .same thing is ex])ress(‘d 
ill another way; a.s, ils se ticent Can Caatre. This also 
means, theg hill one another; and it would se(*ni to be 
tautology; for it say.s, ils se tneat, which is, they Jdll 
themselves; and then comes V autre, wliieh means, 

one another; so that they kill themselves and one anodicr 
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nIsOy wliicli would seem to be a little more tlian is 
possible. However, this sort of ])brase is in common 
usCy and that is enongli for us. Tliongh it may be bad 
2 )liilosop]iy, it is j>erfectly good French; and that is 
what we have to look after. 

1,‘JG. There remains now, with regard to the Ety- 
mology of Verhsy notliing to be done Imt to notice a 
particular manner of using certain verbs only in the 
third person singular. When used in this manner, 
they are called, by some gi-ammarians. Impersonal 
verbs; because they are here used only in the third 
person slngidar. Avoir, etre, and some other ^vords, 
are used in this way; and, for want of one more 
aj)pro])riate, we may as well use the a})pellation imper- 
sonal: for an appellation of some sort they must have. 

137. Avoir is the principal one of these imijersonals ; 
and, in this its capacity, it is always used with il y; 
which, thus used, mean, in English, it there. Let us, 
then, see how this impersonal is used. II y a uu 
faucon sur I’arbre. You know that a means has. So 
that, word for word, this j)hrase is, it there has a hawk 
on the tree; tlurngh we say, there is a haw’k on the 
trt^e. If you ask, what business the il (it) has there, 
the. French might ask you what business the it has in 
our it rains, it snows, it freezes. And, if you think it 
a .sort of nonsense to say, il y a un faucon sur Tarbre, 
1 assure you that the French would think you down- 
right mad if you were to say y est un faucon sur rarbre. 
The verb avoir, when used in this way, ought, iiuT^d, 
to be called y avoir; for that little word really makes 
a ])art of it, and with it the verb is conjugated, ]>re- 
Ctsely as in j)aragr.iph l2o; only it is conlineu to the 
third person singuhu’; as: 
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Uy fl vnfaucon^ 
il y avail un faucon^ 
il y ent un Jltucoti, 
il y aura tin fuucon^ 
il y ait unfaiKion^ 
il y aurait un faucon^ 
il y eut un fuiicon^ 
il y ayant un fuucon^ 


there is a hawk, 
there was a hawk, 
there was a hawk, 
there shall be a iKiAvk. 
there may be a hawk, 
there should be a hawk, 
there might be a hawk, 
there being a hawk. 


It goes through the compound times also; as, il y a eAb 
uii faucon, there has been a liawk; and so on. — [It 
should be observed, that although the third person 
singular” only is liere mentioned, tlie author after- 
wards, in paragrapli 352, explains how the impersonal 
is used in referoticc to persons and things in the plural 
also.] ^ 

138* foRE is called impersonaly when it is used thus: 
il*est rare de voir un faucon dans la ville; it is rare*- to 
see a hawk in the town. This is according to our own 
manner; and, therefore, we need not bestow any more 
time upon it here. Sometimes the pronoun ce is used, 
in such cases, instead of il; as, e'est rare: but w(} neeil 
say no more of that at present ; because, when we come 
to the Syntax of Imporsonals, which we shall in Letter 
XXI., we shall liave a great deal to say about U est, 
cest. 


139. But, there is the Impersonal Fallolr (to be 
neccs.sarv), which is a verb of very great im])ortanc<‘. 
It, in most cases, performs the ollice of our word must; 
but it does more tl'Kin that in some cases. The uses of 
this word constitute one of the great characteristics of 
the I'rerich idiom, viewed* in comjjari.son with our 
idiom. The infinitive Fallolr (to be nec(js.sary) is out 
of iLse. It is never used. Tlie active participle is also 
out of use; but it has its passive partici}>le in use. 
AVith these exceptions it Ls a verb that goes through 
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all the Modes and Times in the third person singular; 


ilfnut. 

it is necessary. 

ilfallait. 

it was necessary. 

ilfullut. 

it was netffessary. 

ilfaudra, 

it will be necessary^ 

il faille. 

it may be necessary. 

ilfaudrait, 

it should be necessary. 

il fullut. 

it might be necessary. 

il a fallu. 

it has been necessary. 


This is the loovd-for-word translation. We might use 
requisite, needful, or any other word or woi’ds expres- 
sive of what* ought to take place. Our should fro- 
(pit*ntly answers the purpose. But must is our gn‘at 
word in these cases ; and liere the turn of the two 
languages is wholly different. This difference requires 
the greatest attention ; but this will be fully explaitTed 
in the Syntax, niy business here being to show how 
the French verbs change their forms, and to explain to 
you the reasons for those changes. Let me, howevia-, 
just give you an example or two with must, and let us 
adhere to our verb trouver : 

il faut quelle irouve nvjourd'hui, 1 I must fin J him to-day. 
il Jhllait queje le ivouvasse hier, I I must find Ijim yesterday. 
il favdra queje le trouve deviain, ! I must find him to-morrow. 

These three French phrases, literally translated, arc as 
follows : 

il fdut queje le trouve aujourd'hui, 

it is iiece-ssary that 1 may find him to-day. 

il fall (lit (jueje le trouvasse hier, 

it was necessary that I mij^ht find him yesterday. 

ilfaudra queje le trouiUe demain, 

it is necessary that I may find him to-morrow. 

So that, you see, there is no single word in* French that 
ilnswers to our must. The same meaning is expressed, 
but .it is expressed in another manner. You will 
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observe^ that this verb, il fauf, foi-ms its compomifl 
times like another verb; as, il a falln; it has been 
necessary. 

140. There are several other verbs which, for the ^ 
reason before-mentioned, are usually called impersoiial ; 
such as (to rain), ge^er (to freeze), tanner (to 

i hunder). But there is no dithculty belongin" to these ; 
for the French say, il gUsy il tonne, just as we say, it 
freeze^, it thunders. As to rain, indeed, thtw generally 
say, il tomhe de laphde, it falls of tlie rain, or, in good 
English, rain is falling. But these are^matters tliat 
pro})erly belong to the Syntax. 1 1 fait, which means, 
it inaJees, is one of the impersonals ; but it is also part 
of the; verb' faire (to make), and will be found hilly 
coiijugated in its proper place. As im])orsonal, how- 
ever, it goes through all the Modes and Times; aud it 
is in such common use, and this use is so strongly 
characteristic of the difference between the two lan- 
guages, that I must give ycju an example here. 
Speaking of the weather, the French say: 


il fait beau, 
il fesuit beau, 
a ft benu^ 
il /era beau, 


it ninkes fine. ^ 
it mailt* line, 
it ma'le fine, 
it will make fine. 


We, in English, do not say, inakes, made, and unU 
make; we say, is, was, luill he. But we are not to lind 
fault with the French on tliis account. If examined 
clo.sely, their mode of expre.s.sion is just as reasonable 
ait-^rs. At atiy rate, they do and will say, il fait 
beau; and it is for us to learn to say it too. 

141. Thiu' 1 [)Ut an end to my Letter on the Ety- 
mology of Verbs. It i.s full of matter re^piiring great 
attention. You will have observed, that its pi-incipal 
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object is, to teach you how to make the several changes 
in the forms of the verbs, according to the several 
circumstances of person, number, time and mode. You 
will, by-and-by, when I have gone Jh rough tlie Ety- 
mology of tlie Adverbs, Prepositions, and Conjunctions, 
find tlm Conjugations of the Verbs at full length, and 
witli all the details. But before you proceed ev(ju to 
the Etymology of Adverbs, I wish you to becf)m(; very 
ptn-feet in your knowledge of the contents of thiji letter. 
Write the verb Trouver down, in all its Modes, Times, 
Numbers, and Persons, till it becomes as familiar to 
you as your iingers are. Do the same with regard to 
the verbs avoir and etue; for one or tlu,‘ other of 
them appears in almost every sentence 'Hiat you see in 
any book. To fix a thing in your nnanory, tlua*e is 
nothing lik(‘ inakiHg it u'ifh gnur hand. A ]>erf(*et 
familiarity with Tronver will make you master of the 
chang(‘S belonging to about cighf-oiaths of the whole 
of the French verbs; an<l a similar familiarity with 
avoir and Ure will go far towards removing ev('ry 
dilllculty with regard to the v(*rbs. Ja.'t me, thert'fore, 
beg of you to secure this important point bel’ore you 
proceed any further. 
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LETTER X. 

ETYMOLOGY OF ADVERBS. 

My dear Richard, 

142. In paragrapli 37 I explained to you wli}’ tho 
words belonging to this part of speech are called Ac/- 
verhs. You will, of course, now read that paragi*apli 
again. Having read it, you will want noticing nioi e to 
inform you of the natiue and use of the words of this 
part of speech. 

143. \dvei^bs undergo no changes of form ^ like the 
parta of speech which w’e have heretofore had to do 
with. Therefore this soil: of words will not detain us 
long. The main })art of our English adverbs end in 
LY ; as, haiypihj^ shortly. They are formed, in most 
cases, from adjectives, as in these two instances, from 
happy and short. It is nearly the same in the French, 
exce pt that, instead of ly they add ment; as, heureuse- 
nient (hapj>ily), courtenieni (shortly); from hereuse 
(ha])py), and courte (short). 

144. The Syntax will teach us how to place and 
employ Adverbs in sentences: here we have oidv to 
asceriaiii how the Adverbs themselves are formed, and 
whut connection they have with other words. And as 
to this matter, tliei'c are a few obsei'\'ations to mak<; : 

FiiJoT. The general rule is, to add meat to the 
adjective to make it an adverb; as, Irax^e- 
ntf'nt; but, if tin? adjective end in e (with an 
accent, mind), or in i or u, it is to tln^ masculine 
of the adjective that the meut is added. Adj(‘c- 
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tives ending in e mute are, as you liave before 
seen, for both genders; and the ment is m’erely 
ad^ed to them to form the adverb. When the 
adjective ends in a consonant^ the*adverb is formed’ 
by adding ment to the feminine of it. The follow- 
ing five words will suffice in the -way of example. 
I shall give the English of the Adverb only; 


ADJECTIVES. 


Masc, 

ais€, 

jolty 

goulu, 

vitBy 

dw'y 


Fern. 

ais^Cy 

Jolley 

gouluBf 

vitBy 

durty 


ADVERBS. 

aisdmBnty 

jolimenty 

goulumenty 

vUementy 

durementy 


easily. 

prettily. 

gluttonously. 

quickly. 

hardly. 


This taking the feminine, and not the ma^culing, of the 
adjt'otive, whereon to form the adverb, is particularly 
to be observed in those cases where the masculine 
differs widely in form from the feminine ; as, franc, 
franche; donx, douce; heurenXy heu reuse ; fur here it 
must be, not francment, but j ranchementy douce ment , 
Imireusemeni. To the above rule there are, however, 
a few exceptions. Tlie following adjectives, though 
ending with a consonant, or with «, take an e, i, or d 
before the incat: , 


ADJECTIVES. 

ExpreSy 

confuSy 

prcclsy 

connmuiy 

impovtuuy 

cbsciu'y 

prq/ondy 

geutily 
epa'ihiy 
in g hilly 

(lUy 

aasidvy 


ADVERBS. 
exprcssiniaity 
coufusementy 
prccishneiit, 
commune HI tiify 
imporiunernetity 
ohsc.urcmenty 
prqf^udhnent, 
gentimenty 

epei'chhncnty 

ingenumenty 

dumeuty 

assidumtnty 


expressly. 

confusedly. 

precisely. 

couinionly. 

importunately. 

obscurely. 

deeply. 

genteelly. 

desperately. 

ifigenuously. 

duly. 

assiduously. 


A further exception is, that the following adjectives. 
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though Ontling in e mute, do not, like vite, which he* 
comes vitement, keep the e mute in forming the adverb ; 
but change the e mute into an e acute : 


ADJECTIVES. 

Aveugle^ 

commode^ 

conforme^ 

inorme^ 


ADVERBS. 

avevgl^ment^ 

commodement, 

conformfSment^ 

^lormementy 


blindly, 
commotiioiisly. 
conformably, 
enormously. 


The words derivPAl from any of these follow the same 
nile, incomuiodiinenty which is derived from incommode, 
and that from commode . — For unpunished, or with 
imjmnity, the French have impunement, though the 
adjective is impuni. 

Second. When the adjectives end in ant and ent, 
they form the adverbs by changing the ant into 
amrnent and the ent into eminent; as, indepemlant 
(independent), independammeni (independently), 
prudent (prudent), prudemment (prudently). To 
this rule there are two exception.s. Lent (slow) 
makes lentement, and present (pre.seiit) makes pre- 
sentement. 

145. As to the otlier adverbs, I moan such as are 
not derived from, or made out of adj(*ctives, they are 
words of themselves, and, like other word.s, are to be 
sought for in the Dictionaiy. There are, perha])s, a 
hundred of them. For inserting a list of them here 
there can be no rea.son which would not lx; a reason 
for in.scrting the whole of the nouns and a(lj<‘ctive.s 
and (d all the other paints of speech. We ought to do 
nothing without a rea.son, and to sw(*ll tlie bulk of a 
book, less, px^rhaps, than almost any oth(*r thing. An 
adverb is a word that never changes its form on account 
of person, number, gender, time, or any otlnu’ cireuni- 
staiice. It is always coniposjfjd of the same letters; and, 
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tliercfore, there need not be much time employed upon 
explanations relative to this Part of Speech. -The 
French %id verbs differ widely from ours; they are used 
in a manner very different from that hi which ours are* 
used ; but they cannot all be put into the head at* 
once : they and their several uses must be learned by 
tmnslating, by writing, by speaking, by reading them 
in books, as they occur, and not by attempting to know 
them all at once by arranging them and reading them 
in lisU, 

14G. There are Adverbs of time^ place^ order ^ quality, 
and of manner ; but any classification of them would 
be useless, because they undergo no changes. There 
are Nonns of time, place, order, and the rest; •but we 
do not class them as such, because they undergo* 'no 
chamjes to suit these various circumstances. The 
negatives are of this part of speech ; and the use of 
them is a great matter; but they inner change their 
form; tiny cannot be used without otlier Avords; and, 
in fact, all relating to them is to be learned when we 
come to employ them in sentences. The manner of 
using negatives is a great matter, and it will be treated 
of in a separate la'tter.* A whole Letter (XX.) will 
be devoted to negative and interrogative sentences. 

147. Tlie French, like the English, have two or 
three Adv(*rbs that may be said to have degrees of com- 
2 )arison, We have, in English, Icell, Avhich becomes 
better, and best. The French have bien (well), mieux 
(better), le niicux (the best). Tluy have also mal 
(badly), jds (worse), le }yis (the worst). They have 
(little or few), inoi)is (less), le mains (tlfe least). We 
have often, which becomes oftener and oftenesL But 
tlipcy say soucent, 2 >las souvcjU, le plus souvent. These 
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irregularatics are, however, very few in numher; and, 
as they are confined to woi’ds which Irequently occur 
in almost every page of every book, and it. every 
conversation of a^ny coiisidei*able length, they very soon 
cease to present any thing like a difficulty to the h'arner. 

148. It may be necessaiy to observe here, that an 
adverb sometimes consists of fnore than one ivord. It 
is then called a compound adverb. We have the same 
thing in English : but it may be useful to exidain the 
matter. Lately^ for instance, is a adverb ; but 

little-hy -Utile is a compound. In French it is much 
about the same. For laiely they have dermcrementy 
and for little-hy-Uttle they have pet it di- petit ; that is to 
say, wo:d for 'word, UWe-to-llUh; which, odd as it 
sounds, has a sense in it more evident tliaii is the sense 
in our adverb. Sometimes, however, the French 
adverb is a compound when ours is not: as, tout-h-conp, 
which means suddudy, and, word for word, aU-at-a- 
stroke, or at a hit. And indeed we sometimes say, 
all-of-a-iiHddeji, instead (A' suddenly. Somtdimes ours is 
a com])ound, when tlie Frcneli is not: a.s, noin-a-days, 
wliicli they express by aujoard'hni. Thus you st ‘0 
then* are, in many ca.ses, several words that go to the 
making up of one a<lverb. In our noin-a-days, for 
instance, tljere is the adverb 'now; then tliere is tlie a 
(meaning in this ca.se at); then there is tlie noun days. 
You w'ill bear tliis in mind. Though there, are several 
vw'dsj and of ditfereiit parts of speech too, tliey make 
but one axlverh. 

140. 8ometime.s, both in French and in English, the 
words that are used to make a coinjjound adv<;rb are 
coniK'cted by a hyphen or hyphens: as, now-a-da.ys and 
tout-ti-V hture. But this is not alwaiys the case. Fv)r 
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instance, avec le temps, and in time, which latter ex- 
})res.sos tlie meaning of the former, are comj)foimfl 
advorhiJ} and yet we do not connect hy liyphens the 
words that compose them. In tli/i lyikaninliile is really 
no more than a com])Ound adverb, and yc^t we do not 
use the hyphens in writing it. This adverb is trans- 
lated into French by the single word cependaiit. And 
it is, if we look into the matter, curious to f>bserve, 
how fully this one word contains the meaning of our 
foiir words. It is ce and pendant ; that is to say, this 
and daring* that is to say, daring this; that is to say, 
in the mean, oi* middle, lokUc, or time, 

100. Tluire are some Adjectives which arc 'a.sed as 
Adverbs; e.nd this is the case in both langua^t's ; as, 
]iarl(‘r has, to speak hnv; that is to say, in a ha) cilice. 
This LS not frecjuently tlu^ case: and, perhaps, we use 
this way of si)oaking when we ought not. We often 
use the word bad, when we ought to us(* hadlg. The 
French say rofr doable see d)Hhle), so do we; 
but, strictly sjicaking, this double is. nob an ad\erb so 
much as it is an adjective and a noam ; for it means 
double things. However, there arti not many words 
u.sed in this way; an<l yoTi will soon become ac(piainted 
witli them all. 

101. 1 cannot conclude this Letter, without observ- 
ing to you, that words which, in .some cases, are ad- 
v<'rl>s, aro, in otln'r case.s, not adverb.s. P\n* instance, 
the inside, wlien tliiis written, is a noun, though inside 
is, in .some case.s, an adrerb. It is tlie .same with the 
Fr(aich, wlio .say, le dedans (the inside), le dehors (the 
outside), and so on, just as we do. This oircumstance 
was noticed in paragraphs 12 and 13, which you ought 
to look at again. 
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ETYMOLOGY OP PREPOSITIONS. 

My dear Richard, 

152. Ill paragraph 38, I explained to you why 
words of this sort were called Prepositi(yiis» The chief 
use of the words of this part of speech ic, to express 
the different relatiom and connections which Nouns 
have with ea^h other, or in which Nouns stand with 
regard !o each other : the hawk sits upon the tree, the 
hawk flies to the tree, the hawk flies down^Vo/it the 
tree, the hawk flies over the tree. 

153. rrepositions never change their forniy so that 
there are none of those difficulties attending them 
which we find in the Articles, Nouns, Pronouns, 
Adjectives, and Verbs, which change their forms so 
many time.s. For instance, sur (upon) is always sur, 
whetlier it be befoi'e a noun masculine, or a noun 
feminine, or before a singuKir or a plural. Let me 
here, however, make a xvmark or two with regard to d 
and de. The first of these answers to our tOy and the 
last to our of. Each has different meanings under 
ditftu*eiit circumstances; but, generally s})eaking, our 
to and of are translated by these words ; a.s, I send ten 
of my sheep to the fann. J’envoie dix r/cmes moutons 
a la ferine. But I have here to call your recollection 
to what was ‘said in paragraphs 70 to 80, and to beg 
c)f you to read, before yon go any further y the whole of 
these eight paragi-aphs carefully through. You wll, 
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t^pubtless, liilve done tins already ; but you imist now 
do it^again. 

154NlIere you see, then, that d and de are, in 
French, sometimes united with the* definite article.- 
This, however, is the case with regard to no otlier ot' 
the prepositions. To be sure, the article, thus united 
with these prepositions, is a thing of most extensive 
use in the language. Scarcely a sentence can yrai 
write ^Yitllout Tising it in some one or other of its 
foi ms ; but this is, iii fact, an advantage in the learn- 
ing of its use. The de becomes d" when it is imme- 
diately followed by a word beginning with a vowel or 
with an h mute; but this is, in fict, no cluuKje in the 
form of the word. It is merely an abbr(*viati(*ii, made 
for the purpose of obtaining fnlliu‘ss of sound. 

lo5. In this part of speech, as well as in the Ad- 
verbs, there are sometimes more (Ikui one n:ord; tliat 
is to say, one pr('])osition contjvins more tlian one word ; 
as, risdi^vis, wliich, in English, is oar-against. But, 
sometiin(‘S, the Preposition, like the Adverb, is simple 
in one of the languages and compound in the otlier. 
l'V»r instance: par des.sons (under); scion (according to). 
The same word is, as was before obs(*rvod, sinnctimes 
of one part of speech and somelinu's of another; and 
this is vi'iy fri‘qucntly the case with these parts of 
speech, which have no variation in the forms of the 
words. But this is a mattia* of little consecpience ; 
yoti will soon learn to distinguisli one part of speech 
from the other. I hoju*; indeed, that you have nearly 
done this already. 

One of the child’ things belon^^ng to Preposi- 
tions is that whicli is called their governing. They an* 
said to govern nouns and ]>ronouiis; that is to siiy, to 
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cause tl^Mu to l)c in the objective case. You must hoy 
look. hack to paragraphs 72 to 76. Then go to ’ ara- 
gra})h 91. Read these all carefully over again now; 
und when you have done that, you will find that tlie 
•Prepositions govern^ in certain cases, the nouns 
and pronouns. 

Id7. The main thing of all, however, to he ohservt'd 
on, under this head, is tlie different application of tlu^ 
pn ‘posit ions in the two languages. Toj as we liavc 
seen, is geinaally ex}>ressed in French hy d. But 
wlieii this it is used with the verb to think [prjiser)^ for 
instance, it is iKjt ex})ressed in English hy to. For 
example, the French say, je jieiise tt ma saute; that is 
to say, v'ord lor word, I think to my health. But we 
say,- 1 think of my health. Novv', if you reflect a little 
here, you will tind that this French phrase is hy no 
means unreasonable; for it is, in its fullness, this: T 
a[)ply my thinking to my health. i\nd our English 
plirase means: 1 think, or use my thinking facultms 
ab{nit things concerning my health, or of or iebjitging 
to, niy health. Tin* luenaing^ when you come to 
examine the tiling well, is the same; the mode of ex- 
pression only is dilfcrmit; hut this difference must la^ 
very candidly attemhxl to; for, though I think of my 
health is good English, je pmise de ma saute is not 
French at all, any more than, I think to my health is 
Englisli. 

I'hs It is the same with regard to the use of many 
other Pr(.*]>ositions. For exatn])le, we say, I play on 
the tluti;; hut the French say, je joui; de la flutii; that 
is to say, I ]>laj" the flute. We say, to enjoy a. thing: 
th(i French ^ayffunir d'nne chose; that is, to enjoy of \i 
thing. We say, near a thing , or near to: tiny say, 
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6^’une chose ; that is, near of a thing. IVDs de la. 
vill^iiear to the town. Pres de dix niois; nearly, or 
near ^ci/^fcen months. Near of ten months seeiii.s to be 
nonsense ; but it is not ; it means neal* to the niiinber 
of ten months ; or, near to the quantity of time that 
makes uj) ten months. The meaning, wlichi you come 
closely to examine into the matter, is the same in both 
languages ; J^ie manner of cx])reHsing that meaning is 
A^ery dilierent; and this dilierence must be strictly 
attended to. 

lo9. In this resi)cct the Preposition i.s, in the learn- 
ing of French, an important part (jf s}H‘ech; because, 
tliougli it never changes its form, it is used in a manner 
so very dilhu'cnt, in many cases, from that in which it 
is us(‘d in English. The Syntax will .show more firily 
this diiiei*enco, which, as 1 have just said, is a very 
important matUa*. — Het^ I'aragraph 4o3. 

i(J(). JVepositions are not, like Nouns, Adjectives, 
Verbs, and Adverbs, a very ntimerons ela.ss of words. 
I shall, therelui*(‘, give a list of the greater ])art of tlumi 
liere, dividc'tl into tw(» parts. There are some i>f the 
lVe}>osition.s AvfRch are directly Ibllowed by tlie Noun 
orl’ronoun ; and others \vhieh must have the ]>reposi- 
tion de liefore the next Noun or Jhonoun. 1 shall 
divide, tlnmi according to this dilierence in tlio manner 
of using them. 1 shall also give the Fnglish of each 
jihrase. Observe, ihat the Fiviicli de answers to our 
jrom as well as of. Observe, also, that whc'n I .say tliat 
the following prepositions art^ inimediate! j followed by 
the noun or })ronoun that tluy goA ern, I do not mean 
to shut out the Article^ for it, in fact, niakes a part of 
the noun. Nor do I mean to exclude the possessive 
prftuoun. 11 est a la ioire; il est jdaks cliambre. 
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You must never forget, that the same assemblage o^ 
letters may, in some cases, be preposition ^ and, at oViier 
times, may not be a prei)osition. Indeed, tns has 
been pointed ou* to you so many times, that the doing 
of it here may seem to be useless; but it is a thing 
that you cannot be too well acquainted with. 

List of Prepositions which are immediately followed hy the Noun or 
Pronoun to which they apply. 



j at or to. 

aprcs 

I after. 

a trovers. 

through. 

attendu, 

considering, on alicount of. 

civant, 

before. 

avec, 

with. 

chezy 

at or to. 

cmccmanfy 

about. 

cohire. 

against. 

dans. 

in. 

de. 

of or from. 

(le dessusy 

from above. 

de dpssouSy 

from under. 

depuisy 

since. 

derricrey 

behind. 

dcSy 

from. 

devanty 

before. 

duranty 

during. 

euy 

in. 

entrSy 

between. 

enverSy 

to or towards. 

envirouy 

about. 

exceptCy 

except. 

homiisy 

excepting. 

horSy j 

but or except. 

mahjrdy 

in spite of. 

moyennanty 

for, by means of. 

nonobstanty 

notwithstanding. 

outre. 

•besides. 

par. 

by. 

par dessus, 

above. 

par dessoiiSy 

under or below. 

par deqiiy 

on this side. 

par dela. 

on that side. 

parmiy 

among. 
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pendant^ 

during. 

pour, 

for. 


without. 

sdtf 

save. 

selon, 

according tg. 

sous. 

under. 

suivant, 

according to. 


upon. 

touchant, 

touching. ‘ 

vers, 

towards, about. 

vu, 

seeing. 


Lht of Prepo&iiions wlach must have (he Preposition dk immediaiehj 
after iheni^ or that Preposition^ united with the Article^ when it 


becomes DU or dks. 


a cause* 

because of. 

a courey'f, 

sheltered from. 

au-defi, 

on this side of. 

au-dt/a, 

on the other sj^e of. 

au~dessus, 

above. 

au-dessous, 

below. 

au-devant, 

before. 

au-dendire, 

behind. 

a cute. 

by, beside. 

hfeur, 

near the edge of. 

ii retour, 

against, in return. 

aux dipcns, 

at the expense. 

d force. 

by strength of. 

aux environs, 

near about. 

ail grand regret, 

to the great regret of. 

a Vc^gnrd, 

as to. 

d Viusipi, 

unknown to. 

d Pexceplion, 

excepted. 

d mains, 

for less, or under. 

d ia reserve, 

reserving only, excepting. 

d Vabi i. 

secure from. 

a Ventour, 

round about. 

d t exclusion. 

excluding. 

d Vopposite, 

opposite to. 

an lieu. 

iiK^tead of. 

d la fare ur, 

by favour of. 

d la mode. 

alter the nuinncr of. 

au moijcn, 

by means. 

au mUieu, 

in the middlc'of. 

nu niveau. 

even with. 

aupris. 

by, near. 

au prix. 

at the expense of. 
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au peril, 
au risque j 
a raison, 
rez de iei're, 
au fravers, 
en depit, * 
pour V amour, 
vis^orvis, 


at the peril of. 
at the risk, 
at tlie rate. 

level with the ground.<i 

through. 

in spite. 

for the sake, 

over-against. 


Besides the above, there are three or four that require 
d before the succeeding Noun or Pronoun. TJieso are 
jnsqiie (as far as), wliich is written because the d> 

fcdlows; as, jmqiC (t la riviere: as far as the river. 
Par raqjport d sa inaison: toith rei^pect his houst‘. 
Quant (I son argent : as for his money. 

101. Before you go further, it will be well f<»ryou 
to read^,over several times these lists of Ih’epositioiis. 
Co^/y them, that is to say, write them down, many 
times over; so that you may not only know them again 
as soon as they meet your eye ; but that you may be 
able to write them correcilp, with all theii* hyphens, 
elisions, and accents; for these arc of as much imj)ort- 
ance as are tlie letters oi which the words are eom])osed. 
Let it be your constant habit to write in a pJrdn Iiand. 
The best hand-wi-iting is that which it the easiest to 
read; that which can be tbe most easily n ad by tlu' 
greatest number of persons. Take eare to ])ut all tlie 
'marks and accents; for though Frenclimen, when they 
write, seldom do it, they (uight to do it; and, in your 
case, the omission would, and must, retard youi- h'arn- 
ing; for the omission really makes, in many cases, 
noiiM'iise of the wdiolo thing that you are writing. 
Des is frorn the iiine, and Deh is of the, or some. Then 
again, A is lajs, and A is to. The LA is iJ(e, and the la 
is there. This is sutlicient to show how necessary it is 
not to omit accents. Besides, all writing ought to he 
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(inTOct in all its pai*ts; and as th(a'e is, in this case, 
iiot’Jng hut more attention required of you, not t^ do 
the tiii. g pro])Orly wrmld argue that sort of dis])osition 
whicli, I am sure, will never he discovered in my dear 
Eichard. If you have a teacher^ these lists are excel- 
lent things as reading lessom. They contain words 
that are seen in eveu-y sentence, and that you cannot 
open your mouth without using. But, whether you 
have a teacher or not, write these lists down several 
times over. 
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ETYMOLOGY OF CONJUNCTIOXS. 

My dear Richard, 

1G2. Tlie reason wliy words of this part of speech 
are cal hid Conjunctions, has been given you in para- 
grapli 39. They connect, or conjoin, or join to(jet]ier, 
words and sontoiices. They, like adverbs and }>rei)o- 
sitions, never cltamje their form; and are, tlierefore, 
not attended with any paHicular difficulty. 

16^1* Some of them are called copulative and others 
disjunctive; the former couple nouns and jn-onouns to- 
gether in sense as well as in place ; as, the field and 
the house are sold. The others disjoin them in the 
sense; as, the field is sold, but the house is not. I'lnire 
is, perhaps, no great pmctical utility in this distinc- 
tion; but it being a distinction usually made, 1 have 
just noticed it. Some teachers of Grammar divide 
Gonjunctions into six or seven classes; but this is of 
no use, and, therefore, I av«>id it. 

1G4. A thing much more useful than this is, to 
observe, that the same word is sometimes a Conjunc- 
tion, sometimes an Adverb, and sometimes a rre[)osi- 
tion. It is the sense iu’which the word is used that 
determines the part of s]K;ech to which it belongs. 
Some of the Conjunctions are sim})le; as, comme (as), 
and some compound ; as, au lieu de (instead of). A 
phrase of ct)nsidei’able length is frecpiently no more 
than one Conjunction : as, pose:^ le cas que, which may 
be translated into English by the simple word supposed 
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^OSER is to lay down. So that the wliolo of the phrase 
hi ,:^ns this: lay down the case that, Wc, for instance, 
say, lu, English, svppose that the enemy declare war. 
The Erencli say, posez les cas que rOTUiemi declare la: 
guerre. But they can say, as well as we, svjpposez que: 
And we can say, as well as they, mppose the case that. 

1G5. WJien a Conjunction, an Adverb, or a Prepo- 
sition, consists of several wordsy you must take care 
how you give to each of the words the meaning which 
it would have in its distinct state. They sometimes 
hav(' tins meaning, but they more frequently have not. 
For instance, we have in English this C-onj unction, as 
loefl oSy and wc use it thus : I was drunk as well as 
you. But what is there irell h('i'(‘? Hero is soifietliing 
very hady but nothing at all well. Wc know ti!at 
these three woi’ds, taken together, mean in like 7nanner 
withy or, in like deyree with. But when wc find, in 
French, aussl bien quCy wc arc a})t to give to each word 
its separate meaning, and then they are, also well thaty 
which is not their meaning. They mean the same as 
our OS wed as. 

1 06. 1 shall now insert the principal part of the 
Conjunctions in al})habe^ical order, with the English 
against each. 


fi cause quty 

because. 

d cause de^ 

because of. 

d condition quCy 

oil condition that. 

a dire vraiy 

to spdlik the truth. 

a Jin quCy 

to the end that. 

ajin dcj 

in order to. 

ainsi. 

thus, therefore, accordingly, so. 

(tin si quCy 

like, likewise. 

a jwi/tCy 

Iiardly, scarcejy. 

apres quCy 

after. 

apres cefOy 

after that. 

aja cs tonty 

after all, upon the whole. 

a propoSy 

by- the- by. 
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f\ quel propnSj 

wherefore, or to what enJ. 

a rnoins que, or r/e, 

unless. 

a hi 

indeed, in truth. 

attendu que^ 

whereas, seeing that. 

an cas qiie^^ 

in case that. 

aussit 

also. 

aufisi hicTi que^ 

as well as. 

au lien de. 

instead of. 

autant que,* 

as much as. 

au reste^ 

as for the rest. 

aussltot quCy 

as soon as. 

avant que^ 

avant de^ > 

before. 

avant que de^ j 

bicn ente.ndu quc^ 

it being understood that. 

bien loin de^ 

far from, so far from. 

bien qiie^ 

though. 

cm\ 

for. 

c'est-a-^ire^ 

that is to say. 

c’e.s't fjou7' quoij 

tlierefore. 

det:t a dire que^ 

tliat is to say that. 

dest pouvy 

it is for. 

cela que, 

that that. 

cel a etunt, 

thit being the case. 

cela ctaut aivni. 

it being thus. 

ce n'esf pas que, 

not but. 

cependant, 

however, in the meanwhile. 

cormtie, 

as, whereas. 

comuie. si. 

as if, as though. 

comme par exvinple. 

as for example. 

(T accord^ 

done, agreed. 

d'nilleurs, 

* besides, otherwise. 

d'autaut que. 

for as much as, whereas, bccaute. 

d autant plus que. 

so much the more as. 

de V autre co/c^. 

on the other hand. 

de inariiere que. 

in such maimer that. 

de Vte ne que. 

as, just as. 

de n.enie, * 

de plus. 

in like manner. 

moreover, besides. 

depuis, 
depuis que. 

since. 

• since that. 

des que. 

from the time that. 

de sortg que. 

so that. • 

d'oii vieut-il que, 

whence comes it that. 

done, 

en attendant, 

then, tlierefore. 

in the meantime. 

en attendant que. 

• till, unlii that. * 
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fn rns 
encore, que^ 
en eD'et, 
cnjin, 

en fant qve, 
en tout caSf 
ensuile, 
en un tuot^ 
et, 

et puis, 

H est vrai quc^ 
fen conviensj 
joint qucj 
Tunis, 

ina>SdOUssi, 

tnais encore, 
mais iheute, 
irieme, 

via! it prop os, 

Tieanuioins, 

rth 

ni phis ni mains, 
nouohstant qne, 
noli phis, 
non plus quc, 
non qtie, non pas que, 
non seuleiuenf, 
ou, or ou Lien, 
outre cela, 
outre que, 
puree (pie, 
par consirpient, 
par qucUe raison, 
pendant qu(\ 
pos( ~ le ('((s que, 
pour cet cjl'ct, 
pour conclusion, 
pour lors, 
pour quoi, 
pourvu. que, 
puis, 
qunnd, 
quand wc'nr^ 
qucind Lien niCme, 
quohpic, 

quoiqu'il en so it. 


in case that. 

alth(»u£(h, besides that. . 

in etFect, indeed. 

finally, at last. 

as, inasintlcli a®. 

however, let it be as it wilL 

then, afterwards. 

in a word^ 

and. 

and besides, 
it is true that. 

I grant it. 

add to that that. 

but. 

but also. 

IjJit besides, 
but even, 
even. 

out of place. 

nevertheless. 

nor, neither. 

neither more nor less. 

notwithstanding that. 

neither. 

no more than. 

not but. 

not only. 

or else. 

besides that. 

because, 
consequently, 
for what reason, 
whilst. 

put the case that 
for this purpose, 
to coii4:lude. 
tlu-u, 

why, wherefore. 

]n'ovided that, 
then. 

though, althongh. 
although. 

however it may be. 

be the consequence what it will. 
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SanSy sans que, 1 

sans doute^ 
sans mentir, 
savoir^ 

Si\ 

si Men qtte^ 
si ce n'est que, 
sinon^ 
si-t6t que^ 
supposez que^ 
sur touU 
sur quoi, 

sur ces entrefaitcs^ 
tant que^ 

tant s' enfant que^ 
tellement que, 
toutefoiSf 

*’^1outes ies fois que, 
vu que. 


without. 

without doubt. 

truly, with trutli. 

to wit. 

if, whether. 

insomuch that. 

except that. 

if not, or else. 

as soon as. 

suppose that. 

above all, especially. 

whereupon. 

in the meanwhile. 

while these things were a-doing. 

as much as, as <nany as. 

so far from it. 

in such a manner that. 

yet, for all that. 

every time that. 

seeing that. 


167. Conjunctions* govern modes of verbs: that is to 
say, scimo Conjunctioii.s have one mode after them, and 
some anotlier mode ; but the full explanation of this 
matter must be left till I come to Letter XXVII., iu 
which I shall treat of the Syntax of Conjunctions. 
The above list contains the far greater part of the Con- 
junctions. You will observe, that many of these 
w^ords are, as I observed before, .sometimes Pre}) 0 - 


sitions and sometimes Adverb.s. The words of these 


two last parts of speech are few in number, compared 
with the others, the Articles and Pronouns excepted ; 
and, therefore, they may be all wiitten down many 
times over without much labour. You will observe, 
that these are words incessantly recurring ; that there 
can hardly ever be a sentence without one or more 
of them in ‘it; and that the .sooner you become 
acquainted with them all, the better. As I ob.serve(L 
in th(i case of the Prcipo.sitioii.s, take care, in writing' 
the words, to put all the hyj)hc}ts, elisions, and accents. 
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My dear Richard, 

168. You have now gone through the whole of the 
Etymology. The object of this part of the Grammar 
has been to teach you to distinguish one sort of words, 
or part of speech, from each of the others ; and also to 
teach you how to make the sevei*al changes in the 
spelling of the words. The Syntax^ wheit you come to 
it, will teach you how to choose your words in t^ie 
making of sentences, and also how to place them. As 
yet you cannot know how to write French correctly; 
how to make a French sentence; but, before you go 
anylnrth(;r, I shall give you an Exercise in Parsing^ 
which will lead you to reconsider what you have 
learned. 

169. To Parse, is to -put into parts. It comes from 

the Latin word parSy wlych means There is a 

Frencli word, par seiner, which means, to scatter, or put 
asunder. And tliis word, to parse, is used by gram- 
marians to denominate tlie act of taking the words of a 
sentence, one by one, and writing against each the 
part of speech that it belongs to. Thus : I ivrite a letter 
to you. lisa personal pronoun ; write is a verb ; a 
is an article ; LE'rrEii is a noun ; to is a preposition ; 
YOU is a [)(‘rsonal pronoun. The same sentence in 

, French would be, Je vous ecris une lettre. Tlie je and 
'vous are personal pronouns; ikuiis is a verb; une is 
ail ‘article ; lettre is a umin ; and, you see, there is no 
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prepositmyi; for in this case means to you. 
can say the same thing without the j)reposition ^ 
v'i'lte you a letter. But we cannot say, / you v^rite a 
letter. These latter remarks do not, liowevcr, belong 
to tlie subject immediately before us, though they may 
serve to make an opening and to smootli the way to 
the Syntax. Before you go any farther, look again at 
j)aragra])h 4i^, and attend well to wliat you find there. 
As ‘you jirocced in this work of 2mrsing, I beg you 
to try yourself in the manner pointed out in para- 
graph 42. • 

170. I shall now give you a series of sentences to 
parse. Theyi'will be of very simple construction. I 
shall give the French as well as the English of each 
sentence. The first sentence I shall parse mysell’; 
and you will proceed with the i^est, and go patiently 
through the whole of the sentences, taking word by 
word, w riting them down, and writing against them 
in the manner that you will find in the example that I 
am al)Out to give you. You have been told bf'fore, 
that you an^ ne\'er to cxj)ect that a phrase, however 
sliort it may be, is to be translated from one language 
into the other, word for word. You will now see tliat 
this is the case. I shall mark these little exercises A, 
B, C, and so on; in order that I may easily refer you to 
them, if necessary.^ When you have gone througli one 
of these litile exercises, you ought, where you hav(^ any 
doubt, to look at the Dictionary. It will tell you 
whetlier you have done the Exercise proj)erly. But 
look well at cacli word before you write against it. 
Consider well its meaning and the function it peiforms 
in this particidar case. One exercise done with carex 
is worth a thousand done carelessly. ‘ 
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Le Serin est, aprt;s Ic 
Toiseau qui chante le | 
inieiix, qui a la voix ia plus j 
forte: il appicnd aiscineiit, quand j 
il cst jonup. !i parler, et a f'iffler ! 
des airs de llai^eolet; ce qu'il fait | 
plus f icileiupiit que le riu<i‘on, et j 
il le fait mieux. | 


The Canary is, afterdlie Niolit- 
iiifxale, the bird which sin^s the 
best, and wliirh has the stron;^"e>t 
voice: it learns easily, when it 
is younp, tfi*talk, and to whistle* 
tunes of the tla^^eolet; whicli. 
it does in(;re readily than the 
Chaflinch, and it does it better. 


7/6, 

Article. 

j The, 

Set'in^ 

noun. 

1 Canary, 

estf 

verb. 

1 18, 

aprhf 

preposition. 

after, 

1p.^ 

JUisaifjnol^ 

article. 

npiin. 

the. 

Nightingale, 

article. 

the, 

oiseau, 

noun. 

bird, 

f/ni, 

relative pronoun. 

■which, 

chdhtey 

verb. 

sings, 


article. 

the, 

mievtXy 

.adverb. 

best, 

ety 

conjunction. 

and. 

quiy 

ity 

relative pronoun. 

which, 

verb. 

has, 

lay 

article. 

the, 

VOiXy 
la p/ttSy 

fortPy 

noun. 

adverb. > 

adjective. } 

strongest, 

voice, 

'lly 

pronoun. 

1.^'’ 

appremly 

verb. 

learns, 

aisementy 

adverb. 

1 easily, 

quandy 

adverb. 

' when, 

lly 

pronoun. 


fst, 

verb. 

! 

jenney 

adjective. 

1 }'oung, 

r>,, 

])reposition. 

1 to, 

purlery 

verb. 

talk, 


conjunction. 

and. 

d. 

preposition. | 

■ to, 

SfJ/lery 

verb. 1 

1 w'hisJo, 

detiy 

article united with'l | 

j tunes. 

])re[K)sition. 1 

I of, 

ah'Sy 

noun. 1 i 

iky 

preposition. J . 

’ the, 

'Jlaqeolety 

noun. 1 

fla.goolet, 

re \in\ 

pronoun. j 

wliicii, 

pronoun. i 

. ib 


Article. 

noun. 

verb. 

picposition. 

article. 

noun. 

article. 

noun. 

relative pronoun, 

vefb. 

article. 

adverb. 

conjunction. 

relative pronoun. 

verb. 

article. 

adjective. 

noun. 

pronoun, 

verb. 

adverb. 

adverb. 

pronoun. 

verb. 

adjective. 

piepobition. 

verb. 

conjunction. 

preposition. 

verb. 

noun. 

preposition. 

article. 

noun. 

relative pronoun, 
pronoun. 
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fait. 

verb. 

does, 

verb. 

pluSf , 

adverb. 

more, 

adverb. 

facilementy 

adverb. 

readily, 

adverb. 

<y«e, 

conjunction. 

than, 

conjunction. 


article. « 

the, 

article. 

. Pincon, 

noun. 

Chaffinch, 

noun. 


conjunction. 

and, 

conjunction. 

ib 

pronouy. 

it, 

pronoun. 

le, 

pronoun. 

does, 1 

verb. 

fait. 

verb. 

it, 

pronoun. 

mieiix, 

adverb. 

better, 

adverb. 


171. If you examine well the words of these two 
little pieces of writing, the examination will show you 
a great deal as to the difference in iJte two larKjutujes. 
Look at the closing parts, for instance. The French 
say, il le fai{ nixeux; that is, does it better; but we 
say, iC' does it better. The Canary-Z^tVcj? is a he in 
French, and an it in English; and you see Jhe F’rench 
put the words in an ord^r very different from that 
which we em]doy. 

172. Now proceed in the .same way with the little 
pieces of French and English which follow here. They 
l]a\e been .selected for their clearness and sini[)licity. 
The English and French both are giv^en, in order that 
you may compare the one wdth the other. The tran.s- 
lation is not elegant, but as ftteral as it could be made 
without making the English a sort of broken Eiujlish. 
Imstead of saying, ‘‘ The Canary-bird is, after the 
‘‘ Nightingale, the bird wliich sings the best, and 
“ whicli has the slrongest voice:” instead of this, it 
might have been thus ; Exce])t the Nightingale, the 
“ Canary is the be.st singing-bird, and has the strongest 
“ voice.” This would have been rather better English; 
but in order to make the matter as little difficult as 
possible for you, the tran.slation has been made, a^i’ 
nearly as I could well mal^e it, word for word; •but 
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5'*t, you see, it is not word for .word, even . in this 
instance. 

173. The way to proceed with the following sentence 
is precisely that which has been just^ pointed out in. 
ptiragrapli 170. And let me beg of you not to slur^ 
this business over, but go patiently through it, writing 
down, in a plain hand, all the sentences, English as 
Avell as French ; and when you have parsed one of tlie 
sentences, examitio it by tlic Dictionary, to see whether 
what you have done be correctly done. Paragraphs 
12 and 43 cjontain niatt(u- which you should now have 
fresh in your mind. Read, therefore^, those tw'O para- 
graphs again very attentively, and, while you are at 
y(nir woik of parsing, act according to what is stated 
in those paragraphs; for, unless you attend to tlmt, 
your parsing cannot be coiTect, and you will not ])rofit, 
in the degree you ought to profit, from your labour. 


B. C’est dll iioin Lathi, Lii- 
ciniola, qu’on a forme le iiom ite 
Uossignol. Ci'tte 

lioaucoup ineilleure que toutes 
celled Uoniiees sur le uoin dc cet 
oiseau. 

C. Le cliardonneret est un 
petit oiseau, qui a le bcc de figure 
coni(iue, blancljatrc. 11 est plus 
petit que le nioiueau; le somuiet 
dc sa tete est noir, ses ludchoires 
sent blanches, de iiiOiue quo le 
derriere de sa tete. 

D. Le chant de I’alouette est 
tres divertissaiit ; il est vari6; 
les heinols et les bequarres 
distiugucut tres-bicn. 

L. Les champs ouverts out, 
coninie les jardius, lours fruits par- 
ticuliers U chaque saison de ranneV. 

F. Les abeilles, ou mouches a 
miel, soul d'uu graud prullt a^la 


It is from the Latin name 
Luciniola that we have formed 
the name Kossignol. This ety- 
mology is much better than all 
those given on the name of this 
bird. 

The goldfinch is a small bird, 
which has the beak of a conical 
shape, and whitish. It is smaller 
than the sparrow ; the top of its 
head is black, its gills are white, 
the same as the back of its head. 

• 

The singing of the lark is very 
pleading ; it is varied ; the Ils 
ilat aiifl the Bs sharp are distin- 
guished in it very easily. 

The open fields have, like the 
gardens, their jiartieular fruits at 
each season of the year. 

Bees are of great use in a house, 
oil account of the honey, the wax, 
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niai'^on, par le miel, la cire et Ic^ ' and tlie swarms that they produc^jf 
essaiins qu’olles donneiit; elles I they cost nothiiij^ to 'keep, jflid 
lie content rieii a noiirrir, et iie want nothing but a little cttfe. 
demandont qiie qnelques soins. 

(r. Le ver h. soie, I’une des plus The silk-worm, one of the most 
riches et des ])liis surprenaiites j rich and most surprising inodiic-' 
j)rodiictions de la iiiitiire, n’otl'i-e j tions of nature, ofhrs, not less 
pas rnoins que^ Ics abeilles, de ! than bees, that which is U'^eful, 
I’utile, de ragreable,*et meme du j agreeable, and even wonderful, 
nierveilleux. 

H. Comme aliment ordinaire, As ordinarv food, as an ingre- 
comme assaisontiement, comme I dient, as a remedy, milk is an 
remede, le lait est d’un excellent article of great v.ilue. 

produit. 

I. he jardinage rcunit toutes Gardening unites all the opera- 

les operations de ragricultiire, tions of agriculture, but in a way 
inais st)U3 un rapport plus cir- more compact and much more 
consent et plus agreable: car il pleasing; for it requires know- 
exige des connai=sances particu- ledge at once minute and very 
liercs et Vres etendues. extensive. 

J. I/exercice de la ebasse no The exercise of hating cannot 

pent etre, comme tout autre, que ' but be, like every "er, favour- 
favorable a la saute; e’est IVx- j able to health; it is the exirci>e 
ercice le plus sain pour Is corps, j the most lu'althy for the body, 
et le repos lo plus agreable pour and the relaxation (he most agree- 
I’esprit. able for the mind. 

K. he cheval est celui dc The honse is, of all animals, 

tons les aniiraux qui, avec nne that which, with a large frame, 
grande taille, a le plus d’e-e- I has the most elegance and pro- 
gancfe et de proportion dans los | portion in the paits of the body, 
parties du corps, C’est le plus } It is tlie mo^t necessary, (he 
necpssaire, le plus noble de tous most noble, of all domestic ani- 
Ics aiiiniaux domestiques. rnals. 

h. h'ane est d’un tempera- The ass is of a gloorr'v temper, 

ment melancolique, patient et p.itient and laborious, l>:it very 
laborieux, mais fort-obstind; il obstinate; he carries large bur- 
porte des fardeiix considerables dens for his .si/.e; he draws the 
pour sa grosseur: il the a la cart, and the jdough in liulit 
charrette, et a la charrne dans lands: he lives upon little, and 
les lerres Icgeres ; il vit de pen, costs scarcely anything to keep, 
et ne cofite presque rien a noc.rrir. 

l\r. hes bores a laiue .sont les !- Slieep are the animals which 
bestianx qui font le j.liis de pioiit , yield the greatest pn.lit, Inaii 
par leur fecondih*, leur t(asc.ii, their fciundity, tlicir fleece, tindr 
leur chair, leur lait, leur grais'e, ' tl 'sh, their milk, tlieir fat, their 
leurs jjeaux. Un tronireau est i skins. A flcjck is tire .soul of 
lame (I’uue lerme. \ a |^arin. 
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LETTER XIY. 

DELATING TO THE GENDERS OF NOUNS, AND TO THE* 

CONJUGATIONS AND THE IRREGULARITIES OF VERBS. 

My dear Richard, 

174. T now come to those cumbrous masses of worcls, 
which, if tlioy had been introduced before, would have 
wholly broken asunder that chain of instruction which 
I wished to kc('p entire. In paragraphs G4 and 6o I 
pHt <?/7J as you will recollect, what I had/in-ther to say 
on the Genders of Nouns; and you will also iTcollect 
that, in jjaragraphs 121 and 122, T off what I had 
further to say on the ten Conjugations of RFGULA[t 
Verbs, and on the Irregular Verbs. If you now 
read again paragraph 122, it will not bo necessary for 
me to say, in this place, anything further respecting 
my reasons for having thus [)Ostponed the details u]K>n 
these three subjects. These details I shall now give, 
under the three h(*ads just- named; and I call tlu’sc so 
many tasks, because this word implies a rather labori- 
ous allair. Indeed, that which you will find pointed 
out by tlTis letter is mere labour for the hand, the eye, 
and the menwri/. The Gemh-rs of Nouns helotajed to 
the Etymology of Nouns; tlni jugatious and Irre- 
gularities of Vei’bs hidou[jcd to the Etymology of Verbs; 
and the 2^rlnr}jdes ri?lafing to them w'ere sidlieiently 
dwdb oil in the [»roper places : hut the defads^ the 
lists, the imu’e utr/nor// part, could not be gone into 
tlicre, without making, iii yonr study of principles, 
clTasms too wide. Having go!ic through the Etyiiio- 
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logy of .all the sorts of words, or })arts of speech, wfi 
come to a proper place for introducing these details ; 
for, though they arc matters for the memory only, they 
ought to be pretty well secured before we go further 
in advance. When we have secured them we shall 
enter upon the ^Syntax; and shall lind it, I trust, a 
matter of jdea.siire rather than of toil. 

17o. Our first task is, then, the ascertaining of the 
Genders of Nouns. Now i^ead paragraphs from 54 to 
05, both inclusive, carefully through. When you have 
<lone that, look attentively at paragraph G4 once more ; 
for I am now going to give you a specimen of my way 
of going to work as I have described it in this last- 
mbntioiUKl paragraph. I shall begin with letter A of 
tl?e Dictionary ; that is to say, with the beginning. I 
shall, in giving you this specimen, take some nouns 
that begin with that letter. Then take some that 
begin with B; and so on, till I have gone through the 
alphabet. 

170. The Task is, simply that of writing down in 
alp]iab(^tical order, in a little blank book, all the nouns 
in the language; and just putting le or la before each, 
aceor<ling to the gender, lif tlie Dictionary you will 
find against each noun s. m. or s. y.’, that is to say, 
auhstantire (or noun) masculine; or substantive (or 
noun) feniinine. And when you write the nouns in 
your book, you wfll put before eacli the le or the 
la according as you find the noun to be a masculine or 
a feminine. 

177. But yoii cannot go through the whole of the 
Dictioiiaiy precisely in this way; for, if tlie noun 
begin with a vowel, or with an h mute, the dcliuitc 
article for both genders is /Therefore, in these cases, 
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t?iat is to say, as to the nouns beginning with o:, e, i, o, 
w, and h mute, you must use the indefinite article., vn 
or 'tme. 

178. Then, again, there are some iiomns wdiich begin 
with a vowel, and which have neither plural nor 
singular; as, argent. We cannot say 'an argent. So 
that, in such a case as this, the best way will })e to 
put tlie adjective good {hon or bonne) before the noun ; 
and that will very plainly mark the gender. 

170. There are, besides, some few nouns that arc 
plural .and iievca* singular; as, virres, victuals. Now, 
the plural definite article, les^ is for both genders. In 
such cases, also, you must put the adjectire, as in tlio 
ease of argent; and thus you will, of coiu’se, wnite, de 
bon argent, de bons vivres; but, wdjen you liave 
write down water and snuffers^ you will write de hoiute 
eau, and de bonnes inouchottes. 

180. I have not put the English opposite the French. 
It is of no use in this case. It can only add to tlie 
labour, and thereby cause a loss of time. Tlie object 
is to get the gmiders of the nouns wadi fixed in your 
memory; and for the doing of this there is nothing 
like the nwiting of the tidng dovm. But, let me now 
give the little specimen that I have been talking of; 
.and, wdiei^ I have done that, I have another remark or 
two to make on the subject. 


A. B. 

unjiune: an alder tree, de bon babcurre. 
une aune: an ell. la babine, 

do boll argent. Ic bac. 


C. 

la capote, 
la caque. 
le couteau. 


le daim. 
le (lamas, 
la ^anse. 


E. 

de bonne eau. 
une e'bauche. 
un cblouisspinent. 

t 


F. 

de bon froinent. 
la framboise 
lo frainboisier. 
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G. 

IT. 

T. 

le pjpnro. 
la gazette, 
le goK'e. 

de bonnes hardea. 
la bache. 
le Iiaricot. 

une image, 
une intrigue, 
un interprete. 

J. 

L. 

M. 

la jciinesse 
le jeune. 
le jcu. 

le livre: the book. 

. la livre: the pound. 
d’etriotes limites. 

le mot. 

le magazin. 

de bv)ns matcriaux. 

N. 

O. 

. P. 

le nain. 
la nageoii e. 
la naissance. 

iin ceil, 
un ojiif. 
une oie. 

la pomme 
la poire, 
le puits.^ 

Q. 

R. 

S. 

la quaiche. 
le qur\|^taut. 

Ja quarte. 

lo renard. 
la recompense, 
la recolte. 

la aource. 
le songe. 
le sourcil. 

T. 

U. 

V. 

le tabac. 
la table, 
la taclie. 

une urne. 
un usage, 
une usance. 

le vacarme. 
de longues vacances. 
la vaiiiie. 

T. 

Z. 



une ycuse. le zain. 

le z^le. 
la zibelina 


181. In paragraphs 178 awcl 179, T directed you to 
take the adjective good {bon or bons, bonne or bonnes)) 
but in some cases this adjective would niako, nonsense 
of the phrase. It is very well to say, d(3 bon hahenrre, 
good hiiUerjailk; but it would be iionscuise to say, de 
bonnes vnrances, good holidays. Therefore I liave put 
longues before vacances, whioh denotes the gender as 
clearly as the adjective bonnes would do it. 

182. You will observe, that I hav(^ merely given a 
specimen under each letter of tln^ alphabet. I have 
not taken the nouns which stand first untler 
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l>ut will lx '.^in at the first noun under A, 
and A\ ill wi‘lt(^ down rrp.ry one in tin? order in whieli 
you lind it in the Dictionary. Observe, however, that 
wh(‘r(‘ t!i(' saiiK^ noun b.as several dhtinut s'ujitijicalions^ 
and is tli<‘r('toi-(^ i-i^)ea(ed several times in tlie Diction- 
ary, as in the case ot (lie noun 'utot^ you nc('d write tlie 
word down but onc(^; unless, indeed, as is sonietinics 
the case, the sjiino noun, that is to say, a noun con- 
sisting- of the .same letters, and those hitters placed in 
tile same order, be masculine in one sensBy and feminine 
hi another, ^liis is the case with regard to the two 
nouns wdiich stand first under tlio lett(*r A in the fore- 
going s])ecimens; and also in the case of the two first 
nouns under the letter L. Wlien this is* the c^se it 
will be useful to write down tJie English of the word!>ij 
as I have done in the two cases just pointed out. 

183. Now, this is the task; and some labour it cer- 
tainly does require; but it does not reipiir' any gi-eat 
degree of labour. Tlie whole of the nouns may be 
written down, in this Avay, in six days. But when I 
had wu-ittcn the whole down upon jiaper of tlio common 
size, 1 copied them into a little book, mad(^ of vei'y thin 
paqjery three inches long a«d two w'ide. I divided the 
jiMgf's c>f this book each into two columns, and each 
col Minn had about thirty nouns. This little book was 
ahnays alont vie. It went into my pocket-book, and 
did not, perhaps, wi'igli the twentici^i part of an ounce. 
fSitting, walking, riding ; wdiatevor my situation, I 
could always refer to 1115 ^ little book in a niomi^nt. 
Tills im'thod is, tlmriTore, the one that 1 beg you to 
]m}-sne. Once imori? h‘t me nanind you of the nece.s- 
•i;?ity of writing down the words correctly. You must 
not^omit any of the accents; for they, as you have seen 
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l)oforo, are, in some cases, of as much importance as tlio 
lett^'rs. Write in ^ihlain liand. Writing tnay bo neat 
and plain, though very small, wliicli yours must be 
wlien you com# to put the nouns into the little book 
before mentioned. 

184. Having })erforined this task, which may ])os- 
sibly requini ten days to do it well, and to makci your 
little book in a very neat manner, you will procei*d to 
the next task ; but before you do this, sj)end two daya 
in reading through all the foregoing thiuteen letters : 
because, by the end of the ten days, whi^h the list of 
nouns will demand, it will be necessary to bring your 
mind back to the previous ]>artof the Grammar. Ilav- 
iiig r%id carefully tlu’ough the whole of the Gi'ammar up 
k) this place, having takeii this i-eview of your laboui-s, 
you Avill proceed to the next task, which is by no 
means h‘ss iKMicssfiry, but is much l(‘ss laboriou.s. 

18o. The Oonjcgation of Eecjulak Yeubs forms 
the subject of the second task. In paragra])h 118, F 
liave (‘XjdaiiH'd the nn'aning of the word Conjuyation, 
and have givtai you the conjugation of an Eng- 
lish Yerb and of a Fi’cnch Y(n*b. In paragraphs 120 
and 121, 1 have spoken of the te)i Conjuyatioits of 
French Yerbs, and, in paragraph 122, I have s])()ken of 
the Irrerfular Verbs. Read all these paragraphs care- 
fully through now Pay great attention to all that 
they contain; and*, when you have gone through them 
in this careful manner, you will be ready to enter on 
the ten conjugations. 

18G. If I had to make a dictionary, I would mak(; 
but hro conjugations; but 1 must take the I)ictioi\ary 
as I find it. It is, however, a matter of little cons(‘- 
fjuence, so that we attend to what we are about. *T1 k^ 
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French verbs are, as was observed in paragraph 121, 
considered as divided into Im conjugations. These are 
denoted in the Dictionary by the figures 1, 2, 3, and so 
on to 10. You have seen that a French verb takes 
more than thirty different forms. These forms are difier- 
ent according to the different conjugations. You have 
seen that Tkouver (to find) becomes trouve, trouvons^ 
trouvez, troiwent. But Aoiii (to act) becomes, in some 
cases, agis^ agissons, agissez, agissent. Tlie clianges in this 
last verb are very different from those? in the former 
verb. These two verbs are said to belong to different 
conjugations, because the changes in one of them are 
diflibrent from the clianges in the others and if you 
look into the Dictionary you will find the figure T after 
Trouver, and the figure 2 after Agir; b(‘cause tlie 
former verb is of the first and the latter of the second 
conjugation. [Tt is not, however, in all dictionaries 
that these indications will be found. ] 

187. You will now be ready to ask, what are the 
marks whieli designate the conjugations; that is to 
say, what is it that makes us say, that this verb belongs 
to such a conjugation, and that that verb belongs to 
such other conjugation 1 * The designating marks are 
the endings of the verbs; and the method adopted has 
been this: to call the verbs ending in er verbs of the 
first conjugation, those in ir of the second, in tir of the 
third, in enir of the fourth, in cvoir of the fifth, in aire 
of the sixth, in hidre of the seventh, in oUre of the 
eighth, in nire of the ninth, in dre of the tenth. 

188. But you may say, What is the use of all this 
chv^ifying ? Oh ! a groat deal of use, as I will now 
'show you. Suppose you have to translate this phrase, 

yoik find a sheep; you write, vous trouvez iin mouton ; 

L 
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then this phrase, y(m act wdl; you, if you paid no 
attention to conjugation, would write, vous agiz bien. 
But, knowing by its ending that agir is of the second 
conjugation, and having learned the manner of making 
the changes in the verbs of that conjugation, you would 
write, not agizy but agissez. 

189. What you luive now to do, then, is to learn tho 
manner of making tlie changes in the verbs of all these 
ten conjugations. In order to teach you this, I shall 
take one verb of each of the ten conjugations, and coii' 
jugate it all through; that is to say, exhibit it in all 
its forms, from that of the Iiifinitive Mode to that of 
the Participle, in the same manner that I have exhi- 
bited the verb Trouver, in paragrajdi 118. Tine verbs 
which I shall take for this purpose arc the following ; 


1. Trouver, 

to find. 

2. A(iiK, 

to act. 

3. Mkntir, 

to lie. 

4. Ve:«ir, 

to come. 

5. Devoir, 

to owe. 

6. Fa IRK, 

to make, or do. 

7. Join DUE, 

to join. 

8. CuoiiRE, 

to grow. 

9. CUIRE, 

to cook. 

10. Vendre, 

« to sell. 


Here is one verb of each of the ten conjugfitioris; and 
if you were to look out these verbs in the Dictionary, 
you would find a figure against each agreeing witli Avhat 
you see here. (See*the note at end of paragraj)h 18G.) 
Bear in mind, then, that the verbs of tlie first conjuga- 
tion end in cr, those of the second in ir, of the third in 
tir^ the fourth in enir, the fifth evoii% the sixth a^Vc, tlic 
seventh oindre^ the eighth oitre^ the ninth wire, and^'^he 
tenth endre and ondre. 

190. There will be some r^anarks to make upon c'nch 
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conjugation, and in order that all may be as plain as 
possible, I shall make one place contain the remarks on 
each conjugation, and shall exhibit a verb regularly 
conjugated on the opposite page; so* that when you 
turn over the leaf, you will come to a fresh conjuga- 
tion. 

lai. 'FIRST CONJUGATION. Paragraphs 121 
and 122 have explained to you what Irregular Vei'hs 
are; and you are to observe, that there are some of 
those of eacii Conjugation. But, besides these irregu- 
lars, there are some little irregularities in several of the 
verbs of this first conjugation. 

First. When there is a g immediately before the 
er, the e is not dropped in those parts of the 
verb which require an o or an a to come after 
the g. In Nager (to swim), for instance, we 
should, if we followed the general rule, say, jc 
nagais : but this would introduce the hard 
sound of gais: wo therefore say, je nageais. 
And ill the active participle we say, nageant, and 
not nagant 

Second. When a question is asked, and the verb 
is immediately followed by the pronoun Je, the 
e is changed into an e; as, trouve-je ? Find I ? 

Third. Verbs which end in uyer, oyer, ayer, and 
eyer, are, by some writers, made to change the 
y into in those parts of the verb wdicre the y 
comes immediately before an e mute; and there- 
fore, instead of je yaye (I pay), such writers use 
je paie. The verb envoyer (to send) makes en- 
verrai, in the future, and euverrais in the past 
of the siibjunctivcf 
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Fourth. The verbs Mppeler (to call) and jeter (to 
• throw) double the I and the t in those parts of 
the verb which take an e mute immediately after 
the I au(f t; as, fappdlGy and not / appeh; je 
jette, and not je jete. This is the case in a very 
few other, instances. 

Fifth. When the verb ends in cer, tlie c must 
have a cedille placed under it, when it is im- 
mediately followed by an a or an o; as, tracer 
(to trace), je tragaisy il traga. These irregulari- 
ties amount to very little ; and all the verbs in 
er are to be considered as regular y except Aller 
and PpER. 

Sixth. In the part of the verb which ends with 
a vowel y and which, when a question is asked, is 
followed by il or elUy there must be a t put 
between the verb and the il or elUy with a 
double hyphen ; thus, trouve-t-il ? does he find % 
trouva4~il 1 did he find ? This is merely for 
the sake of the sound, which without the i, 
would be very disagreeable. 
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je troure, 
til trouvea, 
il trouve, 


jo trouvals, 
tu trouvais, 
il trouvait. 


jo trouval, 
tu trouvaa, 
il trouva. 


jc trouveral, 
tu trouveras, 
il trouvera. 


jc trouve, 
tu trouves, 
il trouve, 


je trouverals, 
tu trouverals, 
11 trouverait, 


je trouvasse, 
tu trouvasses, 
il trouvut. 


trouve, 
qu’^ trouve, 


FIRST CONJUGATION. 


INFINITIVE MODE. 

Trouver, 0 To find. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

Present Time. 

I find. 

thou flndest 
he flndflL 


Past Imperfect Time. 

I found. nous trouvions, 

thou foundest. vous trouvicz, 

he found. ils trouvaicnt. 

Past Perfect Time. 

I found. nous trouvilmca, 

thou roundest. vous trouvfttcs, 

he found. ils trouvbrent, 

Future Time. 

T shall find. nous trouverons, 

thou slialt tind, vous trouverez, 

he shall find. ils trouveront, 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Present Time. 

I may find. nous trouvions, 

thou mayest find. vous trouvicz, 

he may find. ils trouvent. 

Past Imperfect Time. 

I I should find. \ nous trouverlons, 

I thou shouldest find, vous trouveriez, 

I he should find. ils trouvcraient, 

Past Perfect Time. 

I mifrht find. nous tronvasslons, 

thou inifihtest find, vous trouvassiez, 
he might find. ils trouvass^ut. 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 

trouvons, 

find. trouvez, 

let him find. qu’ils trouvent, 


PARTICIPLES. 

trouvant, n finding, 
irouv^ f il found. 


I vre find. 

I you find. 

' they find. 


we found, 
you found, 
they found. 


we found, 
^you found, 
they fou)\^. 


I we shall find. 

I you Rliall find. 

' they shall find. 


we may find, 
you may find, 
they may find. 


we should find, 
you should finiL 
they should find. 


we might find, 
you might find, 
they might find. 


let us find, 
find. 

let them find. 
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192. SECOND CON^GATION. The verbs of 
this tjoujugation end (in their infinitive mode) in ir. 
There are, however, two other conjugations which end 
’ in ir; namely, ihe third and the fourth^ as yon have 
'seen in paragraph 189. But these two end in tir and 
enir. Of the second conjugation, the verb on the 
following page is one. There are about 200 verbs of 

this second conjugation. In the Subjunctive Mode 

a que is understood always; as, que jfagisse, that I 
may act. This matter will be fully explained in 
Letter XXIV., where I shall show how^'llie French 
supply the place of these little words. — It may be 
useful to add a word or two here about the parti- 
ciples. The active participle, as trouvant, agissant, 
never changes its form [see, however, paragraph 436]; 
but the 2 >assive participle does change its form in 
some cases. Trouve^ for instance, is the passive parti- 
ciple of the verb Trouver; but this 2 )articiple is some- 
times trouv€j at othei’s trouveSy at others trouveCy and 
at others trouvees. When the passive participle ought 
to change its form, and when it ought not, is not 
to be learned by us without great attention. This 
matter, which is of the first im2)ortance, I shall treat 
of fully in the Syntax of Verhsy in Letter XXIII. The 
changes in the form of the passive partici 2 )lc are not 
given in the conjugations, because the participle is not 
always subject to change. The changes depend upon 
the construction of the sentence in which the participle 
is used ; and you have not y(^t come to the construction 
of sentences. 
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J'aRfa, 
tu uffis, 
il agit, 


J’agissais, 
tu agissais, 
il agissait, 


tu agis, 
il agit, 


J’agirnI, 
tu ugirus, 
il agira, 


j’agisse, 
tu uglsses, 
11 ugiiise. 


J ’agira is, 
tu agii'uis, 
il agirait, 


J’agisse, 
tu uglsbcs, 
il agit, 


agit 

^ril agisse, 


SECOND CO 


3 


UGATION. 


INFINITIVE MODE. 

Agir, 8 To Act 


INDICATIVE MODE. 
Present Time. 


I act 

nous agissons, 

tliou actest. 

vous agissez, 

he acts. 

ils agissent 


Past Imperfect Time* 


I acted. 

nous agissions, 

thou actedst. 

vous agissiez. 

he acted. 

ils agissaieut 

Past Perfect Time. 

I acted. 

nous aglmes, 

thou actedst 

vous agites, 

he acted. 

ils agiient, 

Future Time. 

I shall act. 

nous agirons, 

thou shalt act. 
he shall act 

vous agirez, 
ils ugiiont 


we act. 
you act 
they act 


we acted, 
you acted, 
they acted. 


^e acted, 
you acted. ^ 
tliey acted. 


we shall act 
you shtill act. 
they shall act 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
Present Time, 

I I may act M nous agissions, 

thou inaycst act I vous agissicz, 
he may act 1 1 ils agisseut. 

Past Imperfect Time. 

I I shoiild act 11 nous agirions, 

thou shouldest act vous agiricz, 
he should act |( ils agiraient, 

Past Perfect Time, 

I I might act II nous agissfena, 

tliou mightestact vous agissicz, 

ho might act il ilsagisscnt, 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 

if agissons, 

act agissez, 

let him act || qu'ils agissent, 


we may act 
you may act 
they may act 


we should act 
you should uct 
tliey should acl 


we might act 
you might net 
they might act 


let us act 
act 

let them act 


PARTICIPLES. 


agissant, i 

agl. " 


acting. 

acted. 
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193. THIED COJTJjlpATION. These are verbs 
in tiTSy though it ought w be observed that there are 
some of the verbs of the second conjugation wliich end 

• in tir. Ilowevet, tliis can produce no mistake, Ix^cause 

* I shall here subjoiif a list of all the verbs of this con- 
jugation. — There are THIRTEEN of them; and they are 
as follows ; 


Comentir^ 

t<t consent, 

; Rewenfir, 

J)einen(it\ 

to give the He. 

, Ressortir, 

Dc'iservir^ 

to clear the table. 

; Sentir^ 

Menlir^ 

to lie. 

j Servir^ 

Par tir ^ 

to set out. 

! Rrprntir^ (Se) 

Pressentir, 

to foresee. 

! Sorlir. 

Repartir^ 

' to set out again. 

ij 


to resent, 
to (to out again, 
to feel, 
to servo, 
to repent 
. to go out 


You will se^ that several of these verbs are derived 
from v»thers of them; as, repartir comes from partir, 
have, however, placed them here in alphabetical 
order. — I must also observe that the English is not, in 
these cases, always a full translation of the French. 
Sentir, for instance, means, sometimes, to smell; and 
repartivy with the accent, means to divide or distribute, 
while without the accent (repartir\ it means to reply, 
to set out again . — But these matters you will soon 
become well acquainted with by those frequent re- 
ferences to the Dictionary wliich will be required when 
you come to translate. At present you have more to 
do with the forms of words, and with the changes in 
those forms, than with the various meanings of words. 
— Paragraph 115 should be read with attention. The 
observations which it contains relative to the manner 
of using the will, shall, and *80 forth, apply to all the 

conjugations. Small letters have, at the beginning of 

words, been used as much as possible, instead of capites, 
in order to save room. 
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TlilKD CON^GATION. 

INFINITIVE MODE. 

Mentir, || To Lie. 


INDICATIVE MODE. 
Present Time, 


Je mens, 
tu mens, 
il ment, 

I lie. 

thou liest 
ho lies. 

nous mentons, 
vous mentez, 
ils mentent. 

we lie. 
you lie. 
they lie. 


Past Imperfect Time, 


je mentals, 
tu mentals, 
il mentait. 

I lied, 
thou liedst. 

• he lied. 

nous mentions, 
vousmentiez, 
ils mcntaieiit, 

we lied, 
you lied, 
they lied. 


Past Perfect Time, 


je mentis, 
tu mentis, 
il mentit, 

I lied, 
thou llcdst 
helled. 

nousmeiitimcs, 
vous mentites, 
ils mentlrent. 

^ we lied. 

1 you lied. 

1 theylie^ 


Future 

Time, 


je mentlrul, 
tu mentirus, 
il meiitira, 

I shall lie. I 

thou slialt lie. 
ho shall lie. 

nous mentirons, 
vous inentirez, 
iis mentiront. 

1 we shall lie. 

you shall li& 

1 they sliall lie. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
Present Time, 


je mente, 
tu mentes, 
il mente. 

I may lie. 
thou mayest lie. 
he may lie. 

nous mentions, 
vous raeutie/., 
ils mentent. 

we may lie, 
you may lie. 
they may lie. 


Past Imperfect Time 


je mentirnis, 
tu mentirais, 
il mentirait, 

I should lie. 
thou shouldcst lie. 
be should lie. 

nous mentirions, 
vous luentiriez, 
ils mentiraient, 

wo sliould He. 
you sliould lie. 
they should lie. 


Past Perfei Time. 


je mentis.se, 
tu mcntissc.s, 
il mentit. 

I miffht lie. 
thou miuhtest lie. 
he might lie. 

nous mentissions, 
vous meiftissiez, 
ils mcntisscnt, 

we might He. 
you might lie. 
they might lie. 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 




mentons, 
mentez, 
qu’ils mentent, 

let ns lie. 
lie. 

lot them He. 


PARTICIPLES. 

mcnfant, lyinfif. 

lueuU, f lied. 
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CONJUGATION OP REGULAK VERBS. 


194. FOUETH CONJUGATION. Tlio verbs of 
this eonjugation end in emr; as you see in tlie case of 
VENiR. There are twenty-four of them, as follows; 


Ahstenir^ (S’) 
• Jppartenir, 
Contenir^ 
Contrevenir^ 
Convenir, 
Belenir, 
J)evenir^ 
Disconvenirt 
Entreienir^ 
Inter venir^ 
Afaintnur, 
Obtenir^ 


to abstain, 
to belong, 
to contain, 
to contravene, 
to agree to. 
to detain, 
to become, 
to dissent from, 
to keep up. 
td InteiTeiio. 
to maintain, 
to obtain. 


Pnrvenir^ to succeed. 

Preoenir. to prevent 

Provenir^ to result from. 

Retmir^ to retain. 

Rmouvenir^ (Se) to call to mind. 

Re vent to come back, 

Houtenir, to sustain. 

Souvenir^ (Se) to remember, 
Subvenir^ to come to the help of. 

Survenir^ to happeiL 

TVnir, to hold. 

Penir^ I to come. 


Here are, in fact, but tiiv original verbs, ail the other 
twenty- two being partly made out of them ; and it i.s curi- 
ous enough, tjiat these two should be the two las^ upon 
the Every one of these verbs exj)ressos something 
'"about holding or coming, Abstenir is to hack holdy or 
hold hack. Appartenir ls to apart holdy or hold apart^ 
or, rather, to be held apart. Maixtenir is to hand hold^ 
or hold last, or firmly. Intervenir i.s to come between. 
Par VENIR is to come hg, or at. PjtKVEXiR is to come 
before. This is, too, tlie meaning of our woimI prevent ; 
and hence, in one of the prayers of the Liturgy, we 
say, ‘^Prevent us, 0 Lord, in all our doing;” that is to 
say, come before v.Sj or lead, oi^' guide us. — I observes], in 
paragi'aph 193, that some of the verbs, in all tlie.se lists, 
had other meanings besides those expressed by tlio 
English words put against them. Such is remarkably 
tlie case of this verb prevenir^ wliich means (besides to 
jyreveut) to apprize, to anticipate, to be befm'e-hand with. 
Bear this in mind ; for it will be of great use to you 
when you come to translate. 
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FOURTH CONJUGATION. 


INFINITIVE MODE. 


Venlr, 1 To Come. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 
Present Time. 


je vlens, 
tu vlens, 
il vient, 


je venais, 
tu venais, 
il venait 


je vins, 
tu vlns, 
11 Vint, 


je viendral, 
tu vlcndras, 
il viendra, 


I come, 
thou comest. 
he comes. 


nous venons, 
vous venez, 
ils vicnnent. 


Past Imperfect Time. 


I came, 
thou earnest, 
he came. 


nous venlons, 
vous venicz, 
ils venaient, 


Past Perfect Time. 


I came, 
thou earnest 
he came. 


' nous vlnmcs, 
1 vousvintes, 

■. ils viurent, 


we come, 
you come, 
they come. 


we came, 
you came, 
they came. 


we came, 
jvou came, 
they can^- 


Future Time. 


I shall come, 
thou shalt come, 
he shall come. 


nous vlendrons, 
vous vientlrcz, 
Ils viendront, 


wc shall come, 
you shall come., 
they shall come. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
Present Time. 


jc vieimc, 
tu viennes, 
il vienne, 

I may come. 

thou mayest come. 1 

he may come. 

, nous venions, 

1 vous venicz, 

ils vieiment 

we may come, 
you may come, 
they may como. 


Past Imperfect Time. 


jo viendrais, 
tu viendrai.s, 
il vleudrait. 

I should come, 
thou shouldest come, 
he should come. 

nous viendrions, 
vous vieiulricz. 
ils viendraiciit, 

we should come, 
you should come, 
they should come. 


Past Perfect Time. 


jc vinssc, 
tu vinsscs, 
il vint, 

I might come, 
thou mlKhtcst come, 
he might come. 

nous vlnssions, 
vous vin8..ic7., 
ils vlnssent, 

we might coma 
you might conic, 
they might coma 


imperative mode. 




venons. 

let us come. 

vi^s, 

qu’il vienne, 

come. 

let him coma 

venez, 

il qu’ils viennent, 

come. 

let them coma 


participles. 

vcnnnt coming, 

venu, come. 
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CONJUGATION OP REGULAR VERBS. 


195. FIFTH CONJTOATION. Tliis consists of 
verb;s ending in evoir, fliere are but six of them. It 
was liardly worth while to make a conjugation of these ; 
but it has been done in the Dictionary which is the 
most ill use, and therefore I do it here. These six 
verbs are : 


Apercevoir^ (S') 
Concevoiry 

to perceive. 

Percevoir, 

to levy, or collect 

to conceive. 

Recevoir, 

to receive. 

Devoir, 

to owe. 

Redevoir, 

to owe again. 


There is the verb deecvoir; but it is not much used. — 
Devoir, the verb conjugated on the following page, is 
a verb of great use. It answers, in many -cases, to our 
oughty and in other cases to our should. Our ought is, 
in fact, a part of the vei‘b to owe, and is become ought 
by cdiTuj)tion. For instance, I ought to write to 
you,” means, that “ I owe the perlbrrnance of the act of 
‘‘writing to you.” The French phrase would be, “ Je 
“<^025 vous ecrire;” which is, “ I owe to you to write.” 
However, you will find more as to this matter when 
you get into tlie Syntax. Let me, as I have room in 
this place, remind you again of the great advantage of 
writing in a plain hand. You will wiite tliese conju- 
gations down, as before directed; but if you write in a 
slovenly hand, you will not place the matter so safely in 
youi* memory as if you wrote in a plain and neat hand. 
In short, the best manner of doing a thing is, in the 
end, also the least troublesome and the quickest. 
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FIFTH CONJUGATION. 


INFINITIVE MODE. 

Devoir, H To Owe. 


INDICATIVE MODE. 
Present Time, 


Je dois, 
tu dois, 
il doit. 

I owe. 
thou owest. 
he owes. 

nous devons, 
vous devez, 
ils doivent. 

we owe. 
you owe. 
they owe. 


Past Imperfect Time, 


Je devais, 
tu devais, 
il devait, 

I owed, 
thou owedst 
he owed. 


we owed, 
you owed, 
they owed. 


Past Perfect Time, 


Je dus, 
tu dua, 
il dut, 

I owed, 
thou owedst. 
ho owed. 

nous dftmes, 
vous dfitcs, 
ils durent, 

we owed. 

'*you owed, 
they owe<;^ 


Future Time. 


Je (Icvral, 
tu devriis, 
il devia, 

I shall owe. 
tliou Shalt owe. 
he shall owe. 


wo shall ow'e. 
you shall owe. 
they shall owe. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



Present Time, 


Jc do! VC, 
tu doives, 

11 doive, 

I may owe. 
thou inayest owe. 
he may owe. 

nous devious, 
vous deviez, 
ils doivent. 

' we may owe. 

1 you may owe. 

1 they may owe. 


Past Imperfect Time, 


Jo devrais, 
tu dcvi ai^ 
il devrait. 

I should owe. • 

thou sliouldest owe. 
he should owe. 

nous devrlons, 
vous dcviiez, 
ils devraient, 

we should owe. 
you should owe. 
they should owe. 


Past Perfect Time, 


Je dusse, 
tu dusses, 
ildat, 

I might owe, i 

thou iniglitcst owe. 
he might owe. • 

1 nous dussiohs, 
vous dus^icz, 

> ils dussent* 

wo might owe. 
you might owe. 
they might owe. 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 




devons, 

devez, 

qu’ils doivent. 

1 let us owe. 

dois, 

qu’l/ doive, 

owe. 

let him owe. 

1 owe. 

1 let them owe* 


PARTICIPLES. 

(If’vant, J| owinjf. 
dll, "1 owed. 
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CONJUGATION OF REGULAR VERBS. 


196. SIXTH CONJUGATION. These are the 
verbs ending in aire; and there are seven of them, as 
follows : 

Contrefaire^ to counterfeit ii Red^faire^ to undo ngain. 

Defaire^ to undo. Satafairt^ to satisfy. 

Fain, to do, or to make. || Sar/aire, to overdo. 

Rtfaire, to do again. 

You will see at once that this is, in reality, all one 
original verb; for every one»of these verbs expresses 
something about doing. To couiderfeit is against to do ; 
and satisfy is enough to do, or enough doing. Doctor 
Johnson, in his Dictionary^ says, that our mtisfy comes 
from the Latin \vord satisfacio; but, why, Doctor? Is 
not our woi^ much more like satisfaire 1 Is not the 
/y mSfhifestly fait^ ov f aire 1 And a great number of 
^ur words come in part from this root; as feat, feasible. 
The country people in Hampshire commonly say, it 
does not fay; meaning it doe.s not do, it does not go on 
well. IVIany of our words, ending in fy, come in part 
from this French word faire; and many otliors wliioh 
end ill ait or eit. Our word surfeit is, indeed, French, 
if the e were exchanged for an a. Sur is over, and feit 
(fait) is done. — But faire is, sometimes, to make: we 
have two verbs here to the *on(} French vi rb; and, as 
our two verbs are words of great use, so is this Fnmch 
verb faire, as you wdll see by-and-by; thend’ore, take 
particular pains in learning to conjugate it. — It is to 
be observed, that in the past imperfect time of tlie 
indicative mode there are two ways of spdling tliis 
verb: je fesais, tn fesais, bv, je faisais, t\i faisais^ 
and so on tliroughout that lime. I’he latter t^irm, 
with the ai, is more modern than that with the e. 
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SIXTH CONJUGATION. 

INFINITIVE MODE. 

Falre, I) To Do. 
INDICATIVE MODE. 


Present Time, 


Je faia, 
tn fain, 
il fait. 

Ido. 

thou doGst. 
he docs. 

II nous faisons, 
vous faites, 
J| ils font, 


Past Imperfect Time. 

je fesais, 
tn fe.saia, 

U fesait, 

I did. 
thou didst, 
kedid. 

nous fesions, 
vous fc.siez, 
ils fesaient. 


Past Perfect Time, 

Je fls. 
tu fls, 

11 lit, 

I did. 
thou didst 
he did. 

nous flmca, 
vous files, 
ils firent. 



Future Time. 

Je feral, 
tu feras, , 
il fera. 

I shall do. h nous ferons, 

thou shalt da vous ferez, 

he shall do. ils feront, 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
. Present Time. 


Je fassc, 
tu fasscs, 
il fasse, 

I‘may da 
thou inayest do. 
he may do. 

nous fassions, 
vous fassiez, 

Ils fassent, 


Past Imperfect Time. 

Je feraia, 
tu ferais, 
il ferait, 

1 sliould do. 
thou shouldest da 
he should do. 

nous fciions, 
vous ft*vi(*7., 
ils feruient, 


Past Perfect Time. 

Jo fisse, 
tu tlsses. 
il lit, 

I might do, 
thou rnightest do. 
he might do. 

nous fissions, 
vous lissiez^ 
ils lisseut, 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 

|j f.iisons, 

faij, do. I faites, 

qi/il fttsse, let him do. « qu ils fasscnt, 

PARTICIPLES. 

fosunt, I doing. 

I'ait, I duutt. 


we do. 
you do. 
they do. 


we did. 
you did. 
they did. 


we did. 
^ou did. ^ 
they did. *• 


we shall do. 
you shall do. 
they shall do. 


we may do. 
you may do. 
they may do. 


we should do. 
you should do. 
they should do. 


we might do. 
you might tic. 
they might do. 


let iLS do. 
do. 

let them do. 
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CONJUGATION OF REGULAR VERBS. 


197. SEVENTH CONJUGATION. Tliesc arc 
verbs that end in aindre, eindre, or oindre. The dif- 
ference in the ending of these makes no difference in 
the manner of conjugating them. But before 1 speak 
further of this, let me give you a list of the verbs of 
this conjugatiop, of which there are only fifteen, as 
follows : 


Axtreindre^ 

A tteindt e, 

Ceindre, 

Contraindre^ 

Cruitidro, 

Enceindre^ 

Enj>)indre^ 

Eteindre, 


to bind, 
to reach, 
to 

to constrain, 
to fear, 
to surround, 
to enjoin 
to extinguish. 


I Ji'eindre^ 
Joindre^ 
Peindre, 
Plaindre^ 
Phiindre, (Se) 
Pextr emdre^ 
Teindte, 


to feign, 
to join, 
to paint, 
to pity, 
to complain, 
to restrain. 

*to tiut, or dye. 


There are three or four other verbs of these term in a- 
tionsj but they ai'o o%vt o f use, and thei'efore I will take 
no further notice of them. Here are three different 
endings, if yon go back to the sixth letter from the end ; 
but the changes of all three being the same, tliese verbs 
are all put into one conjugation. You see what the 
changes arc in joindre. Now, suppose yoti have to 
conjugate craindre, Jo c?’ams,je craignais, jc craignis, 
je craindra'i, and so forth. And, if you take feindre, 
you say, je feins, je feignais, je felgnis, je feindrai. 
All this becomes familiar i7i a very short time; and 
especially if you write the conjugations down over and 
over again, and in a neat and plain hand. 
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SEVENTH CONJUGATION. 

INFINITIVE MODE. 

Joindre, || To Join. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 


Present Time. 


Jc joins, 
tu joins, 
il joint, 

I join. i 

tliou joincst. 
he joins. 

; nous jofgnons, 

1 vonsjoignez, 
Msjoignent, 

we join, 
yon join, 
they join. 


Past Imperfect Time. 


je joignnis, 
tu joignaia, 
il joignait. 

I joined. nous joigntons, 

thoujoincdst ij vous joignicz, 

Jie joined. ils joignuient. 

we joined. 

^ youjpined. 

1 tliey joined. 


Past Perfect Time. 


je joignis, 
tu joignis, 
il jolgnit. 

I joined. Ij 

thou joincdst. 
he joined. || 

nous joigntmes, 
vous joignites, 
ils joignhent, 

■vve joined, 
you j')in^. 
they joined. 


Future 

Time. 


jc joindral, 
tu jolndras, 
il juindru, 

I sliall join, 
tliou slialt join, 
he shall join. * 

nous joindrons, 
vous joiiidrez, 
ilsjoindront. 

we shall join, 
you sliall join, 
they shall join. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



Present 

Time. 


jo joigno, 
tu joigncsi, 
il joignc, 

I may join, 
thou muyest join, 
he may Join. 

nous joign ions, 
vous joignicz, 
ilsjoignent. 

we may join, 
you may join, 
they may join. 

jo joindrais, 
tu joindrais, 
il j’oindiait, 

Past Imj^rfect Time, 

I should join. nous joindrions, 

tliou sliouldest join. vous joindricz, 

he should join. ils joiudniieiit, 

we should join, 
you sliould join, 
they should join. 


Past Perfect Time. 


jc joignisse, 
tu joignisses, 
il joigiiit. 

I might join, 
thou miglu'st join, 
he miglit join. 

nous joign Issions, 
vous joignissicz, 
ils joignissunt, 

w’e might join, 
yon might join, 
they might join. 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 


joins, ^ 
qu’il jfiigiic, 

join. 

let iiim join. 

joignons, 
joignez, 
qu’ils jolgnent. 

let us join, 
join 

let tlicin join. 


PARTICIPLES. 



joignant, ,|| 

joint, II 

joining. 

joined. 



.M 
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CONJUGATION OF VERBS. 


198. EIGHTH CONJUGATION. The verbs of 
this conjugation end in oUre and attre. They are nine 
ill number, as fojlows : 


AcroUre^ 

ConfiaUre, 

CroUre, 

DecroUret 

Disparuitre^ 


to accrue, 
to know, 
to grow, 
to get less, 
to disappear. 


M^connoitre, 

ParaVre, 

Rtcroitre^ 

Reeonnaitre^ 


to forget, 
to appear, 
to grow again 
to recognize. 


There arc two or three law-terms, which I do not 
notice liore. They are of no use, and can only servi‘ 
to load the memory uselessly. Observe, that in some 
hooks the*se words have not a circumflex accent (^) over 
tiie i, but merely a single dot, as in other cases. It is, 
]>erhaps, of y^ry little consequence; but I mention it 
that you may be prepared for such a case. Many 
^'rench Avords formerly had an s where they now have 
none. For instance, people used to write maidre, 
estre, instead of maitre and etre; and the ^ is put to 
signify the omission of the s. It is the same with 
croitre, which used to be written croistre. 
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EIGHTH CONJUGATION. 

INFINITIVE MODE. 

Croltre, i To Grow. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 


Present Time. 


je crois, 
tu crois, 
il croit. 

I grow, 
thou growest 
he grows. 

\\ nous croissons, 
votia croissez, 
ils croissent. 

W'C grow, 
you grow, 
they grow. 


Past Imperfect Time. 


je croissais, 
tu croissais, 
il croissait, 

I growcd. 
thou didst grow, 
l^e growed. 

nous croissions, 
vous croissiez, 
ils croissalent, 

we growed. 
you growed. 
they growed. 


Past Perfect Inne. 


je crus, 
tu cru^ 
il ciut, 

I growed. 
thou didst grow, 
he growed. 

nous crftraes, 
vous crtites, 
ils crurent. 

we growed- 
Jou growed. 
they growdi. 


Future Time. 


je croitral, 
tu croitras, 
il croitra, 

f shall grow, 
thou Shalt grow, 
he shall grow. 

nous croitrons, 
vous croit rez, 
ils croltront. 

we shall grow, 
you shall grow, 
they shall grow. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



Present Time. 


je croisse, 
tu croisses, 
il croisse, 

I may grow, 
thou mtiycst grow, 
he may grow. 

nous croissions, 
vous croissicz, 
ils croissent, 

we may grow, 
you may grow, 
they may grow. 

je croitrais, 
tu croitrais, 
il croitrait, 

Past Imperfect Time. 

I should grow. nous croitrions, 

thou shouldest grow', vous croitricz, 
he should grow. ils croitraicnt. 

we should grow, 
you should grow, 
they should grow. 


Past Perfect Time. 


je cnissps, 
tu crusse, 
il crfit, 

I might grow', 
thou miglitest grow, 
he might grow. 

nous cnissions, 
vous crussicjt, 
ils crussent. 

w’e might grow, 
you might grow, 
they might g row- 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 




croissons, 
croissez, 
qu’ils croissent. 

let us grow, 
grow. 

let them grow. 

crois, f 
qu’il croisse, 

grow. 

let him grow. 


PARTICIPLES. 

croissunt, growlnp. 

cili, grown. 
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CONJUGATION OF VERBS. 


199. NINTH CONJUGATION. This conjuga- 
tion consists of the verbs that end in uire^ which are 


EIGHTEEN in number, some of them having a little of 
irregularity^ which will be noticed when I have given 


you the list. 

Conduire^ 

Construire^ 

to conduct. 


to construct 

Nuire, 

Cuire, 

to cook. 

Produire, 

Detiuire, 

to deduct 

Riconduire, 

Dilruir^y 

to destroy. 

Recuire, 

Endutre^ 

to plaster over. 

RMnire, 

Jnduif c, 

to induce. 

Reluire, 

Introdnire^ 

to Introduce. 

Sddnire, 

Jnstruire^ 

to instruct 

Traduire, 


to shine, to give light, 
to hurt, 
to produce, 
to reconduct, 
to cook again, 
to reduce, 
to. glitter, to shine, 
to seduce, 
to translate. 


Luire, Reluire, and Nuire, are irregular in their 
})assive parti jjiples, where they di'op the t; and instead 
of lull, reluit, and nuit, they make lui, relui, and imi 
The pasdve participle is called, by some, the past parti- 
ciple; and the active participle is, by those persons, 
called the present participle. But “ I was ivalklng ” 
is certainly not ptresenU One of these partici]jles 
always expresses action, and the other does not ; there- 
fore I use the words active and passive, as applied to 
these participles respectively. 
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Je culs, 
tu cuts, 
il cult, 


Je culsais, 
tu cuisaia, 
11 cuisait, 


je culsls, 
tu cuisls, 
il cuisit, 


je cnlrai, 
tu cuiras, 
il cuiru, 


jc cnlse, 
tu cuiscs, 
il cuise, 


je cuirais, 
tu cuirais, 
il cuirait, 


je cuisisse, 
tu cuisisbcs, 
il cui^lt, 


cuiff, 

qu’il cuise, 


NINTH CONJUGATION. 


INFINITIVE MODE. 
Ctiire, H To Cook. 


INDICATIVE MODE. 
Present Time, 

I I cook. 1) nousculsons, 

thou cookest. vonscuisez, 

I he cooks. M Us culsent, 

Past Imperfect Time. 

I I cooked. II nous cuisions, 

thou cookedst. vous cuisiez, 

Jie cooked. I] Ils cuisaient, 

Past Perfect Time, 

I I cooked. 1 1 nous cnislmes, 

thou cookedst | vous culsites, 

he cooked. II ils culsirent 

Future Time, 

j I shall cook. i nous cuirons, 

thou Shalt cook. j vous cuirez, 
he shall cook. '1 ils cuiront 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
Present Time. 

I I may cook. ■! nous cuisions, 

thou mayest cook, j vous cuisicz, 

' he may cook. || ils cuisent, 

Past Imperfect Time. 
j I should cook. • [! nous cuirions, 
tliou shouklcst cook. ) vous cuiriez, 

1 lie should cook. Ii ils culraient, 

Past Perfect Time. 

I I might cook. j nouscuisissions, 

thou niightcst cook. I vous cuisissiez, 

I he might cook. I ils cuisisscnt, 


I we cook. 

I you cook. 

! they cook. 


we cooked, 
you cooked, 
they cooked. 


I we cooked. 

! •you cooked. 

I they cookad. 


vre shall cook, 
you shall cook, 
they shall cook. 


j we may cook. 

you may cook. 

1 they may cook. 


we should cook, 
you should cook, 
they should coolt. 


I we might cook, 
j you might cook. 

I they might cook. 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 

il culsons, 

cook. I cuisoz, 

let him cook. il qu’ils cuisent, 


let us cook, 
cook. 

let them cook. 


PARTICIPLES. 

culsant, II cooking, 
cult, • II cooked. 
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200. TENTH CONJUGATION. These are verhs 
whicli end in mdre and ondre. There are twenty- 


three of them, as follows : 


AUendre^ 

Condescendre, 

Confondn\ 

Correspondre^ 

DescenJre^ 

Entendre, 

Etendre, 

Fendre, 

Fondrt, 

Mordre, 

Morfondre, 

Fendre, 


to wait for. 
to condescend, 
to confound, 
to correspond, 
to descend, 
to liear, 
to extend, 
to split 
to melt 
to bite. 

to ^ive cold to. 
to hang. ' 


Perdre, 

Pondre, 

Pretend re, 

R^ondre, 

liendre, 

Repandre, 

Repondre, 

Tendre, 

Toad re, 

Tordre, 

Vendre, 


to lose, 
to lay eggs, 
to pretend, 
to recast, 
to render, 
to spread, 
to answer, 
to bend, 
to shejr. 
to twist 
to sell. 


The remarks made in 197, relative to the 

efiect of the three different endings of the verbs of the 
seventh conjugation, apply to this conjugation. If it 
were*" tondiie instead of vendre^ I should say je tonds^ jd 
tondaw, aud so on; and in the j^articiples I should say, 
tondant and tondii, instead of vendant and rendu. So 
it is, of course, in the other cases ; and, knowing liow 
to conjugate *one verb of any conjugation, you know 
how to conjugate, or make the changt?s in, all tla^ 
otli(‘r \'crhs of that conjugation. — But, there are thn e^ 
verbs which are deemed to b(^ of this conjugation, and 
which end in rdre: yerdre, niordre^ tordre. They are 
conjiigated in the same manner as rendre. They are, 
therefore, inserted in the above list. 
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TENTH CONJUGATION. 


INFINITIVE MODE. 
Veiidre, || To SeU. 


INDICATIVE MODE. 



Present 

Time, 


Je vends, I 

tu vends, 
il vend, 1 

1 I sell. 1 

thou sellest. ! 

he sells. >! 

nous vendons, I 

vous vendez, 
ils vendent, I 

we sell, 
you sell, 
they sell. 


Past Imperfect Time, 


Je vendals, I 

tu veiidai^ 
il vendait, ^ | 

I sold. 

thou soldest. 
he sold. 

nous vendions, 
vous vendiez, 

Ils vendalent. 

we sold, 
you sold, 
they sold. 


Past Perfect Time, 


jc vendis, I 

lu vcndls, 
il vendit, | 

I sold. 11 

thou soldest. 1 

he sold. 1' 

nous vendlmes, I 
vous vcndltes, • 
ils veiidirent, 1 

we sold. 

I you sold. 

1 they scW. 


Future 

Time, 


Je veiidrai, 
tu vendra^ 
il vendra, 

1 I shall sell. 

thou shalt sell. j 

1 he shall sell. 1 

1 nous vendrons, 

1 vous vendrez, 

! Ils vendront. 

j we shall sell. 

you shall sell. 

1 they shall sell. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Present Time, 

Jovende, I I may sell. Ij nous vendions, I we may sell, 

tu venUes, thou mayest sell. ; vous vendiez, you may sell, 

il vendo. I ho may sell. T ils veudent, | they may sell. 

Past Imperfect Time, 

je vendrais, I I should sell. • i nous vcndi ionB, I we should sell, 

tu vemlrais, thou shouldest sell. I vous vend rlez. you should sell. 

11 vendrait, 1 he should sell. I ils veiidraieiit, 1 they should selL 

Past Perfect Time, 

jo vendisse, I I mipht sell. h nous vendlssioiis, | we might sell, 

tu vendisses, thou mightest sell. II v5us vendls.stez, you might sell, 

il vendit» 1 he might sell. I( ils vendissent. | they might sell. 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 

I • ij vendons, 1 let us sell. 

vends, sell. vendez, sell, 

qu iivende, | let him sell. -1 qu’ils vendent, | let them sell, 

PARTICIPLES. 

vendant, || selling, 

vciidu,. II sold. 
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201. IRREGULAE VERBS.— This is the Third 
Task^ and it is no trifling one. — liaving done with 
the ten conjugations orRegular Verbs, I have next to 
' treat of the Irregulars^ of which I have spoken before, 
'especially in paragraph 122. In paragraph 101, I 
observed, that there were some Irregulars of every one 
of the conjugations; that is to say, that there were 
some verbs ending in er, some in zr, and in all tlie n\st 
that were irregular; or, in other words, that did not 
undei-go the same variation as the regular ones. Let 
us take a proof in Trouver (to And) and Aller (to go). 


je trouvCi 
je vaiSf 
iu trouves^i 
tu vas, 
il trouve, 

H va, 


INFINITIVE MODE. 

Trouver, I To Find. 
A Her, I To Go. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 


Present Time, 


I Had. i 

1 mus irouvons, 

we find. 

I go. i| 

nous allons, 

we go. 

thou findest. |j 

vous trouvez, 

you find. 

thou goest. ; 

VOU8 allez, 

you go. 

he hnds. !| 

ils trvuvent, 

they lind 

he goes. 

ils vont, 

the\' go. 


You see here how diflerent is tlie manner of inakiiiir 
the changes in Aller from that of making them in 
Trouver. Indeed, you see, in some of the j)ersons, not 
one hitter of the word Aller left, as in vais and vont. 
Therefore, seeing the changes in it are not made in the 
same way that they are in Trouver, which is a regu- 
lar verb, Aller is called an Irregular verb. As 1 
observed to you before, there are some of these of 
every one of the conjugations; but I shall now give a 
list of the whole of tlie Irregulars, placed in alphabeti- 
cal order. Afterwards I shall conjugate them fully; 
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but, first of all, I shall give a list of them. There are, 
however, a few other remarks to make in the way of 
])reface to these Irregulars. Th^fere are, as you will 
see, THIRTY-NINE Irrcgulars in the list^ but many (jf 
them have others derived from them; ecrire, to write; 
souscrire, to subscribe (or underwrite ) ; and so on. 
Tlien, there aie some, even in the alphabetical list of 
Irregulars, which are defective; that is to say, which 
are not used except in some jjarts of them; that is, in 
jjart of the 'modes, or part of the tunes. These defec- 
tive parts will be pointed out in the conjugations, but 
the sooner you are a\vare of the circumstance the bet- 
ter. I shall now give the list of Irregulars, with 
tlios(^ verbs that are derived from them. This list^you 
will first read all through, without looking at the con- 
jugations. Then you are to go over the list again, 
and you are to stoj) at each verb and turn to its conju- 
gation, and go through that. Then go to the next 
verb; and so on, until you have in this way gone 
through the whole list. The conjugations will be 
easily referred to, because, besides the alphabetical 
order, they will be numbered as paragva})hs, and I 
shall refer to them as suck. I do not put avoir and 
Hre in this list; because, tliough i\\oy ixvo Irregulars, all 
things relating to them are fully explained elsewhere. 

ACQUKRIR: To Acqulre.^Th^ following are 
conjugated in the same manner; conquerir, 
enquerir, requerir, and querir. These are all 
defective verbs; that is, they are used in only 
part of their forms. Practice will soon teach 
you this. — See conjugation, Paragraph 202. 

ALLER : To Go . — This is the only irregular verb 
of the first conjugation. There is, indeed, Pucr, 
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which formerly was irregular in the three persons 
singular of the present of the indicative ; but is 
now written pwc, tu inies^ il pue, and so forth. 
— See Ibiragraph 203. 

S’ASSEOIR : To Sit down. — It has other mean- 
ings ; ljut this you will learn from the Diction- 
ary ; and, besides, care will be taken to intro- 
duce words like this into the Exorcises; so 
that, by the time that you have gone through 
the Grammar and the Exercises, you will ho 
well ac(|uainted with these distinctions. Snr- 
seoir is conjugated in the same way, and also 
seoir;^ but it is defective ; and neither is much 
in use. — See Paragraph 204. 

BATTRE : To Beat. — The verbs ahattre, to beat, 
01 * put down; comhattrej se dehattre, s'ebattre, 
rahatlre^ and rehattre, are all conjugated like 
hatire. They all, indeed, belong to that word. 
— See Paragraph 205. 

BOIRE: "To Drink. — See Paragraph 20 G. 

BOUI LLIR : To Boil. — This varh is, in French, 
always neuter, Tlie French do not use it as 
we do : they use it Imly in the third person ; 
as, il bouty it boils. They do not say, / boil the 
cabbage; but,Je fais houillir le chou ; that is, I 
make the cabbage boil. The verb rebouUlir 
means, to boil again, and it is, of course, conju- 
gated like houillir, — See Paragraph 207. 

CONCLURE : To Conclude. — Exclure is conju- 
gated in the same way, except that, ito tin', 
passive paHiciple, we sometimes write exclus for 
the masculine, and excluse for the feminine.—* 
See Paiugraph 208, 
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CONVAINCRE: To Convince, is conju gated 
like vaincre; but it is little used in tlie present 
of the indicative mode. — See Pai’agraph 209. 

COUDKE; To Sew, — ^It is hardly necessary to 
say, that decoudre, to unsew, and recoudre, to 
sew again, are conjugated hi the same way as 
coudre. — See Paragraph 210. 

COUPIR: To Run, — Accourir, concourir, en- 
courir, discourir, parcowrir, recoiirir, secourir, 
are conjugated like courir. They all come 
from Jit, and belong to it. — See Paragraph i211. 

CROIRE ; To Believe, — There is the verb ac- 
CToire; but it is used only in the infinitive. It 
must have faire with it ; and then it aiatwei-s 
to our make helieve. — See Paragraph 212. 

CUEILLIR: To Gather, — Recueillir^ to gather 
together, or to collect, is conjugated likt? 
cueillir^ as well as accueillir, to welcome, to 
receive kindly; but in some of its tenses we 
prefer making use of the verb faire with the 
noun acciteil. — Sec Paragraph 213. 

DIRE: To Say. — This verb also means to tell. 
There are eight cfther verbs, which are conju- 
gated like Dire; namely, contredire, se dedire, 
mMlre, maudire, interdire, predire, redi^e, con- 
fire. But observe, all of them, except redire, 
make, in the second person plural of the present 
time and indicative mode, disez instead of dites. 
Observe also, that maudire takes the double s, 
where there are other letters coming after the 
b: as, je maudis, I curse; je maudismis, 1 
cursed. — See Paragraph 214. 

DORMTR: To Sleep. — The same manner of con- 
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jugating is applied to endormii\ endormir^ re- 
dormir, and se rendormir. — See Paragraph 215. 

feCRIEE: To JFriCe. — Eight otliera are conju- 
gated like ecrire; namely, decrire, imerire, pre- 
scrire^ proscrire, recrire^ soiiscrire, transcrire, cir- 
conscrire. They are all, in hict, the same word, 
witli a jjreposition jml before each; and they 
mean, to write of, to write in, to write against, 
to write again, to write urulpr, to write in an- 
other place, to write round about. Besides these, 
til ere is the verb frire, to fry, conjugated like 
ecrire; but frire is seldom used except in the 
singular of the indicative mode, the future, the 
conditional, and the passive participle. To 
supply the tenses that are wanted, the French 
make use of the word faire, which they join to 
the infinitive, as in houillir. — See Paragraph 
216. 

FUIE: To Flee. — There is senfuir, which means 
to flee from it, from this place, from that place, 
from something. This verb is seldom in use in 
the past perfect times. — See Paragraph 217. 

HAIE: T'o Hate. — ThYs verb, like tlie last, is 
seldom used in the past pei’fect times. — See 
, Paragrajih 218. ^ 

LIRE : T'o Head. — Elire, relire, and rcclire, are 
conjugated in the same manner. There are two 
other verbs, circoncire and sujfire, to circumcise 
and to suffice, which are also conjugated like 
lire, except that, in its jiassive participle, the 
first makes circouGis, and the last sufi; and also 
except that, in tlie past peiTect times, they make 
je circoncis, jc svjfis. The past perfect circon- 
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cisse, sifffisse; and the participle active, circon- 
cisartt, arc never used, on account of tlieir harsli 
sound. — S(ie Paragraph 219. 

METTPE: To Put . — This is a ’verb of great 
use. The following eleven, all proceeding from 
it, are conjugated in the same way: admettrej 
comruettre, demettre, oniettre, s'entremettre, per- 
mettre^promeMre^ remettre, comprometlrey soumettre, 
transmetire.-i — See Paragraph 220. 

MOUDllE : To Grind. — Emoudre and remoudre 
are conjugated like moudre. — See l^aragraj)!! 
221 . 

MOUPIR: To Die. — See Paragrapli^222. 

MOU V 01 R : To Move. — Not much used. Emoii- 
voir, demouvoir, proniouvoir, apparoir, choir^ 
^choir, dechoir, are used merely in the ill^initi^'C. 
They are technical terms, and very rarely used. 
Mouvoir itself is nearly as little used. The verb 
that is generally made use of where we make 
use of move, is the regular, remuer. — See 1 Para- 
graph 223. 

NAITRE: To he Born. — Renaitre is conjugated 
like nattre ; but •has no past perfect time. 
Paitre and repaUre are conjugated in the same 
way, excey>t that iii the past ])crfect of the sub- 
junctive they make piinfie ami repusse; but these 
times are never used. Their passive partici2)les 
are pni and repu. — See Paragraph 224. 

OUYPtlR: To Opffn. — Conjugated in the .same 
manner are souffHr, offrir, mesoffrir, couvrir, 
and decorivrir. — See Paragraph 225. 

PLATRE: To Please. — There are three others, 
which arc conjugated in the same manner: dc- 
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plaire, taire, and complaire: — See Paragra[)li 
22G. 

POUVOIR: To he Able; or To have Power , — 
This is a word of great use. It sometimes sup- 
plies the place of our can and conldy and may 
and might This is one of the most important 
words in the French language; and you ought 
to know every part of it as well as you know 
your own name. — See Paragraph 227. 

PUENDRE : To Take, — The verbs which are 
derived from this are conjugated like it. They 
are, apprendre^ dhapprendre^ comprendre^ entre- 
prendr;}, se meprendre^ reprendre, and snrpreadi'c, 
— See Paragraph 228. 

RhlSOUDRE : To Resolve. — Ahsoiidre and dis- 
soudre follow the same maimer of conjugation. 
They are not, however, in use in the past per- 
fect times, and their i>assive partici 2 )les are 
absous and dissous. Soudre is used only in the 
inlinitive. — See Paragraph 229. 

REV ETIR : To Invest — VUir and ouir follow, as 
far as they go, the conjugation of revetir; but 
the first is used only in the infinitive, and the 
latter only in the passive partici})le. — See Para- 
graph 230. 

RIRE : To Laugh. — To smile is sourire, wliicli is 
conjugated in the same way as rire. — Sec Para- 
gi*a})h 231. 

ROM PRE : To Break. — Corrompre and inter- 
rompre are conjugated like rompre. — See Para- 
graph 232. 

S AVOIR: To Know. — This is a word of great 
use in the French language. — See Paragraph 233 . 
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STJ IVllE : To Follovx — Pours^uivre and s^ensuivre 
are conjugated in the same way. — See Para- 
graph 234. 

THAI RE ; To Milk. — It means als(5 to draw: and 

^ • 

the French never say, tirer une vache (draw a 
cow), hut they say, traire une vache. Ahstralre, 
distraire, extraire^ soustraire, and rentraire, aie, 
as far as they go, conjugated in the same 
manner. But they are all defective, more or 
less. The tirst four have only the infinitive, 
and thti singular of the present and futuic, in 
use. The last has, like traire^ no past perfect 
times in use. — Sec Paragraph 235. 

TRESSAILLIR : To Burst Out, or Slart—Sai^l Ir 
means to jut out, leap forth, or project. A ssaillir, 
to assail, or fall upon. — See Paragraph 236. 

V A LOIR: To he Worth. — Ilevaloir and 

are conjugated like valoir, t^xcept that the latter 
makes prevale, and not prevaille, in the 2 )resent 
time of the subjunctive mode. — See Paragi'aph 
237. 

VIVRE : To Live. — Revivre and survivre are con- 
jugated like vivre.—^^ee. Piiragrajdi 238. 

VOIR : To Bee. — There are conjugated in tlie 
same manner as voir, these four : entrevoir, 
revoir, pourvoir, and prevoir; but obser^■e, the 
two latter have their future and their 2 )ast im- 
perfect of the subjunctive in oirai, oirais, and so 
forth; and notin errai, errats, like voir. Be- 
* sides this, i^ourvoir has its j^ast j^crfects in ns 
and usse, and not in is and isse. — See Paragraj)!! 
239. 

.VOULOIR: To be . Willmg.—Thh verb, like 
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poKvoir, is of vast importance in tlio Froncli 
language. It is used very frequently where our 
will occurs. It answers also to our verb to vnsh. 
— vSe(‘ Paragraph 240. 

Tlius ends the list of Irregular Verbs. There remain a 
few defectives^ just to notice, but not to dwell long upon. 
limirej ftrb% hruire, faillir, clorre, eclore, gesir, tislre. 
These are all verbs; but too directive to merit any 
attempt at conjugating them. They are become a sort 
of adjectives. At any rate, when they occur, which is 
\ovy seldom, the Dictionary will explain their meaning. 
— Now follow, in alphabetical order, the full conjuga- 
tions of the Irregulars according to the foregoing list. 
1 look upon the conjugation of each of tlu^ vei*bs as 
forming a yaragraphy and I number the conjugations 
accordingly. 
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202 rarai,M-ai)li.] INFINITIVE MODE. 

Ac(iu(‘rir H To Acquire. 


INDICATIVE MODE. 

Present Time, 

j’licquicrs, 1 1 acquire. || nous acqu^rons, I we acquire, 

til ucquicrs, [ thou aequircst. j vou.s acqucroz, • you acijuire. 

il acquicrt, i he acquires. || ils acquerent, j they acquire. 

Past Imperfect Time. 

j’acqudral*, j I .acquired. li nousacqui^rions, I we acquired, 

tu at quciais, ' thou aequiredst. vous ac(|uch iez, you acquired, 

il acquiJrait, 1 he aciiuired. || ils acqueuaient, ! they aciiuired. 

, Past Perfect Time. 

j’acquis, 1 1 acquired. | nous aeqiumcs, j w'c acquired, 

tu acquis, i thou aequiredst. vous acquites, you acciuii ed. 

il acquit, ' he acquired. 1 ils acquirent, | th^y acquired. 

Future Time. 

j'acquerrai, 1 1 shall acquire. h nousacquerrons, [ we shall acquire, 

tu acquerras, thou shalt aciiuire. j vous acquerrez, you shall acquire, 
il atquerra, 1 he shall acquire, ll ils acquerront, ' they shall acquire. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Present Time. 

j’acquibre, 1 1 may acquire, , nous acqudrions, we may acquire, 

tu acqnl^vcs, | thou luaycst acquire. |' vous acqueriez, you may acquire, 

il ucquicrc, j ho may acquire. |; ilsacquicrent, they may uciiuue. 

Past Imperfect Time, 

j’ac(iucrrais, 1 1 should acquire. i, iioii-s acquerrioiis, we should acquire, 

tu acqucrniis, ! thou shouldcst acquire. I* vous acquerricz, you should acquire. 
iJ acquerrait, | he should acquire. j ils ucquerruieiit, ] they should acquire. 

Past Perfect Time. 

j’acquissc, 1 1 mifjlit acquire. nous acqui.«sions, avo mlKht acquire, 

tu acquisses, thou mightest acquire. v<ms acquissU*/, you might acquire, 
il acquit, | he might acquire. ils acquisaciit, they might acquire. 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 

_ I ,|.acqudrons, : let us acquire. 

acquiers, , acquire. ii acqucicz, acquire. 

qu'il acquiere, j let iiiiii acquire. Ij qu’ils acquiiircnt, ^ let them acquire. 


PARTICIPLES. 

acqudrant, 1 1 acquiring, 
acquis, II •acquired. 

N. 
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203 Paragraph.] INFINITIVE MODE. 

Aller, II To Go. 


INDICATIVE MODE. 


Present Time. 


je vats, 
tu vas, 1 

il va, 

Iga 1 

tliou goest 

he goes. i 

nous alloiis, 
vous allez, 

11s vont, 

I wc go. 

you go. 

1 they ga 


Past Imperfect Time, 


j ’nil Ills, 1 

tu allais, ! 

il allait, ' 

I M’Cnt. l! 

tliou wcntest 1 

he went. Il 

nous all ions, 
vous allicz, 
ils allaient, 

we went, 
j you went. 

1 they went. 


Past Perfect Time. 


j’allfll, 
tu allds^ 
il alia. 

I went II 

thou wcntest. 
he went. II 

nous all nines, 
vous allates, 
ils allferent, 1 

w'o went, 
you went, 
they went. 


Future 

Time. 


j’irai, j 

tu iras, 
il ii*a, 1 

I shall go. 
thou sluiit go. 

1 he shall go. || 

nous irons, j 

vous irez, 

ils iront^ 1 

we shall go. 
you shall go. 
they shall go 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
Present Time. 


J’anie, 
tti allies, 
il aillc, 1 

j I may go. 

thou inayest go. 

1 lie may go 

nous allions, 
vous a'liez, 
ils u ill out, 

■WC may go. 
you may go, 
they may go. 


Fust Imperfect Time. 


j’irais, I 

tu ir.iis, 

11 irait, j 

\ I shoiiM go. 
tliou sliouhiost go. 
ho should go. 

: nous irions, 

•-il vous iriez, 

:! ils iraient. 

■wc should go. 
you should go. 
they should go. 


Past Perfect Time. 


j 'allarsc, 
tu allasscs, 
il ahiit, 1 

f I might go, 

1 thou niighte.st go. 

1 he might go. 

i nous alUissions, 

1 vous iillassiez, 

1 ils nllab-soiit, 

we might go. 
you mi;;ht co. 
they might go. 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 

I . ■ I nllons, 

v:», fro. allfz, 

qu'll aills, i lut liim go. | qu’iis aillent, 


lot us go. 

fio. i 

let them go. 


PARTICIPLES 

allnnt, ii going, 
aild, * II goiio. 
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204 Paragraph.] mFINITIVE MODE. 

S'Asseoir, (( To Sit down. 


je m’asslfds, 
tu t’ass'ods, 
il s'assiod, 


je m’fljj.seyoTS, 
til t’afiseyois, 
11 s’asseyiiit, 


jc m’assis, 
tu t’assis, 
il s'ussit, 


jC! m’asseicrai, 
tu t’jiss(*ieias, 
il s’asjbciera, 


je m’nsseie, 
tu t’asscics, 
il s’asselc, 


je m’as.seiciMis, 
tu t’a‘‘M*ierais, 
il s'asseicrait, 


je m’as‘5if'se, 
tu t’iissishca, 
il s’as it, 


asslcLis-toi, 
qu'il s*asseic, 


INDICATIVE MODE. ' 
Present Time, 

I I sit. I nous nous asseyons, 

thou siltcst ij VOU3 vous asseyez, 

I he iSits. 1 1 ils s’asscicnt, 

Past Imperfect Time. 

I T sat. II nous nous asseyions, 

thou satest. vous vous asseyiez, 

he sat. II ils s’asseyaient, 


Past Perfect Time, 


I sat. 

jl nous I'.ous asslmes, j 

thou satest 

vous vous assites. 

he sat. 

11 ils s'assircnt, ^ 1 


Future Time, 

1 I shall sit 

II nous nous asiieierons, | 

thou Shalt sit 

vous vous nsseicroz, 

1 he shall sit 

|j ils s'usseieront, 1 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
Presetit Time, 

I I may sit. || nous nous asseyions, 

thou niaycst sit vous vous asseyiez, 
he may sit II ils s'asseient, 

Past Imperfect Time. 

I I should sit • 1 1 nous nous nsseierions. 
thou shouldcstsit vous vous asseieriez, 
he should sit II ils s’asscieraicnt. 

Past Perfect Time. 

I I might sit II nous nous assissions, 

thou miRhtost sit vous vous assissiez, 

he might sit. II ilss'ussisscnt, 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 

* II asseyons-noiis, 

sit asscyez-vous, 

let him sit. II qu’ils s’asseient. 


we sit 
you sit 
they sit 


we sat 
you sat 
they sat 


wc sat 
you sat. 
they sat 


we shall sit 
you shall sit 
they shall sit 


we may sit 
you may sit 
they may sit 


we should sit 
you should sit 
they should sit 


we might sit 
you might sit 
they might sit. 


let us sit 
sit 

let them sit 


PARTICIPLES. 

s'nsscyant | sitting, 
assis, ' sat. 
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205 Paragraph.] INFINITIVE MODE. 

Battre, U To Beat 


INDICATIVE MODE. 


Present Time. 


je bats, 
tu bats, 
il bat. 

I beat, 
thou beatest 
he beats. 

nous battons, 
vous battez, 
ils battent. 

we beat 
you beat 
they beat 


Past Imperfect Time. 


je battais, 
tu battais, 
il battait, 

Ibeat 
thou beatest. 
he beat 

nous battions, 
vous battiez, 
ils battaient 

we beat 
you beat, 
they beat 


Past Perfect Time. 


je battis, 
tu battis, 
il battit. 

Ibeat 
thou beatest 

1 3 beat 

{1 nous battlmes, 
vous battites, 

II ils battirent. 

we beat 
you beat 
they beat 



Future Time. 


je battrai, 
tu battrus, 
il battva, 

I shall beat nous battrons, 

thou Shalt beat vous battrez, 

he shall beat ils battront 

we shall beat 
you shall beat 
they shall beat 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Present Time. 


je batte, 
tu battes, 
il batte. 

I may beat 
tiiou inayest beat 
he may beat. 

nous battions, 
vous battiez, 
ils battent 

we may beat 
you may befit 
tliey may beat 


Past Imperfect Time. 


je battrais, 
tu battrais, 
il battrai t. 

I should beat, 
thou shouhicslJbcat 
he should beat. 

ij Tious battrions, 
r vous battriez, 
i' ils battraieut. 

we should beat, 
you should bc*>it. 
they should beat. 


Past Perfect Time. 


je hattisse, 
tu battisses, 
il battit 

I might beat 
thou mightc^'t beat 
he miglit beat 

nous battissions, 
vous iiattissiez, 
ils buttisseut 

we might beat 
you might beat 
tliey miglit beat 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 


bats, 

qu'il batte. 

beat 

leat him beat 

II battons, 
i; battez, 

1 qu’ils battent 

I ct us beat 
beat 

let them beat 


PARTICIPLES. 

battant, i beating, 
battu, beaten. 
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206 Paragraph.] INFINITIVE MODE. 

Boire, | To Drink. 


INDICATIVE MODE/ 


Present Time, 


Je hols, 1 

tu hois, 
il boit, 1 

1 I drink. 

thou drinkest. 

1 he drinks. 

1 , nous buvons, 

',! vousbuvez, , 

! ilsboiveut, 

1 we drink. 

you drink. 

1 they drink. 


Pdst Imperfect Time, 


je buvais, | 
tu huvais, 
ii buvait, | 

I drank, 
thou drankest. 
lie drank. 

|| nousbuYions, 
ji vous buvicz, 

II ils buvaient, j 

j we drank. 

you drank. 

1 they drank. 


Past Perfect Time, 


jc bus, 
tu bus, 

il but, 1 

I drank, 
thou drankest. 
he drank. 

1 nous bhmes, 
j vousbhtes, 

1 ilsburent, 

we drank. 

1 you drank, 
they drank. 


Future Time, 


je bolval, ' 

tu boiras, 1 
il boira, 

I shall drink, 
thou Shalt drink, 
he shall drink. 

. nous boirons, 

1 vous boirez, 
i ils boiront, 

j we shall drink. 

you shall drink. 

1 they shall drink. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 


Present Time, 


jo boive, 

111 boives, 
il boive, 

I may drink, 
thou mayest drink, 
he may drink. 

1 nous buvions, 
vous buviez, 

! ilsboiveut, 


Past Imperfect Time, 

Je boirai.s, 
tu boirais, 
ilboiruit,' 

I should drink, 
thou shouldest dftnk. 
ho should drink. 

nous boirions, 
vous boiriez, 
ils boiraient, 


Past Perfect Time, 

jc busse, 
tu busses, 
il bdt. 

1 I might drink. | 

thou niiglilest drink. 

1 he might diiiilc. i 

1 nous bussions, 
vous biissicz, 

1 ilsbussent. 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 



buvons, 

buvez, 

quils boivent, 

bdls, 

qu'il boive, | 

drink. 

let him drink. 


we may diink. 
you may diiiik. 
they may drink. 


we should drink, 
you sliould drink, 
they shoulddrlnk. 


we-might drink, 
you might drinlc. 
they might drink. 


let us drink, 
drink. 

let them drink. 


PARTICIPLES. 

huvant, II drinking, 
hu, • » drunlt. 
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207 Paragraph.] INFINITIVE MODE. 

Bouillir, II To Boll. 


je l)Ous, 
til bous, 
il bout, 


je boiiillais, 
tu biiiiillais, 
il bouillait, 


je bouillis, 
tu bouillis, 
il bouillit, 


je bouilllrai, 
tu bouilliras, 
il bouillira, 


Jo b'uiille, 
tu bouillcs, 
il boutlle, 


je bouillirais, 
tu bouillirais, 
il buuillirait, 


jc bouillisse, 
tu boui Hisses, 
il bouiilit, 


bous, 

qu’il bouille. 


INDICATIVE MODE. 


Present Time. 


I'boil. 

nous bouillons, 

we boil. ■ 

tiiou boilest. 

vous bouillez, 

you boil. 

he boils. 

ils bouillent, 

they boil. 


Past Imi^erfeet Time. 


I boiled. 

' nous bouillions. 

thou l)oiledst. 

vous bouillicz, 

he boiled. 

ils bouillaieiit. 

- Past Perfect Time. 

1 I boiled, 
thou boiledst 

|| nous bouilDmes, | 

1 voas-b«)uillltC3, I 

1 he boiled. 

II ils bouillirent, | 


Future Time. 

Ishall'boll. 

11 nous bonillirons, 1 

thou Shalt boil. vous bouillirez, I 

1 be shall bolL 

II ils bonilliront, \ 


yre boiled, 
you boiled, 
they boiled. 


we boiled, 
you boiled, 
they boiled. 


we shall boil, 
you shall b.dl. 
tliey shall boil. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 


Present Tim^. 


I may boil, 
thou maye.st boil, 
he may boll. 


II nous bouillions, 
’ vous bouillicz, 

11 ils bouilleiit, 


wo may boil, 
you nniy boil, 
they may boil 


Past Imperfect Time. 

I I should boil. Il nous bonillirions, | we should boll, 

thou shouldest boll. 1 v(,u.s bouilliricz, I you should boll, 

he should buiL jl il.s bouiliiraient, | they should bpil. 


Past Perfect Time. 

I I might boil. II nousbouillissions, 

thou mightest boil. vous bouillissiez, 
he might boil II ils bouillissent. 


wc might boil, 
you might bf'il. 
they might bpil. 


IMPERATIVE MOPE. 

1 1 bouillons, 

I bouillez, 

I quHls bouillent, 


let us boil, 
boil. 

let .them bolL, 


PARTICIPLES. 

bouillant, || boiling. 

bouillii II ouiltid. 
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03 Paragraph.] INFINITIVE MODE. 

Condure, ;| To Conduda 


3 conclna, 
.1 cdnclus, 
condut, 


j cor duals 
11 couclu'iis, 
1 concilia it, 


a coiiclus 
u concliis 
I cc'iiclut, 


B conclural, 
ii coiK'hir.iS, 
1 cor dura, 


0 concluc, 
:\\ conoUies, 
il coiicJuc, 


jo conoliirais 
tu coil' IniMis, 
ii coiiclur»ii, 


jo concliisse, 
tu conclusses, 
il coiiciut. 


concliis, . 
qu’il condue. 


INDICATIVE MODE. 

Present Time. 

I I conclude. j! nous concluons, 

thou coiicludest. vous concUicz, 

ho concludes. r 11s conclucnt, 

Past Imperfect. Time. 

I concluded. h nous conduibns, 

thou cont ludcdst. I vous conduicz, 

he concluded. || ils concluaient, 

Past Perfect Time. 

I T conclitded. 1 1 nous conclfltnes, 

thou concludedst. I vous concldtes, 

he concluded. I| ils condurciit. 

Future Time. 

I I shall conclude. Il nous conclurons, 

thou slialt conclude. I vous concliirez, 

he shall conclude. Il ils conduront, 


SOBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
Present Time. 

I I may conclude. ji nous conduTons, 

thou nuiyest conclude, {j vous concluYez, 
he may conclude. I ils concluent, 

Past Imperfect Time. 

i l should conclude. ii. nous conclurions, 
thou sli(mldc.st conclude, k vuus coucluvicz, 
lio should conclude. f Us coiicluraicut. 

Past Perfect Time. 

I I might condude. il nous conclussions, 
thou inightest conclude. vous couciusBicz, 
he miglit conclude. II ils couclusseut, 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 

I* concluons, 

conclude. , com-iuez, 

let him condude. I; qu'ils cuucluent, 


PARTICIPLES. 

cnncluant, il concluding, 
conclu, II* couciuded. 


we condude. 
you conclude, 
they conclude. 


we concluded, 
you concliiilcd. 
they concluded. 


we concluded, 
you concluded, 
they couciuded. 


wc shall conclude, 
you shall conclude, 
they shall conduda 


we may conclude, 
you may conclude, 
they may conclude. 


we should conclude 
you sliriukl conclude, 
tiiey bhould conclude. 


we might conclude, 
you might conclude, 
they uiigiit coiKlude. 


let us conclude. 

conclude. 

let them concluilo. 
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209 Paragraph.! 


je convainca, 
tu convainca, 
il convainc, 


je convainquais, 
ta convainquais, 
il coiivdinquait, 


je convainquis, 
tu convaiiKiuis, 
il convainquit. 


je convalncral, 
tu convaincras, 
il convaincra, 


jc oonvalnque, 
tu convainques, 
11 convainque, 


je convaincrais, 
tu convaincrais, 
il convaincroit, 


je convainquisse, 
tu convalnquis-^es, 
il convainquit. 


convainca, 
qu'il convainque. 


INFINITIVE MODE. 

Convalncre |] To Convince. 


INDICATIVE MODE. 
Preseni Time. 

I convince. nous convainquons, 

thou convincest. vousconvainquez, 

he convinces. ils convainquent. 

Past Imperfect Time. 

I convinced. nous convainqnions, 

thou convincedst vous convainquiez, 

he continced. ils convainquaient, 

Past Perfect Time. 

I convinced. , nous convainqutmes, 

thou convincedst. vous convainquites, 

he convinced. ' ils coiivainquirent, 

Future Time, 

I shall convince. i nous convalncrons, 

thou shall convince, j vous convaincrez, 

he shall convince. I ils convuincront. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
Present Time. 

I may convince. nous convainqnions, 

thou mayest convince. vous convainquiez, 
he may convince. ils convainquent. 

Past Imperfect Time. 

I should convince. Il nous convaincrions, 
thou shouldcst convince. Lvous convaincricz, 
he should convince. '| ils couvaincraient, 

Past Perfect Time. 

I might convince. , nous convainqulssionj 
thou mightest convince.| vous convainquissiez, 
he might convince. ils convainquissent, 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 

I .convainquons, 
convince. convainquez, 

let him convince. 1 qu’ils convainquent. 


PARTICIPLES. 

convainquant, convincing, 
convaincu, convinced. 


we convince, 
you convince, 
they convince. 


we convinced, 
you convinced, 
they convinced. 


we convinced. 
>cm convinced, 
they convinced. 


we shall convince, 
you shall coi.ivincc. 
they shall convince 


we may convince, 
you may convince, 
they may convince 


we should convince 
you should convinc 
they should convinc 


wo might convince, 
you might convince 
they might convinc 


let us convince. 

convince. 

let them convin::e. 
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210 Paragraph.] INFINITIVE MODE. 

Coudrc, g To Sew. 

INDICATIVE MODE. - 


Present Time. 


je couds, I 

tu couds, 

J1 coud, 1 

I sew. 1 

thou sewest. 1 

he sews. ' 

nous cousons, 
vous couscz, ^ 
ils cousent. 

I we sew, 
you sew, 

! they sew. 


Past Imperfect Time. 


je cousais, I 
tu cousais, 
il cousdit, 1 

I sewed, 
thou sewedst. 
he sewed. 

nous cousions, 
vous cousiez, 
ils cousaient, 

1 w'e sewed. 

you sewed. 

1 they sewed. 


Past Perfect Time. 


Je coiisis, 
til i-ousis, 
il cousit, 1 

1 I sewed. ii 

thou sowedst. 

1 he sewed. I! 

nous cousimes, I 
vous cousites, 
ils cousirent, | 

I we sewed. 

you sewed. 

1 they sewed. 


Future 

Time, 


je coudrai, I 
in couilras, 

11 couUra, | 

1 I shall sew. ii 

thou Shalt sew. 

1 he shall sew, j! 

nous coudrons, 
vous coudrez, 
ils coudront. 

1 wc shall sew. 

you sliall sew. 

1 they sliall sew 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



Present 

Time. 


je coiise, 
tu cousea,* 
il couse, 

I may sew. 
thou muyest sew. 
he may sew. 

nous cousions, 
vous cousiez, 
ils cousent, 

we may sew. 
you may sew. 
they may sew. 


Past Imperfect Time. 


jc coudrais, 
tu couflmis, 
il coudrait, 

I should sew. 
thou shouldcst strw. 
he should sew. 

, nous coudrions, 
vous coudriez, 
ils cuudraient, 

we should sew. 
you should sew. 
they should sew. 


Past Perfect Time. 


je couslsse, 
tu cousisses, 
il cousit, 

I might sew. 
thou mightest sov. 
ho might sew. 

nous cousisslons, 
vous cousissicz, 
ils cousisseiit. 

W'e might sew. 
you might sew. 
they might sew. 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 


coiids, 
qu’il couse, 

sew. 

let him sew. 

cousons, 

couscz, 

qu’ils cousent. 

let us sew. 
sew. 

let them sew. 


PARTICIPLES. 

cousant, sewing, 

cousu,* sewed. 
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211 Paragraph.] INFINITIVE MODE. 

CoUrir, Q To Run. 

•INDICATIVE MODE. 


Present Time* 


je cours, • 
tu course 1 

il court, 1 

I run. 1 

thou r;innest. i 

he runs. 

nous conrons, 
vous courez, 
ils courent. 

1 we run. 

you run. 

1 they run. 


Past Imperfect Time. 


Je couvais, | 

tu c»mrais, j 

il courait, | 

\ I ran. | 

thou rannest, i 

he ran. 1 

nous courions, 
vous counez, 
ils couruiciit, 

1 we run. 

you ran. 

1 they run. 


PaA Perfect 7'ime, 

• 

je courus, 1 

tu courus, 
il courut, 1 

I ran. j 

thou rannest. 1, 

he ran. ! 

nous courdmes, 1 
vous courdtes, 
ils coururent, | 

[ we ran. 

^viiu ran. 

1 they ran. 


Future. 

1 Time* 


je oourral I 

tucounas, 
il courra, 

1 I s’' all run, 1 

thou sliait run. 

1 he shall run. ll 

nous courrons, ' 
vous courrez, 
ils couiront, 

1 wo shall run. 

you shall run. 

1 they sliall run. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Present Time. 

Je coure, I I may run. nous courloiis, | w'o may run. 

tu courcs, I (liou inaycst run. vous conricz, you may rur>. 

il coure, j he may run. ilscoureiit, | they may run. 

Past Imperfect Time, 

je coiirrais, I I should run. I nous couirions, 1 we should run. 

tu couvraia, thou sliouldcst run. !' vik.s courricz, I you should run. 

je courrait, | he should run. I ils counuleut, | they should vuu. 

Past Perfect Time. 

je counisse, | I might run. i nous courussions, I we might run. 

tu coiim.sses, thou migh test run. I vous counisslez, I you might lun. 

il com ut, I he might run. i ils courusseut, j they might run. 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 


cours, 

run. 

conrons, 
com ez. 

let us run. 
run. 

qu’U coure, 

let him run. 

qulls courent, 

let tliem run. 


PARTICIPLES. 

CQurantf || running. 

COU.U, II ru<i. 
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212 Paragraph.] INFINITIVE BIODE. 

Croirc, 11 To Believe. 


je crois, 
tu crois, 
il croit, 


je croyals, 
tu croyais, 
il croyait, 


jc cni8, 
lu crus, 
11 crut, 


je ci oirai, 
tu croirus, 
il croira. 


je crolc, 
tu crnies, 
il croie, 


je croirais, 
tu croiiais, 
il croirait, 


je crusse, 
tu crusses, 
ii crftt. 


ciois, , 
qu’il croie, 


INDICATIVE MODE. 

Present Time. 


IbpUeve. . 

nous croyons. 

thou believest. 

vous croyez, 

lie bellevea 

ils croient, 


Past Imperfect Time. 

I I believed. || nous crojions, I 

thou belicvedst. vouscioylez, 

ho believed. {| ils croyaicnt, | 


Past Perfect Tim^. 


1 I.bclieved. l| 

nous crlimcs, I 

thou belicvedst. ! 

vous erfttes, 

1 he believed. 11 

ils cruicnt, ] 

Fuiufe 

Time. 

1 I shall believe. 11 

nous croirons, j 

thou shalt believe. | 

vous croirez, 

1 he shall believe. 11 

ils croiront, j 


we believe, 
you believe, 
•they believe. 


we believed, 
you believed, 
they believed. 


we believed, 
you believed, 
they believed. 


wo shall believe, 
you shall believe, 
they shall believe. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
Present Time. 

I T may believe. jj nous croy ions, 

thou muycht believe. h vous croyiez, 
he m.iy believe. || lla croient. 

Past Impofect Time. 

I I should believe. Il nonscroirlons, 

thou shouide.st believe. II von.s croiriez, 
he should believe. n ils croiraient. 

Past Perfect Time. 

I I might helieve. 11 nous crussions, 

thou inightest believe. vous cnissiez, 
he miglit believe. |l ils crussent. 


we may believe, 
you may believe, 
they may beiio\a 


wc should believe, 
you should believe, 
they should belie\ ij. 


we might believe, 
you might believe, 
they luiglit believe. 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 

1 1 croyons, 

believe. li croycz, 

let him believe. II qu’ils croient, 


let us believe, 
believe. 

let them believe. 


PARTICIPLEi^. 

croy ant, || believing, 
ciu, ^1 believed. 
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213 Paragraph.] INFINITIVE MODE. 

Cuelllir, | To Gather. 


3e cuellle, 
tu cueilles, ' 
il cuciilc, 


je cueillais, 
tu cueillais, 
il cueiUait, 


je cueillis, 
tu cueillis, 
il cuelliit, 


je cuelllcrai, 
tu cueilleras, 
il cucillera, 


INDICATIVE MODE. 


Present Time. 

I Ijrather. || nous cueillons, 

thou Ratherest vous cuelllez, 

he gathers. !l ilscuelllcnt, 


Past Imperfect Time, 


I I gathered, 
thou gatlieredst. 
he gathered. 

Past 

I I gathered, 
thou gatheredit 
he gathered. 


( nous cueillions, 
vous cuellliez, 
ils cueillaient. 

Perfect Time, 

,1 nous cueiUimes, 
vous cueillites, 

>1 ils cueillirent, 


Future Time, 

1 1 shall gather. It nous cueillerons, 

thou shalt gather. vous cueillerez, 
ho diall gather. !' ils cueillerout, 


wo gather, 
you gather, 
they gatlicr. 


we gathered, 
you gathered, 
they gathered. 


we gathered, 
you gathered, 
they gathered. 


M'e shall gather, 
you shall gather, 
they shall gather. 


je cncille, 
tu cueilles, 
il cucille, 


je cueillevais, 
111 cui'illerais, 
il cueillcrait, 


jc cuciliisse, 
tu cueil'isses, 
il cueillit, 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Present Time. 

I may gather. ji nous cueillions, 

thou mayc-st gather. [I vous cuellliez, 
lie may gather. I ils cueillent, 

Past Imperfect Time, 

I should gather. 11 nous ciielllerlons, 
tliou shoiildest gather. ■ '^•dus cueillcriez, 
he should gather. |i ils cueillcraient, 

Past Perfect Time, 

I might gather. ♦ i| nous cuclllissions, 
thou miglitcst gather, i vous cucillissicz, 
he miglit gather. -i ils cuciilissent. 


we may gather, 
you may gatlicr. 
they may gather. 


wc slumhl gather, 
you sliouid gather, 
they sliould gather. 


we might gather, 
you mialit gatlior. 
tliey might gather. 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 


cueilles, gather, 

qu'il cucille, let liiin gather. 


cueillons, 
cueiilez, 
qu'ils cueillent, 


let us gather, 
gather. 

let tliem gather. 


PARTICIPLES. 

cueillant, Il gathering 
cuciiii, II. gatlmi'Cd. 
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2U Paragraph.] INFINITIVE MODE. 

Dire, |1 To Say. 


)e di^ 
tu diii, 
il (lit, 


je disais, 
tu disais, 
il disait, 


je dis, 
tu dis, 
il dit, 


je dirai, 
tu diras, 
il dira. 


INDICATIVE MODE. 
Present Time, 

I say. (I nous disons, 

thou sayest. vous dltcs, 

he says. II ils disent, 

Past Imperfect Time, 

I said. 11 nous dfsions, 

thou saidst vous disiez, 

he said. il 11s disaient, 

^ Past Perfect Time, 

I said. \ nous dliltea, 

thou saidst. I vous dltes, 

he said. II ils dirent. 

Future Time, 

I shall say. !| nous dirons, 

thou Shalt say. vous direz, 

he shall say. || ils dlront, 


je dlse, 
tu discs, 
il disc, 


je dlrais, 
tu dirais, 
11 dirait. 


jo dls«c, 
tu dibiies, 
li dit, 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
Present Time, 

I I may say. ii nous dislons, 

tliou mayest say. vousdlslcz, 

he may say. II ils disent, 

Past Imperfect Time. 

I I should say. i| nous dirions, 

thou shouldcst say. 1 vous diriez, 
he should say. 11 ils diraient, 

Past Perfect Time, 

I I might say. |, luhit* dissions, 

titou migliti-st say. vous disMcz, 

he might say. II ils dissent. 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 

•Il disons, 

say. dites, 

let him say. li qu’ils disent, 


PARTICIPLES. 

diaant, ii saying, 
dit, •11 said. 


we say. 
you say. 
they say. 


we said, 
you said, 
they said. 


we said, 
you said, 
they said. 


we shall say. 
you shall say. 
they shall say. 


we may say. 
you may say. 
they may say. 


we should say. 
you slioulil say. 
they should say 


we might say. 
you might say. 
they miglit say. 


let us say, 
say. 

let them say. 
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215 Paragraph.] INFINITIVE MODE. 

Dormir, n To Sleep. 


INDICATIVE MODE 


Present Time. 


Je dora, 
tu dors, 

11 dort, 

I sleep, 
tliou sleepest. 
he sleeps. 

nous dormons, 
vous dormez, 
ils dorment, 


Past Imperfect Time. 

je dormals, 
tu dormais, 
il dormait. 

I slept. 

thou sleepcdst. 
he slept. 

nous dormlons, 
vous dormiez, 
ils dormaient. 


Past Perfect Time. 

Je dormis, 
tu donnis, 
il dorm it. 

J slept. i(|l 1 

tlinu sleepedst : 

he slept 1 

nous dormimes, 
vous dormites, 
ils dormirent, 


Future Time. 

je dormirai, 
tu dormiras, 
il dormiva, 

T shall sleep. l 

thou slia't sleep. I 

ho shall sleep. i 

nous dormirons, 1 
vous dormirez, 
ilsdormivont, 1 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 


Present Time. 

je (lorme, I 

tu donnes, 
il donne, | 

I may sleep. : 

thou mavest sleep, 
lie may sleep. j 

nous dorrnions, 
vous dormiez, 
ils dorment, 


Past Imperfect Time. 

je.dormirais, I 
tu ilonuirais, 
il donnirait, ] 

I should sleep, 
thou shouldcst sleep, 
lie should sleep. 

nous donrnirlons, 
.»vou.s •lormirle's, 

! ils dormiraient, 


Past Perfect Time. 

je dormissc, ' 
tu donni sses, 
il dormit, 

I might sleep. • i, nous dormissions, J 

thou mightest sleep. i vous doimi.ssicz. j 
he might sleep. ii ils donnissent, | 


we sleep, 
you slcicp. 
tliey sleep. 


we slept, 
yon slepl"* 
they slept. 


wo slept, 
you slept, 
they slept. 


we shall sleep, 
you shall sleep, 
they shall sleep. 


wo m.ay sleep, 
you may sleep, 
they may sleep. 


we shnulil sleep, 
you should sleep, 
tliey shoultl sleep. 


we Tnif,dit sloop, 
you ini”ht sleep, 
they might sleep. 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 


dors, 

qu’il donne, 


sleep. 

j| .dormons, 

1 dormez, 

let liim sleep. 

j| qu’ils dorment, 


let us slejep. 
sleep. 

let them sleep. 


PARTICIPLES. 

dormant, I! sleeping, 
donni, II* slept. 
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2JC Paragniplj.] INFINITIVE MODE. 

Ecrire, B To Write. 


INDICATIVE MODE. • 

Present Time. 

j’oeris, I I write. ii nous dcrivons, I “we write, 

tu ccris, I thou writest vous (Scrivez, youwnto. 

il dcrit, I lie writes. II ilsderivent, * | tliey write. 

Past Imperfect Time. 

j'Ccrlvais, I I wrote. |j nous dcrivions, I we wrote, 

hi ecrivjiip, tliou wrotest. vous dcriviez, you wrote, 

il dcrivuit, | Le wrote. II ils ccrivaient, | they wrote. 

Past Perfect Time. 

j’dcrivis, I f wrote. |j nous dcrivimes, | we wrote, 

til dcrivis, thou wrotest. vous dcrivites, you wrote, 

il dcrivit, 1 he wrote. II ils dcrivirent, \ they wrote. 

% 

Future Time. 

jVerirai, } I shall Avrlte. ii nous dcr irons, I we shall write, 

tuecrir is, thou shalt write. vous dcrircz, I you shall AM ite. 

ildcrira, 1 he shall write. 1| Il.s dcriront, j they shall Avrite. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Present Time. 

j’doiivo, I I may Avrito. '.i nous dcrivions, | Ave may write. 

Ill ('crives, thou innycst writa j awis d livicz, you may Avritc. 

il derive, | he may u rite. I! ils dcriA'cnt, ) they may Aviitc. 

Past Imperfect Time. 

j’dcrirai.s, I I should write. ji noiis dcririons, I avc should Avrite. 

til j'trirais. thou shouldest Avril^^. vous dcriricz, you .should Avrito. 

il deiirait, | he should write. jl ils dciiraieut, | they should Avrite. 

Past Perfect Time. 

j’dcrivi ^'se, j I mij^ht write. Il nous dcrivissions, I avc might write, 

tu dfi'ivissc.s, tliou miglitc.st Avritc. a-ous dciiAU.s.siez, I you might Avvite. 
il denvit, | he might Avritc. 11 ils dcri\isstut, | they might v/iite. 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 


dcri!-'#, 

Avrite. 

, dcriA'ons, 

derivez, 

let us Avrita 
write. 

qu'il derive, 

let him Avrita 

qu’ils ecrivent. 

let them Avrita 


PARTICIPLES. 

dcrivant, [I writing, 
dcrit, • il written. 
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217 Paragraph.] INFINITIVE MODE. 

Fair, 1 To Flee, 


Je fills, 
tu fuis, 
il fait, 


je fiiyals, [ 
tu fiiyais, 
il fuyuit, I 


je fills, 
tu fuis, 
il fait, 


Je fiilral, 
tu fuira^ 
il fuira. 


je fiiie, 
tu fiiies, 
il luie, 


je fuirais, 
tu fuinis, 
il fuirait, 


je fuisse, 
tu fuisses, 
ilfuit, 


fuis, 

qu’il fuie, 


^ INDICATIVE MODE. 
Present Time, 

I flee. II nous fiiyons, 

thou fleest vous fuyez, 

he flees. I' lls fuient. 

Past Imperfect Time. 

I fled. II nous fiiyions, 

thouflcdst ! vousfuyiez, 

he fled. li ils fuyaieiit, 

Past Perfect Time, 

I fled. II nous fiiimes, 

thou flcdst. vous fuites, 

he fled. II ils fuirent. 

Future Time. 

I shall flee. || nous fuirons, 

thou slialt flee. vous fiiirez, 

he shall flee. || ils fuiront. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
Present Time. 

I may flee. || nous fuylons, 

thou inaycst flee. vous fuyiez, 

he may ilee. j| ils fuient, 

Past Imperfect Time. 

I should flee. i nous funions, 

thou sliouldest flee. | vcas fuiriez, 
he should flee. || ils fuiraient, 

Past Perfect Time. 

I mijjht flee. h nous fuissions, 

tliou miglitest flee. ! vous fuissiez, 
he nii;;ht flee. || ils fuissent, 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 

II fuyons, 

flee. I fuyez, 

let him flee. |: qu’ils fuient, 


PARTICIPLES. 

fuyant, || fleeing, 
lui, II fled. 


we flee, 
you flee, 
they flee. 


we fled, 
you fled, 
they tied. 


we fled, 
you fled, 
they fled. 


we shall flee, 
you shall flee, 
they shall flee. 


we may flee, 
you may ti(>e. 
they may flee. 


wc should flee, 
you should flee, 
they should flee. 


we might flee, 
you might flee, 
they might flee. 


let us flee, 
flee. 

let them flee. 
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218 Taragraph.] INFINITIVE MODE. 

IIaii\ 8 To Ilute. 


Je hais, 
tn hais, 
il Imit, 


je ha'issais, 
tu huissiiis, 
il haissait, 


je hairal, 
tu hairas, 
il liuira. 


jc liaisse, 
tu haisses, 
il Im'isse, 


JC hiurais, 
tu hairais, 
il huiruit, 


hais, 

qu’ila liaisse, 


INDICATIVE MODE. 


Present Time, 


1 hate. 11 

nous haissons^ 

thou hatest. 

vous haissez, 

ho hates. 11 

ils haissent, 

Past Imperfect Time. 

I hated. 

nous haissions, 

thou hatedst. 

vous haisslez. 

he hated. 

ils huissaleiit. 

Past Perfect Time, 

[Not used in this Time.] 

Future 

Time. 

1 I shall hate. || 

nous hairons, | 

thou shait hate. 

vous hairez. 

1 he shall hate. || 

ils halroiit, | 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Present 

Time. 

1 I may hate. 

nous haissions, I 

thou may est hate. 

vous haissiez. 

1 he may hate. ;i 

ils haissent, | 


Past Imperfect Time, 

I I should hate. ^ || nous hairions, 
thou shouldc.st hate, n vous haii icz, 
he slK'uld Imte. i| ils huiraient, 

Past Perfect Time. 

[Not used in this Time.] 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 

II ha'issons, 

hate. • haissez, 

let him hate. I1 qu’ils haissent, 


wc hate, 
you hate, 
they hate. 


we hated, 
you hated, 
they hated. 


we shall hate, 
you sliall hula, 
they shall hate. 


we may hate, 
you may hata 
they may hata 


wc should hate, 
you sluaild hate, 
they should hate. 


let us hate, 
hate. 

let them hale. 


PARTICIPLES. 

hirissant, n hatinq. 
lial, • II hated. 


O 
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219 Paragraph.] INFINITIVE MODE. 

Lire, || To Read. 


' INDICATIVE MODE. 


Present Tirne^ 


Jells, 
tu lia, 
Ulit, 


I read. i nous lisons, 

thoii.rcade8t vouslisoz, 

he reads, ■ ils liscnt, 


Past Impetfect Time, 


je Hsais, I 

tu lisuis, 
il lisait, 1 

I read. il 

theu readest. 
he read. ii 

nous llsions, 
vona lisiez, 
ils lisaient, 


Past Perfect Time, 

jc lus, I 

tu lus, 

il iut, 1 

I read. 

thou readest. 
he read. 

/ 

nous Iflmea, 
vous Ifttes, 
ils lureiit, 


Future Time, 

Je llrai, j 

tu liras, 
il lira. 

1 1 shall read. Ij 

thou shult read. 

1 he shall read. || 

nous lirons, 1 

vous lirez, 1 

ils llruut, 1 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 


Present 

Time. 

Jc lise, ] 

[U Uses, 
il hsc, j 

1 I may read. .j 

thou raayest read. j 

1 he may read. P 

nous lisions, 1 

vous lisiez, 
ilsliseiit, 1 


Past Imperfect Time, 

jc liraifl, 1 

tu lirais, 
il liraiC, | 

I should read. 
thou sliouldest read, ij 
he should read. it 

nous lirions, 

O’ous Hricz, 
ils liraienc 


Past Perfect Time. 

je lusse, 
tu luSbOS, 
il Idt, 

I might v^ad. ji 

thou mighlest read, i 
he might read. jj 

nous luscious, 
vous lussiez, 
ils iussent, 


we read, 
you read, 
they read. 


we read, 
you read, 
tliey read. 


we read, 
you read, 
they read. 


we shall read, 
you Shull read, 
they shall read. 


we may read, 
you may read, 
they may read. 


we should read, 
you should read, 
they should read. 


we mipht read, 
you miiLdit road, 
they might read. 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 




Msons, 

let 118 read. 

read. 

1 llbCZ, 

read. 

let him read. 

1 qii’ils llsent, 

let them read. 


PARTICIPLES. 

lisant, ii reading. 

lu, II Tead. 
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220 Paragraph.] INFINITIVE MODE. 

Mettre, | To Put 


INDICATIVE MODE. 


Present Time, 


je mets, 
tu meta^ 

11 met, 

I put 

thou puttest. 
he puts. 

nous mettons, 
vous inettez, 

11s mettent, 


Past Imperfect Tme» 

Jo mettals, 
tu mettals, 
il mettuit. 

I put. 

thou puttedst 
he put. 

nous mettlons, 
vous mettiez, 

11s mettaient. 


Past Perfect Time. 

je mis, 1 

tu mis, 

11 mit, 1 

• I put. ;| 

thou puttedst 
he put 11 

nous mimes, 1 

vous mites, 
ils mi rent, | 


Future 

Time. 

jc mettrai, 
tu mettras, 

11 mettra, 

I shall put 11 

thou Shalt put 

1 he shall put 11 

nous mettrons, I 
vous inettrcz, 
ils mettront. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
Present Time. 


jo mette, 
tu niettus, 
il mette, 

I may put j 

thou luaycst put 
he may put 1 

tioii.H mettinns, 
vous mettiez, 
ihi mettent, 


Past Imperfect Time. 

jo mettvaia, 
tumcttiais, 
il mettrait, | 

I should put jj 

thou shouUlcst pu^ 
he should put. II 

nous mettvions, 
vous mettriez, 
ils mettraient. 


Past Perfect Time. 

jc misse, 1 

tu misses, 
il mit, 1 

I might put j 

thou mightest put j 
he might put. • 

nous missions, 
vous missiez, 
ils missent, 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 


■ ... 

.. 

mettons. 

meta; 

put 

* incttcz. 

qu'il motto. 

let him put 

qu’ils mettent, 


we put 
you put 
they put 


we put 
you put 
they put 


we put 
you put 
they put 


we shall put. 
you shall put 
they shall put 


we may put 
you may put 
they may put. 


we should put 
you should put 
they should put 


we might put 
you might put. 
tliey might put 


let us put 
put 

let them put. 


PARTICIPLES. 

racttaxit, II putting, 

mis, •!! put 
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221 Paragraph.] INFINITIVE MODE. 

Moudre, | To Grind. 


INDICATIVE MODE. 

Present Time* 

je moiids, 1 1 grind. I nous moulons. I we grind, 

tu mouds, tliou gj-indest. I vous moulez, you grind, 

il uioud, 1 he grinds. I ils moulent, | tiiey grind. 

Past Imperfect Time* 

je moulais, 1 1 ground. 1 1 nous moullons, I we ground, 

tu moulais, tliou gvoundest. vous nioiiliez, you ground, 

il moulait, 1 he ground. 1| ils moulaient, | they ground. 

Past Perfect Time. 

Jemonlus, 1 1 ground. 11 nous moulfttnes, i we ground, 

tu modus, thou groundcst I vous inouliites, you giouiid. 

il iiioulut, 1 lie ground. ils moulurent, j they ground. 

Future Time, 

jc moudrai, 1 1 shall grind. 1 nous moiidrons, j wc shall grind, 

tu moudras, thou shalt grind. vous moudrcz, you shall grind, 

il inoudra, | he shall grind. I ils moudront, J they shall giind. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Present Time, 

je moule, 1 1 may grind. 11 nous moulions, I we may giind. 

tu niou.es, thou mayest grind. vous inouhez, U ou may grind, 
il inoule, | he may grind. 1 1 ils moulent, 1 they may grind. 

Past Imperfect Time. 

jo nioudraia, j I should grind. I nous moudrions, I we should grind, 

tu inoiulrdis, thou shouldest grind, j vuus moudriez, you should grind, 
il muudrait, I he should grind. II ils moudruieiit, 1 they should grind 

Past Perfect Time. 

jc moulussc, j I might grind. Il nousmoulusslons, | wc might grind, 

tu moulusscs, thou inightest grind. vous inoulut-siez, you inigtit grind, 
il mouliic, i he might grind. || ils uioulussent, | they might grind. 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 

I j| moulons, I let us grind. 

mouds, grind. I moulez, grind. 

qu'il moule, | let him grind. y qu’ils moulent, | let them grind. 


PARTICIPLES. 

monlant, ii grinding, 
moulu, II ground. 
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222 Paragraph.] INFINITIVE MODE. 

Mourir, |] To Die. 


je meurs, 
tu meiirs, 
il xneurt, 


je mourais, 
tu mourais, 
il mourait, 


Jo mourus, 
tu mourus, 
il inouiut. 


je mourrai, 
tu m» urra!3, 
il niourru, 


je nieure, 
tu meures, 
il meure, 


jo mourrais, 
tu mourrais, 
il mourrait, 


je mourussc, 
tu mourusses, 
il moui dt, 


meuT^ 
qu’il meure, 


INDICATIVE MODE. 
Present Time, 

I I die. 1 1 nous mourona, 

thoudiest. vousmourcz, . 

I he dies. i| ilsmeurent, 

Past Imperfect Time, 

I I died. (I nous mourions, 

thou dicdst. I vous mouricz, 

he died. 1 1 11s niouraient. 

Past Perfect Time, 

I * I died. II 

thou dicdst. 

I ho died. il 

Future 

I I shall die. |] 

thou slult die. 

I he shall die. || 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Present Time, 

i l may die, || nous mourions, 

thou mayest die. I vous mouriez, 
he may die. || ils meurciit, 

Past Imperfect Time, 

I I should die. |l nous ir.ourrions, 

thou sliouldest di*. vous mourricz, 

I he should die. j| ils inourraiuiit, 

Past Perfect Time, 

I I might die. || nous mourusslons, 

tliou mlghtest die. vous mourussicz, 
he might die. Il ils mourusseut, 


nous mourftmes, 
vous moiirhtes, 
ils moururent. 

Time, 

nous mourrons, 
vous mourrez, 
ils mourront, 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 

, Il mourons, 

die. mourez, 

let him die. | meurent, 


PARTICIPLES. 

mouront, || dying, 
xnoi't, • II died. 


we die. 
you die. 
they die. 


we died, 
you died, 
they died. 


we died, 
you died, 
they died. 


we shall die. 
you shall die, 
they sliall die. 


we may die. 
you may die. 
they may die. 


we should die. 
you should die, 
they should die. 


wo might die. 
you might die. 
they might die. 


let ns dia 
die. 

let them die. 
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223 Paragraph.] INFINITIVE MODE. 

MouToir. I To Move. 


' INDICATIVE MODE. 


Pmcni Time. 


Je mens, 
tu mens, ' 

il meat, 

I move, 
thou movest. 
he moves 

nous mouvons, 
vous mouvez, 
ils meuvent, 


Past Imperfect Time. 

je mouvals, I 

tu niouvai^ 
il mouvait, | 

I moved, 
thou inovedst. 
he moved. 

nous mouvions, 
vous mouviez, 
ils mouvaient, 


Past Perfect Time, 

je mus, 1 

tu mus, 

il mut, 1 

\ I moved, 
tliou movedst. 
he ^oved. 

, nous mftmes, 

1 vous mhtes, 

' ils mureiit. 


Future Time. 

je monvral, I 
tu mouvras, 
il mouvru. 

I shall move. , 

thou shalt move, 
he shall move. ! 

nous mouvrons, 
vous mouvrez, 
ils mouvront. 


je racure, 
tu raeuyes, 
il meuve, 


jemouvrais, 
tu mouvrais, 
il mouvrait, 


Je miisse, 
tu musses, 
il mut. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
Present Time. 

I I may move. I' nous mourlons, 

thou mayest more. | vous mouviez, 
he may move. II 11s raeuvent, 

Past Impet'fect Time, 

I I should move. || nous mouvrions, 
thou shouldest move, vor.s mouvrlcz, 
he should move. I! ils mouvraient, 

Past Perfect Time. 

I I miffht move. ij nous musslons, 
thou mightest move, vousmussiez, 
be might move. || ils mussent, 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 

I II mouvons, 

mens, move. I roouvez, 

qu’il meuve, 1 let him move. |t qu’ils meuvent, 


PARTICIPLES. 

mouvant, || moving, 
mh, II Vnoved. 


I wo move, 
you move, 
they move. 


we moved, 
you moved, 
they moved. 


wo moved, 
you moved, 
they moved. 


wo shall move, 
you shall move, 
they shall mova 


we may move., 
you may move, 
they may move. 


we should move, 
you slioiild move, 
they should move. 


we might move, 
you migJit move, 
they might move. 


let us move, 
move. 

let them move. 
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224 Paragraph.] INFINITIVE MODE. 

Naltre, i To he Born. 


INDICATIVE MODE. 

Present Time. 

Je nala, I am horn. j nous naissona, we are horn, 

tu nais, thou art horn. vous riaissez, you are born, 

il nait, he is born. ils uuisMint, they are born. 

Past Imperfect Time. 

je naissaia, I was born. i nousnaissions, we were bom. 

tu naissais, thou wnst bom. vous naissiez, you were bom. 

>1 iiaissait, he was born. I ils nuissaient, they were bora 

Past Perfect Time. 

je naquis, I was bom. nous naquimea, 1 we were bom. 

tu naqiiis, thou wert born. vous naqultes, you were born, 

il naquit, he was born. ils naquirent, yEhcy were boriL 

Future Time, 

je naltrai, I sliall be born. nous naltrons, wo shall bo bom. 

tu uattrus, thou shaltlre born. vous nail rez, you shall be born. 

11 nuicro, he sliall be born. ils naitronty they shall bo born. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Present Time, 

je naisse, I may be bom. nous naisslons, we may bo bom. 

tu niii.s.s'‘a, thou mayestbe bom. vous naissicz, you may bo bom. 

il naisse, he may be born. ils naistent, they may be born. 

Past Imperfect Time, 

je naitrais, I should be bom. nous naitrions, wc should be bora, 

lu iiiitfrais, thousliouUlestbeboifi. vous n ait rioz, you should be born, 

il naitrait, he should be born. ite iiaitiaieiit, they sliould be born. 

Past Perfect Time, 

jc naquissc, I might bo bom. nous naquissions. wo might be bora, 

tu naquisseSy thou nii.'htcst be born, vous naquissit z, you might be born, 

il uaquity he might be born. ils naquissenty they might bo born. 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 

naicsotis, let us be bom. 

nais, I be born. naissez, be born, 

qu’ll saLsse, | let him be born. I qu’ils nuissent, let them be born. 


PARTICIPLES. 


nafssant, being bom. 
nd, • been born. 
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225 Paragraph.] INFINITIVE MODE. 

Ouviir, Q To Open. 


‘ INDICATIVE MODE. 



Present 

Time. 

j’onvrc. 
tu ouvres, 
il ottvre, 

1 I open. II 

tlioii opencst 

1 he opens. il 

nous omTons, j 

vous ouvrez, 
ils ouvrent, 1 


Past Imperfect Time. 

J’ouvrafs, I 

tu oin Tiiis, 
il ouvrait, | 

[ I opened. 1 

thou oi)encdst. j 

he opened, I 

nous ouvrions, 
vous oiivricz, 
ils ouvraieut, 


Past Perfect Tim, 

J’onvrK I 

tu ouvria, 
il ouvrit, 1 

I opened. j, 

tliou openedst. 11 

he^pened. {j 

nou8 0 uvrirae.s, j 
vous ouvrites, 
ilsouvrireut, | 


Future 

Tim, 

j’ouvrlrnl, I 

tu ouvrivas, 
il ouvi’ira, | 

I shall open. ji 

thou shalt open, 

1 he shall open. ii 

nous oiivrinms, j 
vous ouvrirt'Z, 
ils ouvriront, 1 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



Present 

Time. 

j’ouvre, 
tu ouvres, 
il ouvre, 

I may open. ii 

thou mayest open, 
he may open. !| 

nous ouvrions, | 

vous ouvriez, 
ils ouvrent, 1 


Past Imperfect Tim. 

j’ouvrirais, 
tu ouvrirais, 
il ouvriruit, | 

I should open. ; 

thou shouldest open. ■ 
he should open. 

nous ou\Tirions, 
v6us ouvrlviez, 
ils ouvriraient, 


Past Perfect Time, 

j’ouvrissc, 
tu ouvrisses, 

11 ouvrit, 

I might open, 
thou rnightestopen. 
he might open. 

nous ouvrisslons, 
vous ouvrissicz, 
ils ouvrissent, 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 




— 

oiwrons, 

ouvre, 

open. 

ouvrez, 

qu’il ouvre, 

let him open. 

qu’ils ouvrent, 


we open, 
you open, 
tliey open. 


we opened, 
you opened, 
they opened. 


we opened, 
you opened, 
they opened. 


we shall open, 
you sliall open, 
they slmll open. 


we may open, 
you may open, 
they may open. 


we sliould open, 
you should open, 
they should open. 


we miRht open, 
you mi^ht open, 
they might open. 


let us open. , 
open. 

let them open. 


PARTICIPLES. 

ouvrant, ii opening, 

ouvert, II evened. 
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226 Paragraph.] INFINITIVE MODE. 

Plaire, | To Please. 


INDICATIVE MODE. 

Present Time, 

I please. i| nous plafsons, I we ploasc. 

thou plea sest. j! vousplaiscz, you please, 

he pleases. ilsplaiscnr, f they please. 

Past Imperfect Time. 

I pleased. || nous pin islons, [ we pleased, 

thou pleasctlst. , vous piaisiez, you pleased, 

he pleased. ' i!s plaisaicut, | they pleased. 

Past Perfect Time. 

T pleased. ii nousplftmcs, I we pleased, 

thou plcascdst. 1 vous ])lure8, you pleased 

he pleased. " ils plurent, 1 they pleased. 

• 

Future Time. 

T shall please, i nous plnirons, I we shall please, 

thou .shalt please. ll vous pl.iirez, you shall please, 

ho shall please. ' (I ilspluiront, 1 they shall please. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Present Time, 

Jepla1<c, I I may please. i) nous plaislons, I we may please, 

tuplaisca, thou mayest please. i| vous plaisiez, you may please, 
il plaise, 1 he may please. ii ils plaiseiit, ) they may pleu.se. 

Past Impafect Time. 

jeplairais, I I should please. 11 nous plairlons, I we should please, 

tu ]il}iiiais, ! thou sliouldest please.# j vous plairiez, you should idcas'i. 

il plairait, i he should please. 11 ils plairaient, 1 they should please. 

Past Perfect Time. 

jeplu.ssc, I I might please. 1 1 nous plussions, I we might please, 

tu I'lusscs, 1 thou migh test please. I vous plussicz, you might please, 

ilplut, 1 he might pkuse. 11 ilsplusseut, J they might please. 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 

I , II plaisons, I let us please. 

plais, * please. plai.scz, please, 

qu’ii plaise, 1 let liim please. II qu’ils plaiscnt, 1 let them please. 


PARTICIPLES. 

plalsant, J| pleasing, 
plu, pleased. 
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CONJUGATION OF IRREGULAR VERBS. 


227 Paragraph.] INFINITIVE MODE. 

Pouvoir, I To be Able, or To have Power. 


» INDICATIVE MODE. 

Present Time, 

Je puis, or peux, 1 1 am able. i| nous pouvons, I we arc able, 

tupeiix, 1 thou art able. vous pouvez, you are ahlo. 

II pent, I he is able. II ils pcumit, 1 they are able. 

Past Imperfect Time, 

I was able. ii nous pouvlons, I we were able, 

thou wast able. vous pouviez, you were able, 

he was able. 11 ils pouvaient, 1 they were able. 

Past Perfect Time, 

I was able. ] 1 nous pftmes, I we were able, 

thou wast able. vous pfttes, you were able, 

he was able. 1 1 ils parent, | they were able. 

Future Time, 

Je pourrai, 1 1 shall he able. ij nous pmirrons, I we shall be able, 

til pourra.s, thou Shalt be able. vouspouvrez, you sliall be able. 
11 pouiTa, i he shall be able. II ilspourront, ] they shall be able. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Present Time, 

je puissp, ' 1 1 may be able. ]j nous putssions, { we may bo able, 

tu pui.sscs, thou muyest be able. vous ]»ui!>hii'z, you may be able, 

ii puls^c, I he may be able. j| ils pulsscnt, | they may be able. 

Past Imperfect Time, 

je pourrais, 1 1 should be able. j: nous pourrious, | we shouhl bo able, 

tu pounviis, thou shoublest be able, j vous poun iez, you should bo able, 
il pourrait, 1 he should be able. ll ils pourraieiit, | they should be able. 

Past Perfect Time. 

Je pusse, 1 1 might be able. ;] nous pussiona, | w'c might be able, 

tu pusses, thou mightest be able. J vous pussiez, you miaht bo able. 

11 put, I he might be able. || ils pusseiit, | they might be able. 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 

[Nut used in this Mode.] 


PARTICIPLES. 

pouvant, II being able, 
pu, 11 been able. 

•> 
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2J3 Paragraph.] INFINITIVE MODE. 

Prendre, || To Take. 


je prcnds, 
til prends, 
il prend, 


je prenais, 
tu prenais, 
il prenait, 


je pris, 
til pris, 
il prlt. 


je prcndral, 
tu prenclras, 
il preudra. 


je prenne, 
tu ])rcniies, 
il premie, 


je prendrais, 
111 luvndrais, 
il preudrait, 


jo pvisse, 
tu jH isscs, 
11 prit, 


INDICATIVE MODE. • 

Present Time. 

1 1 take. I nousprenona, 

thou takesL i vous prenez, 

I he takes. 'I ils prenuent, 

Past Imperfect Time. 

I I took. II iiouspreiiions, 

thou tookesL vous preiiiez, 

I he took. Il ils prenaieut. 

Past Perfect Time. 

I I look. |j nous primes, 

tliou tookeat. vous pntes, 

1 he took. '! ils prirent, 

Future Time. 

I I shall take. |, nous prendrons, 

thou sJialt take. T vous piendrez, 
he shall Luke. I ils picndront, 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Present Time. 

1 1 may take. jj nous prenlonsi, 

thou niayest take. vous pveiiiez, 

I he may take. Il ils pieuncut, 

Past Imperfect Time. 

1 1 should take. |i nous prendrions, 
thou shouldest takc.J! vous prendriez, 
he should take. || ils pi ondruient. 

Past Perfect Time. 

I I might take. n nous prisMons, 
thou miglitest take, j vous prissicz, 
he might take. il ils prissunt. 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 

I . j prenons, 

prends, take. , prenez, 

qu’il prenne, j let him take. Il qu'lls prennont, 


PARTICIPLES. 

prenant, J| taking, 
nris. 1 1 taken. 


I wetake. 

I you takei 
i they tako. 


we took, 
you took, 
they took. 


we took, 
you took, 
they took. 


I we shall take, 
you sliall take. 

1 they shall take. 


I wo may take. 

you may take. 

I ilK-y may lake. 


we sliould take, 
you should take, 
they should take. 


we might take, 
you might take, 
they might take. 


let ns take, 
take. 

let them toko. 
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CONJUGATION OF IRREGULAR VERBS. 


229 Paragraph.] INFINITIVE MODE. 

Rdsoudr^ B To Resolve. 


Je rdsous, 

tu TOSOUS, 
il rdsoud, 


je rdsolvais, 
til vdsolvaia 
il rdsolvait. 


je reaolus, 
tu rt^'iolus, 
il I'dsolut, 


Je rdsoudral, 
tu resoudras, 
il rcsoudra, 


je r<f solve, 
tu resolves, 
il rdsolve, 


jc rdsoudrais, 
tu resoulniis, 
il rdsoudrait, 


je rdsolussp, 
tu rdsohisses, 
il rdsolQt, 


rdsous, 
qu'il rdsolve, 


INDICATIVE MODE. 
Present Time, 

1 1 resolve. il nous rdsolvons, 

thou resol vest. vous rdsolvcz, 

I ho resolves. II Us rdsolvent, 

Past Imperfect Time. 

I I resolved. i nous rdsolvions, 

thou rcsolvecbt L vous rdsolviez, 

he resolved, I' ils rdsolvaient. 

Past Perfect Time. 

I I resolved. li nous rdsolftmcs, , 

thou resolvedst vous rdsolutes, 

he resolved. 11 ils rdsolurent, 

Future Time. 

1 1 shall resolve. : nous rdsoudrons, 

thou Shalt resolve. vous rdsoudrez, 

I he shall resolve. ! ils rdsuudront. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
Present Time. 

I I may resolve. jj nous rdsolvions, 

thou mayest resolve. vous rdsolvicz, 
he may resolve. I ils idsolvout, 

Past Imperfect Time. 

I I should resolve. I nous rdsoudrions, 
thou sliouldest resolve, wus rdsoudriez, 
he should resolve. I ilii rdsoudraient, 

Past Perfect Time. 

I I might resolve. jj nous rdsolusslons, 
thou mightest resolve. vous rdsolussiez, 

I he might resolve. il ils rdsolussent, 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 

— — h rdsolvona, 

resolve. rcsolvez, 

lot him resolve. 1 1 qu’ils rdsolvent, 


PARTICIPLES. 

rdsolvant, Il resolving, 
rdsolu, II « resolved. 


we resolve, 
you resolve, 
they resolve. 


we resolved, 
you resolved, 
they resolved. 


we resolved, 
you resolved, 
they resolved. 


we shall resolve, 
you shall resolve, 
they shall resolve. 


we may resolve, 
you may resolve, 
they may resolve. 


we should resoh’e. 
you should resolve, 
they should resolve. 


we might resolve, 
you might resolve, 
they might resolve. 


let us resolve, 
resolve. 

let them resolve. 
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230 Paragraph.] INFINITIVE MODE. 

RevGtir, |i To Invest. 


INDICATIVE MODE. 

Present Time. 

Jo revets, I Unrest. Ii nous revotons, I we invest, 

tu revets, tliou investest. i vous revetez, you invest, 

il revet, | lie invests. II ils revetent, I they invest 

Past Imperfect Time. 

jo vevfitais, j I invested. i nous revetions, | we invested, 

til revStais, thou investedst vous reveticz, you invested, 

il rev6talt, | he invested. {. ils revetaient, | they invested. 

Past Perfect Time. 

I invested. |j nous revetimes, I wc invested, 

tlum investedst vous revetites, you inve.'ted. 

he invested. 11 ils revetirent 1 they invested. 

Future Time. 

jc rcvctiral, 1 1 shall invest. j' nous revetirons, | we shall invest 

tu revdtiras, tliou .shall iuvc.st j vous revdtirez, you shall invest 

il revetira, 1 ho sliall invest 1! ils rcvetiroiit, | they shall invest 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Present Time. 

jo revfite, 1 1 inny invest. I vous revf-tfons, j wc may invest 

tiircvetes, thou niayest invest I' vous rev»‘tiez, you may invest 
il revete, j ho may invc.st •! ils reveleiit, j they may invest 

Past Imperfect Time. 

jc revGtirnis, 1 1 should inve't , nous revd.tirions, I we .should invest 

111 revetirais, tliou shouldest invest vous revetiricz, you should invest 
il revetirait, \ he should invest 1, ils revetiraieut, | they should invest. 

Past Perfect Time. 

je revOtisse, 1 1 mi^ht invest I nous rovdtissions, I we might Invest 
tu revetisses, tliou miglitcst invest ' vous roxetissioz, | you luiglit invest 
il revetit, \ he might invest I, Us revotisseiii, j they might invest 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 


, 



{ revetons, 

let us invest 

rex fits, 

invest 

revC’tcz, 

invest. 

qu’ilrevetc, 

let him invest 

1 qu’ils revetent, 

let them invest 


PARTICIPLES. 

revf-tant, |J investing. 
revOtu, It invested. 


je revGtls, 
tu revetis, 
il revetit, 
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CONJUGATION OP IRREGULAR VERBS. 


231 Paragraph.] INFINITIVE ^lODE. 

Rire< | To Laugh. 

> INDICATIVE MODE. 


Present Time. 


Jc ris, 1 

tu ris, 

il fit, I 

I laugh, 
thou laughest 
he laughs. 


nous rions, 
vous ricz, 
ils rient, 


Past Imperfect Time. 

je rials, I 

tu rials, 

11 riait, j 

I laughed, 
thou laughedst 
he laughed. 

1! 

h 

nous rilons, 
vous riiez, 
ils riaieut, 


Past Perfect Time. 

Je rl.s, j 

tu ris, 1 

il rir. 

1 1 laughed. 

I thou laughedst 

I he laughed. 


nous rimes, 
vous rites, 
ils rirent, 



Future Time. 

Jc riral, 
tu riras, 
il rira, 

1 1 shall laugh, 
thou Shalt laugh. 

1 he shall laugh. 

i 

1 

nous rlrons, 
vous rirez, 
ils riront, 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Preser\t Time. 


jerie, 
tu ric.s, 
il rie, 

I may laugh. jj 

thou mayest laugh, m 
he may laugh. Il 

nous rlioiis, 
vous riiez, 
ils rient, 


Past Imperfect Time. 

jc rlrais, 
tu rlrais, 
il rirait 

: I should laugh. j 

thou shouldcst laugh, i 

I he should laugli. j 

nous ririons, 
’’ous rirlez, 
ils riraient, 


Past Perfect Time. 

jc rissc, 
tu rlsscs, 
il lit, 

1 1 might laugh. 

1 thou mightest laugh. 

1 he might laugh. 

nous ri,sslons, 
vous nss’cz. 
Us rissent, 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 

lirf, j lau(?h. 1. fiez, ’ 

qu’ilrie, | let him laugh. ji qu’ilsricnt 


PARTICIPLES. 

riant, || laughing, 
ri, ii f laughed. 


wo laugh, 
you laugh, 
tliey laugh. 


we laughed, 
you laughed, 
they laughed. 


we laughed, 
you laughed, 
they laughed. 


we shall laugh, 
you shall laugh, 
they shall laugh. 


we may laugh, 
you may laugh, 
they may laugh. 


we should laugh, 
you should laugh, 
they should laugh. 


we mitrht laugh, 
you might laugh, 
they might lauglu 


I let ns laugh, 
laugh. 

I let them laugh. 
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232 Paragraph.] INFINITIVE MODE. 

Romprc, H To Break. 


jc romps, 
tu romps, 
il rompt, 


je rompa’s, 
tu rompjils, 
il rompait. 


je rompis, 
tu rompi^ 
il ronipit, 


jo romprai, 
tu rompras, 
il ronipj’a. 


j<i rompe, 
tu roiTipcs, 
il rompe, 


jo romiirais, 
tu r()m])rius, 
Il roniprait, 


ji3 romplsso, 
til r(>m])i.ssus, 
11 rompit. 


romps, * 
qu’il rompe, 


INDICATIVE MODE. 

Present Time. 

I I break. j | nous rompons, 

thou broakest. I vous rompcz, 

he breaks. 1 1 ilsiompent. 

Past Imperfect Time. 

I I broke. 1 1 nous rompions, 

thou brokcst. vous rompiez, 

ho broke. || ilsrompaient, 


Past Perfect Time, 


IbAiko. 

Il nous romptmes, | 

tliou brokesfc 

! vous rompttes. 

he broke. 

li ils n-mpirent, 1 


Future Time. 

1 I shall break. 

h nous romprons, | 

1 thou shiilt brealc. ]■ vous rompiez. 

1 he shall break. 

!! ilsrompront, ] 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Present Time. 

I I may break. l] nous rompions, I 

tlion mayest break. | vous rompiez, 

1 he may break. | ils ronipcnt, j 

Past Imperfect Time. 

I I should break, i nous rompriori*, I 

thou shouldest break. vous romprie/, 

1 ho should break. i ils lompraieut, \ 

Past Perfect Time. 

I I mlffbt break. .i nous rompissions, I 

thou mifflitest break, ij vous rompissiez, 

I ho might break. || ils rompissunt, 1 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 




j| rompons, 

break. 

ronipcz, 

let liim break. 

Il qu’ils rompent, 


PARTICIPLES. 

rompant, Il breaking. 


we break, 
you break, 
they break. 


we broke, 
you broke, 
they broke. 


we broke, 
you brf)ke. 
they broke. 


we shall break, 
you sliall break, 
they shall break. 


we may break, 
you may break, 
they may brealc. 


we should break, 
you sliould break, 
they should break. 


we might break, 
ycu might bre.ik. 
they might break. 


let us break, 
break. 

let them break. 
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^ 233 Paragraph.] INFINITIVE MODE. 

Savoir, K To Know. 


^ INDICATIVE MODE. 


Present Time. 


jo sals, 
tu sals, 

11 sair, 

I know, 
thou knowest 
he knows. 

II nous savons, 
vous savez, 

Il ils savent, 


Past Imperfect Time. 

je savais, | 
tu savais, 
il savuiti 1 

I knew, 
thou knewesL 
ho knew. 

1 nons savions, 
vous saviez, 

• ils 8.^valcnt, 


je sus, 
tu sus, 
11 sat, 


je saural, 
tu sauras, 
11 sauva, 


Past Pex'fect Time. 


1 I knew. 

II nous sfimes, | 

thou knewest 

! vous suics, 

1 he knew. 

Il ils sureut, I 


Future Time. 

1 I shall know. 

)| noussaurons, | 

■ thou sli.ilt know, 

, j vous saurez. 

j he shall know. 

li ils sauront, { 


je sac he, 
tu sadies, 
il saehe, 


je saurais, 
tu saurais, 
ii sauralt, 


je Misse, 

tu MJSbCS, 
11 silt, 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
Present Time. 

I may know. ij nous sacliions, ] 

thou inaycst knaw. vous sachiez, 

lie may know. 1| ils sachent, j 

Past Imperfect Time. 

I should know. 1] nous saurions, | 

thou sliouldest know, vous sauviez, 

he should know. I ils suuraicnt, | 

Past Perfect Time. 

I mlfcht know. i nous sussions, 1 

thou iniuhtest know. voussussicz, 

he nii>;ht know. I ils sussent, | 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 

- ] I sachons, 

sain, know. h sachez, 

ciu’il saclic, 1 let liini know. ti qu’ils sachent, 


we know, 
you know, 
they know. 


we knew, 
you knew, 
they knew. 


we knew, 
you knew, 
they knew. 


we shall know, 
you sh.ill know, 
they sluill know. 


we may know, 
you nniy know, 
they may know. 


w'e should know, 
you .'•hoiild know, 
they should know. 


we ml^ht kiKjw. 
younii;;ht know, 
they luiiilit know. 


let ns kuov% 
know. 

Id Iheiu know. 


PARTICIPLES. 

tuichant, II knowlu''. 
bu, 1 1 MwltOWtt. 
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234 Para^jraph.] INFINITIVE MODE. 

Sulvre, it To Follow. 


je 8ui% 
tu suia, 
ilsuit, 


je suivals, 
tu suivnis, 
11 Buivalt, 


je suivis, 
tu auivia, 
il suivit, 


Je suivral, 
tu suivras, 
il buivra, 


INDICATIVE MODE. 


Present Time, 


I follow, 
thou followest 
he follows. 


nous sulvons, 
vous suivez, 
lls suivcnt. 


Past Imperfect Time, 

I I followed. II nous sulvions, 

thou followedsL vous suiviez, 

he followed. (I ils suivaieiit, 


Past Perfect Time, 


T followed, 
thou followedst. 
he followed. 


. nous suivimes, 
vous suivites, 
ils suivirent, 


Future Time, 


T shall follow, 
thou shiilt follow, 
he shall follow. 


nous Ruivrons, 
vous suivrez, 

! ils suivrout, 


jc sulvc, 
tu p'lives, 
il suive, 


je suivvals, 
tu suiviais, 
il suivrait, 


je suivisse, 
tu suivissos, 
il suivit, 


811 is, 

qu’il suive, 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
Present Time, 

I may follow. nous sulvions, 

thou inuycst follow. , vo,us suiviez, 

lie limy follow. >1 lls solvent, 

Past Imperf^ Time, 

I should follow. ^1 nous suivrlons, 

thou slioulih St follow, i| vous suivi lcz, 
lie sliould follow. Il ils suivraiuiit, 

Past Perfect Time, 

I miirlit follow. ,, nous suivissions, 

tlum follow, i vous sulvisslez, 

he inighl follow. |l ils suivisseiit, 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 

jj suivons, 

follow. I Kuivez, 

let him follow. I' qu'ils suivent. 


PARTICIPLES. 

sniv.uit, fnllowiii!'. 
smvi, II followed. 

V 


we follow, 
you follow, 
they follow. 


we followed, 
you followed, 
they followed. 


W'e followed, 
you followed. 
Siey followed. 


we shall follow, 
you shall follow, 
they shall tullow. 


we may follow, 
you may follow, 
they may follow. 


we should follow, 
you should follow, 
they should lollow. 


we miKlii follow, 
you mi^ht follow, 
they might follow. 


let us follow, 
lollow. 

let them follow. 
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235 Paragraph.] INFINITIVE MODE. 

Tratre, I ToMUk. 


je trala, 
m tniis, 
il trait, 


je truyais, 
tu trayais, 
il trayait, 


je troirai, 
tu trairas, 
U traira. 


jo tialc, 
tu traics, 
il traie, 


je trairais, 
tu trairais, 
il trairait. 


INDICATIVE MODE. 
Present Time, 


I milk, 
thou inilkofiti 
ho milka 


nous trayons, 
vous trayez, 
il8 traicnt. 


Past Imperfect Time, 


I milkeO. 
thou milkedst. 
he milked. 


nous tray ions, 
! vous tray iez, 

1 ils trayaient. 


Past Perfect Time, 


[Not used in this time.] 


Future Time, 


I shall milk, 
thou Shalt milk, 
he shall milk. 


nous tral ons, 
i vous trairez, 
i ils trairont, 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 


Trestnt Time. 


I may milk, 
tliou mayt^^t milk, 
he may milk. 


j r.ous trayions, 
vous traylez, 

' ils tralent. 


Past Imperfect Time. 

1 I should milk. li 'nous tralvions, 

thou shoukiest milk. vous irainez, 
he should milk. I ils trairaient. 


Past Perfect Time. 

[Not used in this Time.] 


we milk, 
you milk, 
they milk. 


wo milked, 
you mllhud. 
they milked. 


we shall milk, 
you shall milk, 
they shall mlUc. 


we may milk, 
you may milk, 
they may milk. 


we should milk, 
you should milk, 
they should raillc. 


trais, 

qu’il traic, 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 

i; trayons, 

milk. trayez, 

let him milk. II qu’Hs traient, 


let us milk, 
milk. 

let them millc. 


PARTICIPLES, 

trayant, lU milkiiit;. 
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Paragraph.] INFINITIVE MODE. 

Tressalllir, R To Burst out 

INDICATIVE MODE. 
Pi'efent Tim, 

tressaille, 1 1 hurst out | nous tressaillous, 

tresoailles, thou hurstest out vous tressaillez, 

Iressaille, | lie bursts out I Us tressaillent 

Past Imperfect Time, 

tressaillals, 1 1 bursted out ii nous tressaillions, 

trebsaillais, i thou bursteclst out vous tressailliez, 

Ireasaillalt, ' [ he bursted out ll ilstressaillaient 

Past Perfect Time. 

tressaiUis, 1 1 bursted out i: nous tressailhmes, 

trcssaillis, thou burstedst out vous tressaillites, 

iressaillit, | he bursted out it ils tressaillirent, 

Future Time, 

trcssailliral, I shall burst out n nous tressaillirons, 

trc'^Sfillliras, thou shalt burst out [ vous tressaillirez, 

tressaillira, he shall burst out ’i ilstrcssailliront 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Present Time. 

trcssallle, 1 1 may burst out nous trcssailHons, I we may burst out 

trc‘'8ailles, thou mayest burst out | vous tressailliez, you may burst out 

tressaille, | he may burst out l! ils tressaillent I they may burst out 

Past Imperfect Time. 

trcssaillirnis, 1 1 should burst out i nous tressalllirlons, I we should burst out 
tressaillirais, , thou shouldest burst out ii*vou5> tress.ulliriez, you should burst out 
tressaillirait, . he should buiat out :i ils tressailliraient I they should burst out 

Past Perfect Time. 

tressaillisse, 1 1 might burst out 1 1 nous tressaillissions, J we might burst out 

trcssaillisses, thou mightest burst out I vous tressaillissiez, you might burst out. 

cressaillit, | he might burst out 1 ils tressaillissent, 1 they might burst out 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 

,| I trcssaillons, j let us burst out 

jssaille, burst out. I trcssaillez, burst out 

’il tressaillc, I let him burst out 11 qu’ils tressaillent, I let them burst out 


PARTICIPLES. 



tressaillant, n Jjursting out 
trpssnilH. II nil rated out 
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237 Paiagrapb.] INFINITIVE MODE. 

Valoir, 3 To be Wortli. 


je vaux, 
tu vaux, 
il vaut. 


je valais, 
tu valais, 
il valait. 


je valus, 
tu valus, 
il valut, 


je vaudral, 
tu valid ras, 
il vaudra, 


je vaille, 
tu vailles, 
il vaille, 


jc vauflrais, 
tu valid rais, 
il vaudrait, 


je vjilussc, 
tu valusses, 
il valut, 


INDICATIVE MODE. 

Present Time, 

I I am wortli. |l nous valous, 

thiui art worth. vous valez, 

he is worth. !‘ 11s valent, 

Past Imperfect Time, 

i I was worth. u nousvalions, 

thou wast worth. . vous valiez, 

he was worth. | ils valaient 

Past Perfect Time. 

I I was worth. i; nous vjiiames, 

tlum wast worth. I vous vaiiites, 

he r’iis worth. |1 ils valurent, 

Future Time, 

I I shall he worth. nous vaudrons, 

thou slialt be worth. vous vaiulroz, 
he shall be worth. 1 Ils vauiiront, 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
Present Time, 

I I may be worth. , nous valions, 

thou mayc.st be worth. > vous valiez, 
he may be worth. ■ ils vailleiit. 

Past Imperfect Time, 

I I should he worth. ii nous vaudrions, 
thou sl’iOuldest be worth. ' vous Viitidnez, 

, he should be worth. 1| ils vaudraieiit. 

Past Perfect Time. 

I I might he worth. ji nous valussions, 
thou mightest be worth. | vons valussu-z, 
he might be worth. || ils valusseui, 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 

I II Villons, 

vaux, be worth. v.tluz, 

qu’il vaille, j let him be worth. qu’iJs vaillent, 


PARTICIPLES, 

valant, i being worth, 
valu, Ii been worili. 


we are worth, 
you are worth, 
they are worth. 


we ivcre worth, 
you were worth, 
they were worth. 


we were, worth, 
you were worth 
they were woi th. 


we shall be worth, 
you sluill bo worth, 
they shall bo worth. 


we may be worth, 
you may be worth, 
they may be wortli. 


wo should be worth, 
you should be woi th. 
tliey should be wortli. 


we might be worth, 
you might bo worth, 
they miglit be wmilu 


let us be wortlu 

be w'orih. 

let tliom be worth. 
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238 Paragrapli.] INFINITIVE MODE. 

Vlvre, {| To Live. 


jcvis, 
til vis, 
il vit, 


Jc vivais, 
tu vivsiis, 
il vivuit, 


je vdriis, 
tu VCi'JUS, 
il vccut, 


Je vlvra), 
tu vivv.is, 
il vlvra, 


jo vive, 
tu vives, 
11 vive, 


je vivrais, 
tu vivniis, 
11 vivrdil. 


jc V(.fcusse, 
tu veouMsCS, 
11 vecfit, 


vis, 

qu’il vlve, 


INDICATIVE MODE. 
Present Time. 

I I lire. I, uousvivons, 

Ihou livest. !I vous vivez, 

he lives. 'I ilsvivent, 

Past Imper fect Time. 

I Hived, I! nou.s viviona, 

thou livcdst. vous vivicz, 

I he lived. || ils vivaient, 

Past Perfect Time. 

I I lived. |j nous v^cfimes, 

tho.u livedst. vous vccutes, 

he lived. I| ils vdeurent, 


Future Time. 


I shall live. 

nou.s vivrons, 

thou shalt live. 

vous vivrez, 

he shall live. 

ils vivrunt, 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 


Present Time. 


T may live, 
thou mayest liva 
he may live. 

nous vivlons, 
vous viviez, 
ils vivent, 

Past Imperfect Time. 

I should live, 
tiiou sliouldest live. • 
he should live. 

nous vivrions, 
vous vivriez, 
ils vivraient, 

Past Perfect Time. 

I might live. 

lliou mightestliva 1 

he miglit liva 

nous vdcussions, 
vous vdcussiez, 
ils vdeussem, 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 

j, vlvntis, 

live. 1 vivez, 

let him live. 11 qii’iis vivont, 


we lira 
you liva 
they liva 


we lived, 
you lived, 
they lived. 


we lived, 
you lived, 
^hey lived. 


we shall live, 
you shiill liva 
they shall liva 


we may live, 
you may live, 
they may live. 


w'e should live, 
you sliouid live. 
Ihey should live 


we might live, 
you miglit live, 
they miglit liva 


let us live, 
live. 

let tliem liva 


PARTICIPLES. 

viv.mt, |i living. 

> lieu, lived. 
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239 Paragraph.] INFINITIVE MODE. 

Voir, B To See. 


je rois, 
tu vois, 
11 yoit, 


je voyais, 
tu voyais, 
11 voyait, 


je vis, 
tuvls, 
il vit. 


je verral, 
tu verras, 
il verra, 


je vole, 
tu voies, 
11 voie, 


je verrals, 
tu verrals, 
il verrait. 


je visse, 
tu visses, 

U Yit, 


vois, 

quil vole, 


INDICATIVE MODE. 


Present Time. 


I see. 

thou secst. 
he sees. 

.1 nous voyons, 
i! vous voyez, 

•; ils voient. 

[ we SCO. 
you see. 
they SCO. 

Past Jmpei'fect Time. 


I saw. 

thou sawest 
he saw. 

nous voyions, 
vous voyiez, 
ils voyaient, 

w^^ saw. 
you saw. 

1 they saw. 

Past Perfect Time. 


1 I saw. 

1 thou sawest 

1 Jie S)iw. 

II nous viraes, 1 
ll vous vitos, 

11 ils virent. 

we saw. 
you saw. 
they saw. 


Futiare Time, 


I shall see. i nousverrons, 

thou Shalt see. i vous veiTcz, 

he shall see. i ils verront, 

1 we shall see. 

you shall see. 
i they shall seoi 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
Present Time. 

I I may see. ll nous voyions, 

thou niayejst see. vcus voyiez, 

he may see. |! ils voient, 

Past Imperfect Time. 

i I should see. u nous verrions, 

thou shouldest see. * vous verriez, 
he should see. i| ils verraieut. 

Past Perfect Time. 

I I might see. || nous visslons, 

thou niightest see. vous visslez, 

he might see. it llsvisaent. 


wo may see. 
you may see. 
they may see. 


we should sec. 

S ou should sec. 
ley should see. 


we might see. 
you might see. 
they might seo. 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 


se^. 

let him see. 


voyons, 

voyez, 

qu’ils voient, 


let us sec. 
sec. 

let them sea. 


PARTICIPLES. 

voyant, ||^ seeing. 
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240 rnragraph.] INFINITIVE MODE. 

Vouloir, B To bo Willing. 


.Ic vcux, 
tn vcMix, 
il vent, 


je voulais, 
tu vrmlais, 
il vouluit, 


jc voulus, 
til vnulns, 
Il voulut. 


Je voudral, 
tu vouflras, 
il voudra, 


je venille, 
tu veullica, 
il veuille, 


je voudraig, 
tn voudral s, 
il vuudrait, 


je voulusse, 
tu voulusses, 
il voulut, 


veuille, 
qu’il veuille, 


INDICATIVE MODE. 

Present Time. 

1 1 am willing. ii nous voulons, 

tliou art willing. vous voulcz, 

1 he is willing. 1 1 ils veulent, 

Past Imperfect Time, 

I I was willing. ji nous voulions, 

thou wast willing. vous voullez, 

he was willing. I! ils voulaicnt, 

Past Perfect Time. 

I I wafl willing. [ nous vouldmes, 

thou w'ast willing. I vous voulfttes, 

he was willing. I- ils voulurent, 

Future Time. 

1 1 shall be willing. li nous voudrons, 

thou Shalt be willing. vous voudrez, 

1 he shall be willing. P ils voudront, 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
Present Time. 

1 1 may be willing. , n nous voulions, 
thou mayest be willing. voius vouliez, 

I he may be willing. |1 ils vcuillent, 

Past Imperfect Time. 

[ I should be willing. nous voudriona, 

thou shouldest be willi^. vous voudricz, 

I he should be willing. * iis voiidraient, 

Past Perfect Time. 

I I might be willing. i nous voulusslons, 
thou inightest ho willing. I vous voulus^iez, 

1 he might be willing. |i ils voulussent, 


IMPERxVTIVE MODE. 

veuillons, 

be willing. | veutlicz, 

let him be willing. I qu'ils vuuillent. 


tve are willing, 
you are willincr. 
they are willing. 


we were willing, 
you were willing, 
they were willing. 


we were willing, 
you were willing, 
they were willing. 


! we shall be willing, 
you shall bo willing. 

I they shall be willing. 


we may be willing, 
you may be willing, 
they may be willing. 


we should be willing, 
you sliould be willing, 
they should be willing. 


we might be willing, 
you iniglit be willing, 
they might be willing. 


let US be willing. 

be willing. 

let them be willing. 


PARTICIPLES. 


voulant^ II being willing, 
vuiilu. * il liHiui wlllinLr. 
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241. Before I quit tliese conjugations of regular 
verbs and of iiTegular verbs, I must give you soiuo 
further advice relative to the learning of them, and 
of every thing relating to the verbs. You must havi) 
seen, before now, that the verbs constitute the most 
important j)art of a language. To have a thorougli 
knowledge of this jmrt of speech is absolutely neces- 
sary to the acquirement of afty thing approaching per- 
fection in the language; I therefore beseech you to 
bestow great pains on this pai*t of your study. W rite 
down the conjugations of all the regular \;erbs several 
times over. Make it a duty to conjugate a regular 
verb of each cciijugation every day for some time. And, 
as to the thirty-nine Irregulars, you should conjugate 
them all, that is to say, write the conjugations over so 
often, that at last you are lable to write the whole of 
the conjugations down, from the hrst to the last, with- 
out maJeiny a siwjle bhmder; for, until you can do this, 
you do not understand these important words suf- 
ficiently. 

242. In order to assist the memory in the case of 
the Genders of Nouns, I have, in paragraph 183, 
described a little booh that I niade for the purpose. To 
effect a similar purpose with regard to the Verbs, I 
made a card, which I carried constantly in my pocket- 
book. One side of this Card exhibited an abridgment 
of the ten conjugations of regular verbs. So that, if I 
were absent from my books; if I were walking or 
riding, and thinking about any particidar verb, I couhl 
take out my Card, and refresh my memory. The other 
side of the Card exhibited a complete list of the irregu- 
lars, with an abridged conjugation of each. I shall, 
presently, give you a copy of this Card; and fro m^ it 
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you may make one for yourself. On the Hegnlar Side 
the Card leaves out the seco'iid of all the verbs; 

but, having all the ix‘st under your eye, you can make 
no mistake as to these parts of the verb. On the 
Irreijular Side of the Card you have, after the infinitive, 
only the first person singular of the verbs, and the two 
rurticlples. The Card will contain no more; but these 
will be, in most cases, sufficient to call to your recollec- 
tion the manner of conjugating the verb. At any rate, 
this side of the Card will always be at hand to tell you 
whether any;t^crb, about which you may want informa- 
tion, be a regular or an irregular. This Card will be 
very convenient when you are translating^rom English 
into French. It will, in many cases, save you the 
trouble of searching the Dictionary, or of turning over 
the leaves of your Gramm^jPi 

243. When you have done all that I have directed 
above, you will, before you enter on the next Letter, 
which will intijoducc you to the Syntax, try yourself a 
little as to your knowledge of the verbs; and this you 
will do in the following manner. Go back to para- 
graph 170. There are little Exercises from A to M. 
Write down the verbs thaff you find in the first ; that is, 
in A. You will find them to be, est^ chantey a, apprend^ 
parleVy sijfier, and fait. Take these verbs, write them 
down uijoii a piece of paper, and, against eacli, write 
down the number of the conjugation that it belongs to, 
the ^nodCy the time, the person; and, if it be an irregular, 
write down that, and any other pai’ticular belonging to 
it. I here give you an example, 

est: Irregular verb ; indicative mode; present 
time ; third person singular. Part of the 
verb Ure, 
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chante: Begularverb; first conjugation; indica- 
tive mode; present time; third person 
singular. Part of the verb chanter, 
a: Irregular verb ; indicative mode ; present 
time ; third person singular. Part of the 
verb avoir, 

apprend: Irregular verb ; conjugated like 

indicative mode; present time; third 
person singular. Part of the verb ap- 
prendre, 

parler: Pegular verb; fii'st conjugation; infini- 
tive mode. 

.V, Regular verb; first conjugation; infini- 
tiyc mode. 

fait: Regular verb; sixth conjugation; indi- 
cative mode; present time; third person 
singular. Part of the vQvb fair e, 

244. When you have written against the verbs, look 
for the verbs in the Dictionary, or in your List of 
Ii-regulars, or look at your Card; and you will tlion 
find whether your descriptions be correct. When you 
have thus gone through one of the little Exercises, go 
to another, and you will get^through the whole in the 
course of a day. These Exercises consist of sentences 
of very simple construction, and having a great ])art of 
their verbs in the present time ; so that, when you liave 
gone through these Exercises in the manner above 
pointed out, you may take the verbs which you find in 
any two or tlirec pages of your Exercises in the Syntax, 
where you will find verbs in all the Modes and all the 
Times. I now give you the Card, in pages 219 and 
220 . 
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245. Before I quit the conj ligations, let me once more 
observe, that in writing certain parts of some of the 
verbs, great authorities differ. I observed before, that 
some write je vvnse, and others je viitsse: some write 
je C 0 U 8 , and others je cotids. There are several other 
verbs with regard to the writing of some parts of which 
there is some little difference in the practice of different 
writers. But this is a ihatter of no consequence, pro- 
vided you adJiere to one practice, 

[Note. — It will be useful, as with the compounds of 
Avoir and Etre^ for the learner to have one example of 
an active verb conjugated, throughout, with Avoir, in 
the compound form. The verb IVowre^will, therefore, 
be thus given, on the next page.] 
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COMPOUND FORM OF TROUVER, WITH THE 
AUXILIARY AVOIR. 

• INFINITIVE MODE. 

Avoir troiiv€, | To have found. 


INDICATIVE MODE. 

Compound of the Present Time. 

raltronvd, I have found. || nous avons tronvd, 1 we have found, 

tuastronvd, thou hast found. vous avez trouvd, you have found. 

11 a trouvd, he has found. II ils ont trouvd, I they have found. 

Compound of the Past Imperfect Time. 

I’avals trouvd, 1 1 had found. i nous avions trouvd, we had found, 

iu avals trouvd, I thou tuidst found. 1 vous aviez trouvd, you had found. 

]1 avait trouvd, ' he had found. | ils uvuient trouvd, they had found. 

Compound of tlie Past Perfect Time, 

j’ens trouvd, i I had found. i] nous eflnies trouvd, wo had found, 

tu eus trouvd, thou hadst found. vous ehtes trouvd, you had found. 

11 cut trouvd, Jiehad found. II ils curent trouvd, they had found. 

Compound of the Future Time. 

J’ttural trouvd, 1 1 shall have found. nous aurons trouvd, we shall have found. 

|u auras trouvd, | thou shalt have found. vous aurez trouvd, you shall have touiul. 

^ aura trouvd, : he shall have found. ils auront trouve', they shall have found. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Compound of the Present Time. 

J’alc trouvd, 1 1 may have found. nous ayons trouvd, I we may have found, 

tu tties trouvd, I thou'mayest have found, vous ayez trouvd, you may have loiind, 

11 alt trouvd, | he may have found. ils uient trouvd, ^ ' they may have touiid. 

Compound of the Past Imperfect Time. 

j'anrais trouvd, 1 1 should have found. i nous aurions trouvd, we should have found, 

.lu aurais trouvd, tlion shonidest haw, found.! vous aiiriez trouvd, you should have found. 

,, 11 aul'ait trouve, | lie sliould have found. H ils atiraient trouvd, tlicy should have found. 

Compound of the Past Perfect Time. 

Teusse trouvd, I mlRlit have found. nouscussions trouvd, we ini^fht have found, 

tu eusscs trouvd, thou nii|?litest have found, vous eussiez trouvd, vou might liavcj found, 
ii efit ti ouvd, lie might have found. ils cusseut trouvd, iie might have found. 


PARTICIPLES COMPOUNDED. 

The active of Avoir with t\\^ passive of Trouver. 
Ayant trouvd, | ht^'dng found. 
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LETTER XV. 

SYNTAX GENERALLY CONSIDERED. 

My dear Richard, 

24G. In paragra])h 27, which yon will now read 
again, I described to you what Syntax meaned. It is 
the art of co7istriwti'iL(j sentences: it is the business of 
making sentei^ces according to the rules of grammar. 
All that you have hitherto learned is, how to construct, 
or make, or form coords; how to vary ike spelling of 
articles and nouns and pronouns and adjectives to 
make them ex])ress the different numbers and genders 
and cases, and how to vary the spelling of verbs to 
make them express the different modes, times, and 
peu'sons, and also to make your spelling accord with 
the rules relating to the conjugations. These are the 
things which you have hitherto learned j and they 
relate to the making of words : to the spelling of words 
in a jwoper manner; and to tlie making of the proper 
changes In their form, acc^rding to the change of cir- 
eumstaiiccs. This is what you have learned; and this 
is Etymology. 

217. k^VNTAX is cpiite a dificrent thing. It teaches 
th(^ forming of sentences. In the forming of sentences 
you have to attend to what is called concord, and also 
to what is called government* Concord is only another 
word for agreement. The words of a sentence must 
agree with each other, according to the rules of gram- 
mar. I'liey sometimes govern each other; that is to 
say, one word causes, or '^quires, another word to be 
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in such or such a form. If I say, le chapeau blanche^ 
Vny words disayree; there is not concord^ because I 
have the feminim adjective with the masculine noun. 
I ought to say le chapeau hlanc ; and then I have 
concord in my sentence. 

248. As to government^ if I, for instance, say, il faut 
quefecris mve lettre^ my words do not govern each other 
according to the laws of grammar: for, ilfaut requires 
the verb that comes after it to be in the subjunctive 
mode; and ecris is, as you will know by this time, the 
Indicative mode of eenre. The Subjunctive is ccrive; 
and, therefore, I ought to say, il faut que jecrive une 
lettre. But, say you, how am I to know what words 
govern otlier words, and in what manner words are to 
agree 1 You cannot know these things until you be 
taught them ; and Syntax is to teach you; 

249. Besides, liowever, the concord and governmenty 

there is the placing of the words. We, for instance, 
say in English, a wise mom; but tlie Erench say, un 
honime sage. Y/e say, tvldte they say, papier 

blanc. Then, tliere is the placing of phraseSy or parts 
of sentences; and in both languages, we must take 
care tliat we place all the parts 2>ropcrly; for, if we 
do not, our meaning will not be clear to the reader. 
However, you will see enough of this when you conic 
to the Exercises, with which the rules of Syntax w ill 
be interspersed. 
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LETTER XVI. 

THE POINTS AND MABKS USED IN WRITING. 

My dear Richard, 

250. The forms of all these Points and Marks were 
given you in 2 )aragraph 24. Of the accents I need say 
nothing here. They belong to the Etymology, as they 
are component farts of words. But, the points and 
marks come under our present head ; because they are 
necessary in the forming of sentences. 

251. The Full Point, which in French is le point, 
and which is thus formed (.), is used at the end of every 
complete sentence. The Colon, which the French call 
deux points, and which is written thus (:), is next to 
the Full Point in requiring a com])lete sense in the 
words alter which it is placed, '.rho Semicolon, called, 
in French, un point et une virgule, and which is formed 
thus (j), is used to set off parts of sentences when the 
Comma is thought not to be quite sufficient. The 
Comma, la virgule, in French, is written thus (,), and 
is used to mark the shoi*test pauses in reading, and the 
smalh>.st divisions in writing. 

252. This work of pointing is, in a great degree, a 
matter of taste. Some persons put into one sentence 
what others mould into two or three sentences. It is 
a matter that cannot be reduced to precise rules ; but, 
whether we write in French or in English, these points 
arc necessary; and we ought to be attentive in using 
them. 

253. The Mark of Interrogation (?) is put at the 

Q 
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close of words which put a question. The mark of 
Admiration (!) is used to denote surprise. The Apos- 
trophe, or mark of Elision, i& a comma placed above 
the line (’). The Hyphen connects words (-). 

254. As to the marks for the pm-pose of reference, 
such as and the like, they do not belong to 

grammar. People may make them of what form th(»y 
please, and may call them what they please. But the 
Points and Marks in the three foregoing pamgraplis 
belong to grammar: they assist in the forming of, and 
in the giving of meaning to, sentences; and for that 
reason it is, that they have been now, for the second 
time, pointed out to your attention. 
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LETTER XVII. 

SYNTAX OF ARTICLES. 

My dear Richard, 

255, You will now turn back to Letter V., and read 
it, once more, cai*efully through. Then read j)ara- 
graplis from 77 to 85 inclusive. These two parts of the 
Grammar wilj have taught you a gi’eat deal as to the 
Ai’ticle. In the next Letter also, which will treat of 
the Syntax of Nouns, there will, in treating of Nouns, 
be something about the use of the Article; but, 
still, there is much belonging more directly to the 
Article itself; and this I shall say here. The thing 
that you now want to know is, how the manner of 
using the Articles in French differs from that of 
using them in English; and this we are now going 
to see. 

25 G. There are, you know, the indefinite Article, 
the DEFINITE Article, and what I called the compound 
Article; that is, the Article united with the preposi- 
tion de or A 

257. Our indefinite a;rticle is a (which becomes an 
when followed by a vowel) : the French is un, or une. 
In both languages this Article can be applied to nouns 
in the singular only. We apply it to hundred, thour 
sand, and other words of multitude ; but, this is no 
deviation from the rule ; for, we consider the hundred, 
or other number, as one body, parcel, or mass. The 
French do not, however, use this article before cent 
(hundred) and mille (thousand), but say, cent po^nmes, 
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and not, un cent pommes; though we must say, a hun- 
dred apples. 

258. When we use this Article after such {tel or 
ielle)j and before a noun, the French give the phrase a 
complete turn ; thus : 

Such a book is a treasure, | Un tel Uvre est un tresor. 

That is to say, “ a such hook'' We say, Mr. such a one; 
they say, Monsieur un tel; that is, Mr. a such. And 
mind, though theirs sounds shockingly to us, ours 
does the same to them. We use our article after so 
in certain phrases ; thus, so good a ma7i. * The French 
say, in such case, un si brave hornme; that is to say, 
a so good man. 

259. We, in speaking of nouns of weight, measure, 
or tale, mostly use a (or a7i) ; but' the French, in such 
cases, use the definite Article ; as : 

I sell my corn at six shillings a bushel. 

Je vends mon bid k six scheliris le boisscau. 

We ill English, may, in general, use the definite article 
in these cases. We may say, six shillings the bushel; 
five pence the score ; and so on : but we do not use this 
mode of expression in general ; and the French cannot 
do otherwise. We cannot very well do it before piece. 
We cannot, with any propriety, say, ducks at two shil- 
lings the piece. But this is the mode that the French 
must make use of. They must say, deux schelins la 
piece. 

260. We, in speaking of portions of time, make use 
of the indefinite article, where the French make use of 
IJar (by) ; as, ten shillings a day; which, in French, is, 
dix schelins jour; that is to say, literally, ten shil- 
lings 6?; day, which is evidently more reasonable than 
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oiir mode of expression. We say, working hy the day. 
We also say, paid hy the day. Why not say, then, ten 
shillings hy day, and not a day? The yeaning of oiir 
phrase is, so much for a day; and the meaning of the 
French is, so much day hy day. 

261. We put a (or mi) after the verb to he, before a 
noun in the singular, expressing profession, rank, state, 
situation, country, or any distinctive mark ; as, he is a 
gardener; I am an Englishman. The French do not 
do this; they say, il est jardinier; je suia Anglais. 
This observation applies, however, only to cases where 
the business of the phrase is solely that of expressing 
the distinctive mark. If it have other objiects, the rule 
does not hold; as: 

lie has a gardener, | II a jardinier. 

I see an Englishman, | Je vois un Anglais. 

You see, the article is, in the former cases, left out, in 
the French, with very good reason; for, the words 
gardener and Englishman, being used solely for the 
purpose of ilesignatirig the profession and the country 
of the man, the article cannot be necessary; but in the 
latter cases, there is something more. Here the main 
business is, to make it understood that he has a gar- 
dener, and that I see an Englishman. 

262. We put a (or an) after what, in an exclama- 
tion; as, what a house! The French never do this: 
they say, quelle maisoni When there is another a in 
English, and two nouns, as, what a fool of a lawyer, 
the French simply put the preposition before the last 
noun; as, quel sot d'avocat! When wc use an adjective 
in sentences of this sort, we still use the article ; but 
the French never. When our exclamation begins by 
what, followed by a, and goes on to use a verb before 
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it has done, the difference in the two languages is great 
indeed; as: 

Wbat a good boy Richard is! 

Le bon gar^on que Richard ! 

What a fine country Italy is! 

Le beau pays que ritalle ! 

These two sentences, put into English literally, would 
stand thus : 

Tlie good boy that Richard! 

The fine country that ItaUd 

These seem, at first sight, to be two pieces of prime 
nonsense; hut tliey contain perfectly good sense; and 
are much more obviously consonant with reason than the 
English sentences are. They are purely exclamatory : 
they, therefore, need neither aHicle nor verb. They 
are fully as expressive in French as they are in English ; 
and tliey are, beyond all comparison, more elegant. 

263. Jt is hardly necessary for me to repeat to you, 
that the article must agree in gender with the noun to 
which it applies. Our article has no change to expn^ss 
gender; but this is a most important matter in French, 
and must be scrupulously attended to. There are, as 
you have seen, some nouns which are masculine in one 
sense, and fi^minine in another, though' spelled, in both 
cases, in the same way. If, for instance, I say, un 
ange, I mean an angel; but, if I say, une ange, I mean 
a fish of that name. If I say, mi aune, I mean an alder 
tree; but if I say, une auncy I mean an elL Nothing 
can more forcibly show the necessity of strict attention 
to the gender of the ai^ticles. 

'264. Being now about to dismiss this indefinite 
article, let me again remind you, tliat, in French, 
fw^ words, VAi and uney are indeterminate pro- 
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'ilouns (see paragraph 99), and also adjectives of numhei', 
as well as articles. In short, they answer to our word 
oni^ in all its capacities, except when our one answers 
to the French on^ which is a word widely different 
from un or une. It is of great importance, that you 
bear in mind, that un and une answer to our one as 
well as to our a ; as : 

A man had one horse, one cow, and two oxen. 

Un hoinine avail un cheval, une vache, et deux bocufs. 

Thus, you see, un and une answer to our one as well as 
to our a, 

265. Having now done with my rules about the 
indefinite article, I shall give you what* is called an 
Exercise relating to that article ; that is to say, I shall 
give you some phrases in English for you to translate 
into French. There must, of course, be, in these 
phrases, words of the other parts of sj)ecch ; and these 
you must translate also ; but I shall make the phrases 
so simple, so easy, that you will have little to attend 
to besides youi* articles, which are, just at present, to 
be the object of your care. The first sentence is, a 
hundred i)minds^ five shillimjs.^^ You look into your 
Dictionary, and there you find, that hunilrcd is centf 
that pound is ^ivre, that shilling is schelin, and that 
live is cinq. Your rule has just told you, that the 
English a is not, in this case, expressed in French. 
Your translation will, therefore, be this: '‘'‘cent livres^ 
cinq schelins'^ If the jdirase had contained a little 
more ; thus : “ He had a hundred 'pounds^ five shillings f 
here you know that lie is 11, and that had is avail. 
Your translation must, of course, be : “ avail c&nt 
livres, cinq schelins^^ You will now proceed to the 
performance of the first Exercise, 
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EXERCISE 1. 

1. A hundred pounds, five shillings. 

2. Pens at six shillings a hundretL 

3. Ducks at ten pence a x>icce. 

4. Have you heard speak of such a thing? 

5. If such a one come hither. 

6. A thousand soldiers have perished. 

7. A hundred have returned. 

8. He is so good a father. 

9. A garden, having a wall on one side. 

10. It is rare to see so had a man. 

11. A good poet, but not a Boileau. 

12. He is a doctor, and his brother is an attorney. 

13. He is rich, a thing that he likes. 

14. Such a thing has seldom happened. 

15. Such a fault is despicable. 

16. What a noise ! What a fine flower ! 

17. What a pretty girl Emma is ! 

18. What a rich man her father is ! 

1 9. What charms money has ! 

20. What a honible cry ! What a fool of a boy ! 

21. Such a mistake surprises me. 

22. A Jew’s beard. One Barbary horse. 

23. A hen with one chick. A veil and one sail. 

24. A box of books. A book and a flower. 

25. One gardener and a footman. A hundred knives. 

26. An hour and a half. Half an hour. 

This will be sufficient for the present. Phrases like 
these will frequently occur as you proceed in the 
future Exercises. But in order that you may, when 
you have finished your Exercise, know whether your 
translation be correct; or, in other words, whether 
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you have well learned thus far j»in order that you may 
hmw this, I shall, in Letter XXYIIL, put the French 
of all these Exercises \ and, as the French will have 
numbers to correspond with those of tKe English, you 
can, as soon as you have finished an Exercise, turn to 
my translation, when you will see whether yours be 
correct. If you work under the eye of a master, he 
will tell you at once. But, pray, have the good sense to 
finish your Exercise before you look at my ti’anslatioii ! 
By a contrary mode of proceeding you may possibly 
deceive your master for a while ; but, bear in mind, it 
is you who must be the loser by it. As I am here 
giving you, for the first time, instructioRs relative to 
your Exercises, let me caution you against doing your 
work in a hasty and slovenly manner. Make a book to 
write all your exercises in ; but, before you insert any 
translation in your book, you must make it upon a 
piece of paper; and, even upon that piece of paper, you 
ought to write it in a clean, neat, and plain manner. 
Do not neglect to put any of the points, marks, or 
accents. When you ^ome to see much of the writing 
of French people, you will find that those ainf)ng them 
who are illiterate do, as %vell as the English, disregard 
these matters in their letters and other manuscripts ; 
but, let that be no example for you : make your writing 
as correct, if you can, as print itself. Tliis will, in the 
long run, save you a great deal of that precious tiling 
thne. I shall so make the Exercises that they will, if 
you be diligent, lead you gently and easily over every 
difficulty. 

266. Let us now come to the definite article. Wo 
have in English only one, and it is always the. In 
paragraphs 77 to 85, you have seen how often the 
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French article changes its form. We arc now to sec 
how the manner of using it diffei’s from the manner of 
using ours. This article is often omitted in French in 
cases where it 'must not be omitted in English ; and, 
still ofbener is it omitted in English in cases where it 
is indispensably necessary in French. 

2G7. In both languages it is a geneml rule that 
'proper nouns of persons do not take the article before 
them. See pamgraph 53 on the subject of proper 
nouns. But, the names of countries, provinces, islands, 
and some other parts or divisions of the earth, take the 
article in French. Also the names of metals, virtues, 
vices, arts, sciences, grain, seed, and many other things. 
These do not, as we well know, take the article in 
English; or, at least, they seldom do. Proper nouns 
of cities, tomis, and villages, follow, with a few ex- 
ceptions, tlie rule relative to the proper names of 
persons. Take a few examples : 


France is in Europe, 
Normandy is in France, 
Bouen is in Normandy, 

The estates are in Jamaica, 
Patience is very useful, 
Intemperance destroys health, 
^^’Ileat is dear, 

Iron is heavy, 


Iai France est dans /’Europe. 

La. Normandie est dans la France. 
Rouen est dans la Normandie. 

Les bi^s sont dans hi Jamu'ique. 
La patience est bien \itile. 

L*in temperance detruit la saute'. 
Le froment est chcr. 

Le fer est lourd. 


There are some exceptions as to the names of those 
countries wliich take their names from those of their 
capital cities; as, Venice, Florence, and others. These, 
however, will come under your eye in the course of 
tlie Exercises, and, therefore, need not be more par- 
ticularly mentioned here. The French use the article 
with the proper names of a few celebrated Italian poets 
and painters. But this is not ^Yorthy of particular 
notice. 
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208. But, you must observ# well, that, when we 
speak of going to a country, of coming /rom it, or 
I'emaining in itj or, when we speak of something 
belonging to a country; in these cases* the article is 
not used in French any more than in English. For 
we say, “ il vient de France,” and not, de la France. 
We say, “il va en France; il demeure en France,” 
and not, en la France. We say, “ drap c^’Angleterre,” 
and not, de Z’Angleterre. However, there are many 
excej^timis to this rule : there are a great many countries 
and islands, and some towns and cities, the names of 
which always keep the articles under all circumstances. 
Many of these will, however, come into the Exercises ; 
and, as to those which do not, they very seldom occur. 
They are of too little importance to occupy a large 
portion of our time here. The manner of using them 
is hardly reducible to rule. As to the names of moun- 
tains and rivers^ we generally put the article before 
their names in both languages, and much in the same 
manner. 

269. When we use proper names in the 'plural 
nuniber, we use the article with them; as the Tudors, 
the Bourho'ns. The Flinch do the same, whether 
speaking literally or figuratively. 

270. Things of which there is but one of the. kind, 
or one collection of the kind, in the creation, as : sun, 
moon, earth, world, stars, take the article in both 
languages, except God, which takes it in neither 
language ; and except that^ heaven and hell, which do 
not take the article in English, take it in French. If 
the word God be restricted in any way, we use the 
article in both languages ; as, the God of Truth. And, 
thus, we may use the Qther article, for we may say, 
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a God of truth. Tl^ two lariguagcs do not at all 
differ in this respect. These exceptions do, Imwever, 
when we come to the practice, amount to veiy little. 
After a few weeks of steady application, thes<‘ little 
difficulties all disappear. 

271. We, in speaking of jiersons in certain situations 
of life, give them tlie a 2 )pcllation belonging to the 
situation, and j^ut their jiroper names after that 
appellation; as. Doctor Black, Captain White. But, in 
French, you must use the article, and say le Docteur, 
and le Gapitainc. We do not put Mr. before any of 
these names of titles, offices, posts, occu 2 )ations, and 
situations. -The French do; and you must take 
special care not to omit it. You miLst say, Movsieur 
le Prince, and Monsieur le Commissaire de Police. 
Mark this; for, to say Mr. the Prince, in English, 
would be shocking, and, to say Mr. Frince^ would be 
an insult. 

272. In speaking of a thing in general, that is to 
say, in merely naming the sort of thing, we do not 
use the article in English; as, ^^^read is necessary to 
“man.” Again, ^^dogs guard sheep."'* But in these, 
and all similar cases, the article is used in French; 
and you must say, “ le pain est n6cessaire h Thomme ;” 
and “ les chiens gardent les moutons.” 

273. When we use the singular number to exj^ress 
a whole kind; as, the dog is a faithful animal;” then 
the article is applied by us as well as by the French ; 
but, if we use the noun in Jbhe plural, we say dogs, and 
the French, les chiens. However, there is an exception 
to the former part of this rule ; for, if we emjdoy the 
singular man to exjjress the whole kind, we do not use 
the article, and the French do use it. Let the two 
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great rival poets, Pon: and Boileau, furnish us with 
examjdes. 

The proper study of mankind is man^ 

Le plus sot animal, a mon avis, c’gst Vhomme, 

274. In the Fj’oncli language, as in our own, the 
definite article is used in some cases, and omitted in 
otliers, from, it would seem, mere hahit or fashion. 
We say, for instance, he is in town; but we must say, 
he is in tJie country. And why must we? They say, 
en ville; but they say, dans la vjlle, and the same of 
the country. There are certain prepositions which 
require the "article after them, and there are others 
after which you cannot correctly [)ut the^ article. The 
examples afforded by the Exercises will, however, make 
all this familiar to you in a short time. 

EXERCISE II 

L America, Asia, Africa, and Euroije. 

2. Prussia is a part of Gerinaby. 

3. Venice, Valencia, and Grenada. 

4. He comes from Rochelle. 

5. He lives at Havre de Grace. 

6. He has set out fot» Cayenne. 

7. I live in England. 

8. ,You come from Portugal. 

9. They live in Martinico. 

10. She is going to Italy. 

11. The Thames. The Rhine. 

12. The Severn. The Seine. 

13. Drunkenness is detestable. 

14. Murder deserves death. 

15. Loam at top, clay next, and then chalk. 

IG. Barley is dear thij\year. 
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17. Horses eat grass and hay. 

18. The horse is a useful animal. 

19. Birds fly, hawks fly. Hawks kill other birds. 

20. He comes from China. Summer is past. 

21. The cloth of England. The wine of Burgundy. 

22. The horses of Flanders. The cows of Normandy. 

23. Trees grow well in fine summers. 

24. I see that the trees grow well. 

25 . Captain White has set off. 

26. How do you do, Captain? 

27. Pears are ripe in Autumn. Birds sing in Spring. 

28. Dr. Johnson dreaded death. 

29. Queen Elizabeth and Pope Sixtus. 

30. Books eat corn. The boys kill the rooks. 

31. Philosophers disagree. 

32. He is in the country. She was in town. 

33. God, heaven, and hell. 

34. Gardens look gay in Spring. 

35. Flowers fade in Summer. They die in Autumn. 

36. Love was the subject of the letter. 

37. Apples are very good fruit. 

38. The apples are not dear this season. 

39. Bread, meat, flour, butter. 

40. Earth, air, fire, water, all combine. 

41. The air is cold to-day. Winter is near. 

42. Cheese is very scarce. Foxes kill fowls. 

43. I like black better than blue. 

44. He likes hunting. Exerci.se is good for man. 

45. Prudent men avoid quarrels. 

46. Birds sing while sluggards snore. 

47. Here, man ! That way, woman ! 

48. Light and darkness, heat and cold. 

49. Articles are a part of speech. 
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60. He has arms. He has black hair. 

51. The Dutch cany on commerce. 

52. The Americans divide the Lakes with the English. 

53. They are going to Canada. • 

54. Nova Scotia is a cold country. 

55. Indian corn grows well in France. 

56. Tobacco is a product of Virginia. 

57. Cotton comes from Georgia. 

58. From Florida, and from the Brazils. 

59. The Peruvians have gold in abundance. 

60. The Mexicans liave a great deal of silver. 

275. The compound article (as I call Jit) is the last 
that we have to treat of. I call it compound, because 
it is made up of an article and a preposition. Before 
you go any further, read, once more, paragraph 79, and 
also paragraph 85. You see, then, that the words du, 
de la, des, are, in fact, not simply articles, but a sort 
of compound words, answering, in many cases, to our 
some. In hardly any respect do the two languages 
differ so materially from each other as they do in this 
respect. 

27 6. These little Frencji words are sometimes partly 
articles, and sonn^times they are really adjectives. When 
they are the former, we must render them in English 
by our article and preposition ; when they are the 
latter, we must render them by some word of qualifi- 
cation as to quantity. In this 2 ^hrase, “ parlez du 
“ cheval,” the little word is article and preposition; and, 
therefore, we render it by our article and preposition, 
thus: “ speak ^ horse.” But in this i)hvase, “j’ai 

du foin,” the same little word is an adjective; and, 
therefore, we render it by an adjective. Some is, in 
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general, the word 3 but we may say a quantity^ a parcel; 
or, we .may use any words denoting an uncertain, 
unfixed, quantity; or, if it were the plural, des, any 
words denotiifg an uncertain or unfixed nv/mher. The 
word some, and, in interrogations the word any, 
and all those other words expressive of quantity or 
number, must be adjectives, as you must clearly per- 
ceive when you reflect on the office of the adjective. 
In my Mattre dP Anglais'' I had this illustration of 
the matter. 

J*ai plusieurs amis id, I I have many friends here. 

J'ai quelques amis id, I ^ have some friends here. 

J’ai des amis id, ^ | I have some friends here. 

• 

Now, pliisieursmd quelques, thus used, are unquestion- 
ably adjectives, purely adjectives. And, if they are 
adjectives, is not this des an adjective also? 

277. What we have to do, then, is to consider when 
it is an adjective that we have to render into French, 
and wlien it is an article along with a prej)osition. 
We have seen, that in numerous cases wliere we make 
use of no article at all, the French use the definite 
article ; and we shall now see that when we use some, 
any, or any phrase limiting the noun as to quantity 
or number, and yet leaving the quantity or number 
unfixed, we must i-ender such word, or phrase, into 
French by. du, de la, or des. Our some, or any, is 
made use of to designate an unfixed part of an u^ide- 
fined whole; as, “give me some sugar." Here the 
largeness or the smallness of the part is not fixed on ; 
and the whole mass of sugar out of which the part is 
to come, is not at all defined, or pointed out. But, if 
you define the latter, you must use the definite article ; 
as : give me some of the sugar which you have bought 
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to-day,'^' Beai- in niiud that the French have no 
Voids that, in this work of limiting nouns, answer 
to our 807ne or any. The business of •these words is 
performed by du, de la, and des. 

278. Bear in mind that a noun must be used, first, 
in a general, or boundless, sense, expressing the wlude 
of a species; as, t^'ees grow, ha/res run; or, second, in a 
strictly confined sense, expressing particular indivir 
duals, or bodies, or masses; as, the trees which are in 
my garden, the hares which I have hilled; or, third, in 
a sense which signifies limitation, but without at all 
fixing the limits. In the first case, the article is used 
in Fi ouch, and not in English; in the second case, it 
is used in both languages; in the third case, it is not 
used in English, but it is used in French, united with 
de, and, in this its use, it answers to our some or any; 
though, in many cases, it is used when we omit even 
the some, or the any; as in tlys phrase, ‘‘he sells 
books in which case the French say, “ il vend des 
“ livres.” 

270. However, if there be an adjective coming 
directly before the noun, the French do not use the 
article, but merely the preposition, as was said in 
paragra[)h 85. But if the adjective come after the 
noun, the aiticle is used; as, ils ont du pain, ils ont de 
bon p;iin ; ils ont du pain blanc. We say, in these 
cases, they have bread; they have good bread, they 
have white bread: or we may, if the case demand it, 
say, some bread ; but we use no article and no j)re- 
2)Osition. 

280. After certain words of quantity and number, as, 
•beauconp (mucli), assez (enough), jjett (few), and many 
others, the article is not 'used, but merely the [ire- 

. ^ 
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]>osition ; which is also the case when we Icr. e nn 
adjective or passive participle following sonu' w ord of 
number; as, ^quelque chose ck bon; cinq ponies r/a 
y raises; dix arpeiis do tcrre de labour^. ITtnvover, 
Inea, when used instead of heaucovp^ must lia\o 
article before tlie next noun, though heaucoup lias it not>, 

281. Many other niceties relative to the article iniglit 
be pointed out, but it would be worse than u si dess; 
because practice^ which there must be after all, will 
give you a knowledge of these niceties without furthoi* 
time bestowed on rules. In the Exej’cise which I 
am about to give you here, you will find phrases 
containing Examples relative to the indetiiiite and 
definite articles, as well as examples relating to what 
I have called the compound article. But you will find, 
as we advance, that the Exercises will embrace more 
and more of the parts of speech. 

EXERCISE III. 

1. He has hay to sell. He has some hay in his cart. 

2. Hay is abundant. Hay is dear this year. 

3. She wears silk. Silk is very light. 

'4. Has he any horses ? Yes, he has some horses. 

5. Have they any birds ? 

6. Dogs bark. He keeps dogs. 

7 I hear a noise. I hear a great noise. 

8. There are six white and two black. 

9. Five killed and one wounded. 

10. They have good meat. Slio has fine eyes. 

11. Sheep eat grass. I have senne sheep. 

12. The sheep that I have .sold. 

13. You had some cheese. So many books. 

14. She will have a good 'deal of bread. 
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15. A quantity of earth. There is danger. 

IT). Give us more money. Nothing very rare. 

17. Very little wisdom. How many windows? 

18. How much land ? Much sorrow. 

1 9. Much pleasure. Much patience. Much pain. 

20. They are very honest people. 

21. Cabbages are j)lentifnl at this time. 

22. Some onions and some parsley in the garden. 

23. The apple-tree is a garland when in bloom. 

24. Cherry-trees are very handsome also. 

25. P(\ars are cheap this year. 

26. Kaspberry-bushes are insigniticant things; 

27. But their fruit is excellent. • 

28. The spinach and the kidney-beans. 

29. The market is full of vegetables. 

30. The hay is all spoiled. 

31. Hay will be dear next year. 

32. Kidney-beans are very al)undaiit. 

33. Lettuces are good in salads. 

34. Oil, vinegar, pepper, salt, and mustard, are. very 

useful things. 

35. Olive-oil is much better than poppy-oil. 

36. The first is made in France and Italy. 

37. The last is made in Germany. 

38. Stones do the land no harm. A great quantity 

of land. 

39. Larks remain in the fields. 

40. Fish, flesh, fowl, grain, flour. 

41. We have some fish. Bees do not like wasps. 

42. Honey is very useful in a family. 
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SYNTAX OF NOUNS. 

My dear Richard, 

282. In paragraphs from 51 to 85 you had the 
Etymology of Nouns. That taught you tliat you had 
to attend to the gender^ the number^ and the case. The 
Task which you had set you in Letter XIV., and in 
paragraphs from 174 to 180, taught you how to store 
your memory with regard to the gender of nouns, 
wliich, as you now well know, is the great thing of 
all, as far as relates to this pai*t of speech. 

283. As to the placing of nouns in sentences, there 
is little difference between the French and the Eng- 
lish. The peculiarities arc only two or throe in 
number. These I will point out; and then, an 
Exercise, embracing a great variety of nouns, will bo 
quite sufficient, es])ecially after what has been said 
on the subject of the Article, which docs, in fact, 
belong also to the Noun. 

284. We, in English, express possession by putting 
an s and an apostrophe to the end of the singular 
noun, and if the noun be plural, an apostrophe only; 
as, John's hook, the two brothers' hook. In French this 
mode of expression is wholly unknown. They say, le 
livre deJean, le livre des deux freres. We can sa-y, the 
top of the lumse, or the house's top; but, in French, it is 
always the top of the house, le haut de la niaison. Tli(.‘r() 
can be no mistake here, for the French rule is invariable. 

285. There is a great proneness in our language to 

make compound words; gold- watch. The French 
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have none of these words : they say, myrdre (Por, watch 
of gold. The same may be said of our compound 
words which express the kind or occupation of the 
noun ; as, water-rat^ schmUmasteTy the kitchen-dbor. All 
these are rendered into French in the way just men- 
tioned; rat d'eau, rmitre decolcy la porte de la cuisine. 

286. These compound words of ours are sometimes 
translated into French by the help of d and not of de/ 
as, drinkmg-glasSy verre d hoire. This seems reason- 
able, because it means, glass to drink with ; but they 
«'ilso say, cruche d VeaUy water -jug, and poudre d canouy 
gunpowder. It is not easy to give a rule without 
numerous exceptions for the using of*^ and de in 
answer to our compounds ; but this much may be said, 
that when the first part of our conipoiind expresses an 
action which is performed by the use of the thing 
expressed by the latter word of the compound, the 
French make use d and not of de; as, writing-papery 
papier d ecrire; dining-room, salle d manger. In other 
cases they make use of de. 

287. In translating the following Exercise, pay par- 
ticular attention to the genders, and to the forming 
of the plural nuinhers. Have your little hook of the 
genders of nouns before yon. The rules for forming 
the plural numbers which you have in paragraph 
68, you must look at again. Bear in mind that the 
artidcrS and adject wes must agree in gender and number 
witli the nouns to which they a])ply. Bear in mind 
that there are many nouns wliich are feminine in one 
sense, and masculine in another. Before you translate 
a phrase, consider well the meaning of the English 
noun; and then think of the gender of the French noun 
by which you are going to translate the English noun. 
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EXERCISE IV. 

1. The houpe is large. A hand and a foot. 

2. Two houses and three fields. Four sons, five 

daughters. 

3. Six children, seven friends. A horse, a cow, a 

r% 

4. Eight horses, nine *cows, ten pigs. Eleven wal- 

nuts. One walnut. 

5. One child, twelve children. 

6. An engagement. Thirteen engagerpents. 

7. A very fine cabbage. Fourteen cabbages. 

8. A blac’k hat. Fifteen hats. 

9. A great deal of wealth. 

10. Sixteen owls. Seventeen nails. 

11. Evils in great number. A^very great evil. 

12. The eye of the horse. My eyes are weak. 

13. The water is clear. The waters of Bath. 

14. Eighteen baskets. Nineteen night-caps. 

15. Twenty garden -doors. Twenty-one river-fisli. 

16. The wolf's head. The cat's claw. 

17. The king’s palace. Thirty gold candlesticks. 

18. Forty pewter plates. Fifty silver spoons. 

19. Sixty leather shoes. Seventy wooden huts. 

20. Eighty fire-shovels. Ninety lambs. 

21. A hundred oxen. A thousand birds. 

22. Cod is all-powerful. The gods of the Greeks. 

23. A solitary place. Solitary places. 

24. He has a post. In the post-office. 

25. A pound of bread. A book for you. 

26. The king’s page. A page of a book, 

27. At his house. From the street. 

28. To the field. To the parks. 
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29. Chapter the first. Book the second. 

30. Walk in, sir. Ask the gentleman to come in. 

31. Sir, I have seen the gentlemen. Walk in, 

gentlemen. 

32. As many fine gardens. Before the throne. 

33. Except the servant. Amongst the bushes. 

34. In the bird’s nest. Since Tuesday last. 

35. -Towards London. After the coach. 

36. The lords stay here with the ladies. 

37. Get away, Mr. Impudence. 

38. River^- water to make beer with. 

39. Madam, I have seen the lady. 

40. Ladies, I am going away. • 

41. Go to Mr. White’s. 

42. William, John, and Richard’s property. 

43. Whose pen is that ? 

44. The situation of this countiy. 

45. The governor’s situation. 

46. Sheep’s wool is good to make clotlu 

47. They talk of the lady’s house. 

48. Mrs. White is dead. 

49. Joseph, Peter, and some friends. 

50. A silver spoon full of win(3. 

51. A mug full of beer. 

52. This path is a hundred feet long. 

5.3. His mother’s death. His son’s marriage, 

54. His brother’s good luck. 

55. He has dealt in c()})per. 

56. Coaches and horses cost money. 

57. The oak is a fine tree. 

58. Oak-boards are durable. 

55. Elrii-trccs in the hedges, 

60. The sand-hill is high. 
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SYNTAX OP PRONOUNS. 

My dear Richard, 

288. Now read over very carefully the paragraphs 
from 87 to 100 inclusive. Do not think that this is 
not necessary. It is necessary, and therefore do it. 
You will not understand what I am npw about to 
write half so well, unless you first read over again tlie 
part that I have just pointed out. 

289. Having read those paragraphs, you will have 
again seen, that there are FIVE CLASSES of Pro- 
no\ins; that is to say, the Personal; the Possessive; 
tin; lidlative; the Dermnstrative; and the Incletermi- 
7iafe. In tlie paragraphs just mentioned I treated of 
the etymology of these; I am now going to treat of 
their Syntax; that is, to give rules for using them in 
sentences; and, as this is a very important part of 
sy)eech, you ought here to be uncommonly attentive. 

290. First Class, or PERSONAL PRONOUNS.— 
After all the repetitions in the Conjugations of the 
Verbs, it would be waste of time to dwell upon de- 
finitions of the personal pronouns. You must know 
what they are as well as I do. Rut that which you can- 
not yet know so well is, how they are used in sentences. 
Look now at paragraph 91, Read it very carefully. 
I there tell you that the Syntax will teach you some- 
thing; and I am now about to make good my word. 

291. These cases are things of great importance 
with regard to pronouns, and especially with regard 
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to French pronouns. The French personal proiioniis 
are, in many instances, placed in the sentences very 
differently from ours; and, in some instances, one 
word in French makes two words in English. Hence 
the matter demands a great deal of attention ; but that 
attention will soon do the business. 

292. The verb must now be brought into great use 
in tlic Exercises; because, without the verb, the use of 
the pronoun cannot be explained. For instance, I 
have to tell you that, in this phrase, I see you, though 
the second pronoun comes after the verb in Englisli, it 
must come before the verb in French ; as, je vous vois. 
Thus, you see, we could not get on at all*here without 
knowing a gi’eat deal about the verbs. 

293. The use of the personal pronouns in their 
nommative cases is plain enough : je, tu, il, die, nous, 
vous. Us, dies, answer to our 7, thou, he, she, it, ive, you, 
they. But nous is both we and ns; and, tlien, tliere is 
the manner of placing nous, vous, lux, and others of 

them, ill the sentence, which is very different from our 
manner of placing them. 

294. Look at the tables in paragraph 91. There 
you have all the iiersoiial pronouns, first in their 
singular and then in their idural number. You have 
tliem exhibited in their number, person, gender, and 
case, and in both languages. Let us now take them, 

then, one by one, and compare the manner of using 
them in French with the manner of using tliem in 
English. 

295. The first person singular is I — JE. Onr 7 is 
always a capital letter; bub the French Je is written 
like another word. Our 7 is sometimes separated 
from the verb, and placed after a conjunction, leaving 
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anotlier verb to bo understood; as, you are richer 
than 1. But the French je is never thus used : you 
must never say, vous etes plus riche queje. The places 
of the French pronoun je is before the verb only ; and 
it is never, as our T is, separated from the veib, nor 
placed after a conjunction, as in the above case. In 
interrogations the je may come after tlie verb ; but you 
will sec enough of that by-and-by. In the possessive 
case our / becomes o/ and in the objective, 7 )ie. In 
the French, the je becomes, in some cases, moi in the 
nominative, de moi in the possessive, an^l me, or moi, 
in the objective. We say, of ine, but the French 
must say, de^ moi, and never de me, or d me; though, 
observe, their 'me, in other cases, answers to our me. 
This same mot is sometimes answered by our L If 
there were only the je and the me in French to answer 
our I and me, we should do very well with them : but 
there comes in this moi to puzzle us ; and it is to tliis, 
therefore, that we have to pay strict attention. I have 
just said, that the place of jie is before the verb; as: 

Je frappe souvent, I strike often. 

Je bois'du vin, I drink wine. 

When our T is placed after the verb, or after a con- 
junction, l(‘aving a verb to bo understood, it is pot 
answered by je, but by moi; as : 

It is I who act, C’est moi qui agis. 

He knows it better than I, II le sait mieux que moi. 

He writes as well as I, II ecrit aussi bien que moi. 

She is wiser than I, Elle est plus sage que moi 

In these instances we see moi answering to our /. Let 
us now see it answering to our me ; which it always 
does when there is a preposition coming before the 
French liiouoiui, or when the verb in French comes 
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Ix'fore tlic pronoun. I L( g you to pay attontion to 
tills ; and to observe well the following exam[)les : 

He comes to me, II vicnt a v^oi. 

Give me some pat)er, Donnez-moi du pai)ier. 

They speak of me, Ils parlent de moi 

It is for me, C’est pour mol. 

And not, il vient h me, and so on. But when there is 
no preposition coining before the pronoun, and when 
tlie verb does not como before it, the English me is 
rendered in French by me; as; 


Tie strikes ijie, 
y ou give me some paper, 
'I'hey speak to me, 

It is agreeable to me, 
James has stricken mo. 


II me frappe. 

Vous me (lonnez du papier. 
Ils me parlent. 

II m’est agrdable. 

Jacques w’a frappe. 


You sec that we have no word in English that 
answers to this moL We have, for the first person 
singular, only the I and the me, both of which, as 
we have just seen, are, sometimes, answered by m,oi; 
to know when this is, I have, I hope, now taught you. 

29 G. Before I proceed to the second 'person, let me 
tell you that I shall reserve the niles for placing the 
personal pronouns, till I have, in the above way, gone 
through the three persons plural, as well as singular. 

297. The second •p&rson singular is THOU — TU. 
The pronouns of tliis person singular, are, as you have 
seen in paragi*aph 93, very rarely used. We use, in 
both languages, the plural pronoun instead of the sin- 
gular : we say you, and not thou; and vous, and not 
tu. However, we must notice them in the same way 
as we should if they were in common use. Thou is 
answered by tu; and thee, which is our other case of 
til is pronoun, is sometimes answered by te, and some- 
times by ioi Look at the table in paragi'aph 91, 
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Observe, that what is said of vioi, or rather, of the 
occasions v/hen it ls used to answer to our I and me, 
applies to toi supplying the place of tu and te. Toi is 
used, as is the case with moi, when there is a prc- 
})Osition or a verb before the pronoun ; or wlnai thei-e 
is a conjunction before our tliou, leaving a verb to be 
understood. I will take, as nearly as })ossiblc, the 
same examples that I took to explain the use of tlic 
j)ronouns of the first person singular : 

Tu frappea souveiit, Thou strikcst often. 

Tu bnis du vin, Thou drinkest wine. 

Here, as was observed in the parallel case in the first 
person, there is no verb and no preposition coming 
before the French pronoun, and no conjunction bijforo 
ours. Therefore the toi is not used. But, now, attend 
to the following examples : 

It is ihou who actest, C’eat toi qiii apjis. 

He knows it better than timi, 11 lo sait inieux que toi. 

He writes as well as thou, J1 ecrit aussi bieii que tui. 

She is wiser than thoti, Kile est plus sage quo thi 

He comes to ihee^ II vient h. toi. 

They speak of thee, Ils i)arlcnt de tui. 

It is for thee, C'est pour toi. 

He strikes thee, II te frappe. 

I give thee some paper, Je donne du papier. 

They speak to thee, Ils te parlcnt. 

It is agreeable to thee, 11 <’est agreable. 

James has stricken thee, Jacques Va, frapp6. 

Tlius, you s(3G, as / and me arc on certain occasions 
aiiswei’cd by 7noi, so thou and thee ar(3 answ('rod by toi. 

298. The third pe/'so?6 in JIT^j — IL. Gender 
comes in liere; but we will lay tlio two other genders 
aside for the ])resent, and speak only of the masculine. 
The il answers to our he; as : 

Jl frappe sou vent, | lie strikes often. 

//boit du vin, i He drinks wino. 
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But, Ticrc comes the French hiij to answer, iu tliis 
case, the purpose which 7noi and toi aiiswei* in the 
instances above given. Look at the table in paiagraph 
91. You find that he is U; that of him is de lui; and 
that him is sometimes lui and sometimes le. The rule 
that I gave before applies here. When the French 
pronoun has a verb or a preposition before it, or when 
the English pi-onoun has a conjunction before it, witli 
a verb understood to follow j in these cases the lui is 
used in French instead of il and le. I shall now take 
the very sanic examples that I have just takcai to 
explain my meaning with regard to the first and the 
second person singular; and when yoH have well 
attended to them, and com[)ared tlic manner of using 
lui with that of using 7)ioi and ioij you will, I think, 
clearly understand the whole of this matter. 

It is he, who acts, C’est lui qui agit. 

She knows it better than /(te, Elle le suit mieux que lid. 

You write as well as Voits ecrivez aussi bien one lid. 

She is \^iser than he^ Elle cst plus sage que lui. 

We come to /n'm, Nous venous h lui. 

They speak of him^ IIs parlent de lui. 

It is for hhn^ C’cst pour lui. 

They strike /n’w, IIs U tVappent. 

James has stricken Jac(iues I a frappe. 

Now mind; the throe last exam])h‘S all but one, in 
paragraph 29d, and also in 2!) 7, are hero omitted ; 
because, in tlie third lyerson you cannot use the le 
instead of the lui, if there be a prejiosition before the 
English })ronoun, expressed or understood. Therefore 
you must translate tiiose three examjiles as follows ; 

Je lui clonne du pajder. 

11s lui parlent. 

II lui est agi eable. 


I give hhn some paper, 
Tlicy speak to him. 

It is agiC' able to him, 
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Compare these with the three last examples burhue in 
paragraph 297, and you will see the difForcnce in a 
moment. But now, before we quit the Singular 
Numhefs^ we must speak of the Genders, The feminine 
gender is, SHE — ELLE. Then, our she becomes, in 
tlie other cases, lieVy while the French elle becomes, in 
the objective, la^ and sometimes lu% and sometimes 
elle^, besides. Tliis appears to be very confused; hut 
the confusion is worn away by attention. She is 
answered by elle, and her is answered by la, just in 
the same manner that he and him, in the masculine, 
are answered by il and le. 


She strikes often, 
8he drinks wine, 
^They strike her, 


FAle frappe souvent. 
Elle boit clu vin. 

Us la frappent 


But, observe (look at the table in paragraph 91), there 
is in the objective case elle as well as lui, Tliis is tlu^ 
use of that elle: it is to be used when there is a pre- 
j)osition before the pronoun; and when there is not, 
kd is to be used, for example, speaking of a woman, 
we say : 

C’est a elle qne je parle, j It is her that I speak. 

Et ie lui parlerai encore, j And I will speak to her still. 

The only difference is this, that, if it had been a mas- 
culine, I must have had d hd in the first line. Now, 
as to the neuter gender, there is none in the French. 
They know nothing at all of it. Our it, therefore, as a 
personal pronoun, has nothing to answer it in French, 
except masculine and feminine pronouns. So that 
what we have to do is this: consider what is the 
gender of the French noun which answers to the 
English noun which our it represents; as, put my hnife 
in youi- pocket; but take care, for it is pointed, and as 
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xo your pochet, it is not very good. Here are two 
m)uns and two .its. The first noun is masculine, the 
second feminine. The French pronouns must, there- 
fore, correspond with them; as, mettei 7non couteaii 
dans votre poche; mais prenez garde, car il est pointu; 
et, quant k votre poche, elle n’est pas trcs bonr\e. The 
luiy the a elle, and, in shoi-t, all the parts of the il or 
elle, when they answer to our it, are used precisely in 
tlie same way as when they answer to our he or sike. 

299. Plural N^uniber. I now come to the plurals of 

the same j)ronouns that I have just been treating of in 
the singular. Look at the table in the latter part of 
paragraph 9l. Examine that table well^ eompare it 
with the table of singulars in the same paragraph; and 
then come on with me. vp 

300. The Jirst plural is WE — NOUS. Our 

we becomes, in the other cases (see the table), us; but 
the French pronoun of this person and number never 
clianges its form ; and 'uous answers to om* us as well 
as to our we. A few of the examples that we took tor 
the singular number will suffice. 


We drink wine, 

It is who act, 

He knows it better than we, 
She is wiser than we, 

He comes to us. 

Give us some paper, 

James strikes us, 


Nous buvons du vin. 

C’est nous qui agissons. 

Il le salt mieux que nous. 
Elle est plus sage que nous. 
Il vient a nous. 
Donaez-7j()Ms du papier. 
Jacques nous frappe. 


This is very plain. Our we and our us are always 
expressed in French by 7ious, which takes the pronoun 
b(d*ore it, or the verb, just in the same manner that moi 
does. 

301. The second person plural, is, YOU — VO US. 
We have just seen that nous is both nominative and 
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objective; iliat, in sliort, it answers for all cases. The 
same is to be said and, hero, our pronoun^ 

unchangeable too; for tjou is the same in the objective 
that it is in t\ui nominative; for I say, you strike mo, 
and T strike yoit.' A few examples will be sufficient; 
ncai’ly the same that we took last. 


Yo^l di'ink wine, 

It is you who not, 

He knows it better than 
fche is wiser than you, 
He comes to i/on, 

Janies strikes you, 

They talk to yoii, 

You cut bread, 


Vaus buvez du vin. 

(3’est vous qiii agissez. 

II le salt mieux que vm/s. 
Elle est plus sage que vous. 
II vient a vous. 

Jacques vous frappe. 

Ils vous parlent. 

Votis coiipez du pain. 


As in the case of *0101(8, this pronoun vous takes tlio 
jireposition before it, and also the verb, like onoi or 
toi^ but it d(»os not, like the |.)ronoiin of the second 
person singular, change its form; it always remains 


VOKS. 


6 i.)' 2 . The third ‘person plnml is, THEY — ILS. 
I [(TO the gender comes in again; but, in English, 
tlua-e is no change in the third iiersoii plural of the 
jironouns to denote gender. We always say they, 
whetlier we speak of men, women, or trees. But the 
French change the form of the jironoun, in this person, 
to ex[)i\.‘ss gender. Let us first take the masculine Us, 
which answers to owv they; as, ils boivent, tliey drink. 
Our they becomes, in the’ other cases, them, and this 
them is remlered in French by les, enx, or Imr. Besides 
this, our they is sometimes rendered by eax. The thing 
to know, then, is, when our they is to be ils, and wlasi 
cnx, and when our them is to be les, when leur, and 
wlu'ii enx. As to the first, our they is to lie ils when, 
in Fnaieli, there is no jirepositiou and no viu’b before 
the pronoun, and wlien our they has no coiijunelioii 
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before it in the English, with a verb understood to 
4Wlow. It is the same as in the c^se of il and luiy and 
will be explained by the same examples. 

They strike often, Ih frappent souvent. 

Th^ drink wine, Ik boivent du vin. 

It is they who act, C’est eux qui agissent. 

She is' wiser .than il Elle est plus sage qu’cwa;. 

Now, as to our them. It is to be les when it is the 
object of an action; it is to be eux when a preposition 
is used before it ; it is to be leur when the verb, used 
with it, leaves a (to) to be understood ; as ; 

James strilies them^ Jacques le& frappe. 

She talks of ihem^ Elle parle <Teux, 

I give them some paper, Je leitr donnS du papier. 


^But I must now mention what I until now omitted, 
to avoid confusion. By looking at the table last 
mentioned, you see, in thfe* 'nominative case, Us or euXy 
to answer to our iheijy in the masculine. Now this 
euXy used thus, appeal's very strange. But it may be 
used thus, and so may lui. The feminine differs only 
^rom the masculine in this ; that, in the nominative, 
our they is answered by elles instead of Us, and, in all 
the cases where eux is made use of in the masculine, 
elles is madcj use of in the feminine; and here are the 
examples to show it. 


They strike often. 

They drink wine, 

It is they w'ho act, 

He is wiser than they, 

.1 ames strike* them, 

Slie talks of them, 

I gave them some paper, 


Elles frappent souvent. 
Kites boivent du vin. 
C’est elles qui agissent. 
Il est plus sage qu’e//t5. 

Jacques les frappe. 

Elle parle elles 

.Je leur doniie du painer. 


After what has just been said, at the close of para^ 
graph 298, it would be useless to make any further 
remarks on our neuter gender. They and them, when 
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they relate to neutral nouns, are to be dealfc Avilli in 
the same manner as directed for our it. 

303. There now remains, with regard to tliese per- 
sonal pronouns, the instructions as to the maniK'r of 
placing them in the sentence, which is very different 
from our manner; but which is, with a little attention, 
very soon learned. The je, nouSy tUy^ vouSy i7, elle, ih; 
etUsy take the lead in the sentence, when they are the 
actors, in the same way that our /, wSy thou, youy he, 
sliCy and they do ; as, je bois du vin, nous frappons k la 
porte; I drink wine, we knock at the door. But we, 
in English, very frequently put other \v*ords between 
the pronoui* and verb; as, I vet'y often drink wine, 
we every day knock at the door. This must not be in 
French. The nominative case of the pronoun must 
not be separated from the n&rb. You must not say, 
je tres souvent bois du vin ; but must place the words 
thus : 

I very ofion drink wine, I Je bois da vin trfes souveni 

We every day knock at the door, | Kous frappons h la porte tons les jonrs. 

304. When tlicre is a pronoun that is the object oT 
the action, it conies before the verb, and not after it, as 
in Englisli. ‘ We say, James strikes me; but, in French, 
you must say, Jacques me frappe; that m to say, 
James me strikes. When the verb is in the imperative 
mode, indeed, the pronoun comes last; as, frappez-le. 
But the cause of tliis is obvious. The general turn of 
the French language brings the pronoun, when it is the 

immediately before the verb ; as,^jo le pense, il 
le dit, nous le jurons; *1 think itj he says ity we swear 
it; or, word for word: I it think, he it says, we it 
swear. 

305. These are the principal things to attend to in 
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tho personal pronouns. JL shall now give you an Exer- 
<ase on the sxibjcct. There are other things to notice 
hy-and-by, connected with these pronouns, and espe- 
cially the manner of placing them in negative and 
interrogative sentences: but, for the present, we have 
enough of them; and will proceed to our Exercise^ 
which will contain an instance or two of nearly all the 
kinds of phrases that are nec&sary to oup^yresent 
purpose. The phrases are placed promiscuously; that 
is to say, not in the order of the rules which they 
are intended to illustrate. 

EXEKCISE V. 

1. You and I are going to supper. 

2. You and your sister and I shall have some money 
to-morrow. 

3. She and I are very happy in this country. 

4. They strike me as well as him. 

5'. They love me as well as her. 

6. May you become rich. 

7. Were you to abandon me for ever. 

Yes, answered he. No, said he. 

9. I see him and his father every day. 

10. He always gives them something to eat. 

11. They very frequently dine at our house. 

12. Do that, I pray you, for my sake. 

13. The horse is mine, and the cow is hers. 

14. Give nm some of the wood that you have. 

15. He telis them all that I say to him. 

16. She had not any love for them. 

17. The liclds belong to them. 

18. It is he that they always speak to. 

19. They look for them here to-day. 
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20. Give her something to eat and drink. 

21. I will send you some flowers ; they are very fine. 

22. They have scut us some fruit to-day. 

23. They rob and insult us. 

24. He writes and sends messengers to the Secretary. 

25. They are richer than I and than he also. 

26. Send a messenger to them. 

27. Seize him, bind him, and put him in prison. 

28. We eat meat, and drink water. 

20. They often come to us to get wine. 

30. I gave him gold for you. 

31. You saw them go to her. 

306. Second Class: POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 
— See them in their table in paragraph 94. In these 
there are no cases to attend to. There are only the 
Number y the Person, and the Gender, Read paragraph 
94 all through; and you will need nothing here but a 
brief Exercise. 

307. But, in paragraph 95 there is another table of 
possessive pronouns. Those also are so fully spoken of 
in that paragraph, that little more than the exercise is 
required here. The main thing in both these is, to 
attend to the agreement in number and gender. This 
agreement must be perfect. Read with great care the 
two ])aragraphs just mentioned. 

308. There is one remark to make, and this you 
must pai*ticularly attend to. We, in speaking of harm 
done to, or pain suffered in, our members, or bodies, 
make use of the possessive pronoun; as, my head aches, 
my finger smarts. The French, in these cases, use the 
article, thus : j’ai mal d la teto ; j’ai mal au doigt. He 
hurts my arm; il me fait mal au bras. The pronoun 
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may sometimes be used; but this that I have been 
describing here is the French idiom. 

309. Observe that here, as in the case pf the articles, 
when the noun begins with a vowel or an A mute, the 
singular masculine pronoun is put before it, be it of 
whichever gender it may; as, mon ami, mon amie, 
tho\igh one be masculine and the other feminine. The 
same is to be observed with regard to ton and son, 

EXERCISE VI. 

1. My hapd, my pens, my paper, my ink, and my 

books. 

2. Your pens are not so good as mine. 

3. Take the chairs from my room and put them in 

his. 

4. Take them from their room and put them in 

mine. 

5. Take them from mine and carry them to hers. 

6. Their oxen arc finer than yours. 

7. Put my oxen into their field. 

8. His shoes are better than hers. 

9. Our coats are blue, but theirs are red. 

10. Our field, their meadow, their sheep. 

11. Your trees are well planted. 

12. The table is bad: its legs are weak. 

13. That coach is yours: this is mine. 

14. Th'othcr, I beg you to come to my house. 

15. Adieu, captain. I am glad to see you, neigh- 

bour. 

1 6. These are my birds, and those are yours. 

17. Thy father and mother and brothers are dead. 

18. His brothers and sisters are all gone away. 

19. Their servants are coming here. 
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20. Fatlier, have you seen, her cloak? 

21. Come to me, sister, I want to speak to you. 

' 22. No, friend, I cannot aid you. 

23. Take your sheep and put them to mine. 

24. Take your hens from mine. 

25. His house, her house, our house, their house, 

your house. 

26. His hand, her arm, our fingera, their legs, my 

feet. 

27. Her gown, her cap, her head, her neck, her 

teeth. , 

28. Put your hay to mine : take yours from mine. 

29. He does not talk of your beauty, but of mine. 

30. They do not talk of hers, but of ours. 

310. Third Class: RELATIVE PRONOUNS.— 
Look at the table in paragraph 06. You see that 
there ^re but few of these; but they require attention. 
Our who is answered by quij except when a question is 
asked, and tlien it may be by quel or quelle followed by 
the noun or by a pronoun ; as, quels sont ces hommes- 
Ik? Who are those men? Burt in all other cases our 
who is answered by qui; as : 

rhomme qui vient do sortir, | the man who is just gone out. 

311. As our that may be, in some cases, used instead 
of who; as it may, indeed, in the instance just given; 
so it is, in these cases, translated by qui. That, how- 
ever, can be rendered by qui only when the j)crsoii or 
thing to which it relates is not the object of a verb 
coming after the relative. Take examples: 

rhomme qui vient de partir, the man that (or who') is just gone 

away. 

le cheval qui mange I'herbe, the horse that eats the grass. 

le foin qui eat pour le cheval, tho hay that is for the horse. 
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Bat when there is such a verb in the sentence, the 
l elative pronoun in French, to express our that or our 
who7n, must bo que. As : , 

Thomme que j’ai vu partir, the -man lliat (or whom) I have 

seen go away. 

le cheval que vous montez, the horse that you ride, 

le foin que nous donnons aux the hay that we give to horses. 

chevaux, 

And here you will observe, also, in the first three of 
these examples with qui, that though we cannot with 
pro})riety use who as the relative to the names of things 
inanimate oj^ iiTational, the French use qui with such 
names, if its antecedents be in the nominative. — Que is 
abbreviated before a vowel, but qui neve? is. Bern ark 
this : le cheval qivi a vu mon domestiquc ; that is, the 
horse which has seen my servant ] but, le cheval qiCa 
vu mon domcstique, means, the horse which my servant 
has seen. 

312. Our tohose is answered by de quiy or dont: but 
de qui is confined to rational animals, like our vdiose 
and lohom, Dont is used for all sorts of objects, except 
when a question is asked ; and then it must be de qui, 
or diiquel, or de laquelle, according to the number and 
gender of the antecedent. 

313. Our whom, as already shown in j>aragraph 311, 
is answered by que; as, riiomme que vous voyez; the 
man whom you see. But if there be a ])re2)osition, our 
whom is rendered by qui or lequel; as, the man to 
whom I have sent; Thomme d qui or uuquel, j’ai 
envoye. 

314. Our which is answered by qui, as o\ir that is, as 
we have seen in paragraph 311. And here again tho 
same rule as that given in paragraph 311 is to be 
followed; that is, when to translate lohich by qui, and 
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when by que. Our which would apply in all the four 
examples, the horse j the hay^ while the French qui ap- 
plies to the first couj3le, and the que to the second 
couple of those examples, just as in translating our 
that So in the following : 

le boeuf qui laboure la terre, j the ox which ploughs the land. 

le boeuf que je vous ai venda, | the ox which I have sold you. 

Our which is sometimes answered by lequel; and this 
pronoun takes the article with it, as you see in para- 
graph 97. Indeed, here is the le in this word, which 
means the which, being used as a relative to a singular 
masculine. If it were a feminine, it must have been 
laquelle; if a plural masculine, lesquels; and so on. 
And, as with whom, mentioned in paragraph 313, so 
with ichich when there is a preposition. As ; 

C’est le cheval duquel, or dont, It is the horse of which ho has 
il vous a parld, spoken to you. 

La mort est un mal auquel il Death is an evil for which there 

n’y a point de remede, is no remedy. 

Observe, tljat the French word oil, which means where, 
is frequently used, and very frequently too, to supply 
the j)lace of dans lequel (in which), dans laquelle, and so 
on ; as, Tetat ou je suis ; the state in which (where) I am. 

315. Our what is answered by quoi, que, or quel. 
But the former is not used (as a relative) in speaking 
of persons, and is most frequently used with a pre- 
position; as, de quoi, d quoi; which means of what, to 
vdiat. But our what is also frequently answered by 
que; as, que voulez-vous? What would you have? 
Que dites-vons? What do you say? Our what is 
answered by quel, when questions are asked with a 
noun; as. What house is that? Quelle maison est 
celle-la ? 
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316. You must take care, in using relative pronouns , 
to keep their antecedents constantly in your eye. In 
my English Grammar (paragraph 215)^ I have con- 
tended, that the relative pronouns' never can he the 
nominatives of Verbs. I will quote the passage : for it 
serves most admirably to illustrate what I am about to 
say with respect to the functions of the French relative 
pronouns: — “In looking for the nominative of a 
“ sentence, take care that the relative pronoun be not 
“ a stumbling-block ; for relatives have no changes to 
“ denote nurpher or person; and, though they may 
“ sometimes appear to be, of themselves, nominatives, 
“ they never can be such. The men wifo are here : 
“ the man wno is here: the cocks that crow: the cock 
“ THAT crows. Now, if the relative be the nominative, 
“ why do the verbs change^ seeing that here is no 
“ change in the relative ? No; the verb, in pursuit of 
“ its nominative, runs through the relatives to come at 
“ their antecedents, men, man, cocks, cock. Bishop 
“ Lowth says, however, that * the relative is the nomi- 
“ ‘ native when no other nominative comes between it and 
“ ‘ the verb:'* and Mr. Murray has very faithfully copied 
“ this erroneous observation. Who is in the house ? 
“ Who are in the house ? Who strikes the iron ? Who 
“ was in the street ? Who were in the street ? Now 
“ here is, in all these instances, no other nominative 
“ between the relative and the verb, and yet the verb 
“ is continually varying. Why docs it vary ? Because 
“ it disregards the relative, and goes and finds the 
“ antecedent, and accommodates its number to that 
“ antecedent. The antecedents arc, in these instances, 
“ understood : What person is in the house 1 What 
“ persons are in the house ? What person strikes the 
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“ iron ? Wliat persons strike the iron ? What person 
** wOjS in the street % What p)ersons were in the street % 
‘‘ The Bishop seems to have had a misgiving in his 
mind when he gave this account of the nominative 
‘‘ functions of the relative; for he adds, ^ the relative is 
- of tlw SAME NUMBER aW PERSON as the antecedent; 
“ ‘ atid tJte verb agrees with it accordingly' Oh, oh ! 

But the relative is always the same, and is of any 
‘‘ and of every number and person. How, then, can 
the verb, when it makes its changes in number and 
“ person, be said to agree with the relative ? Disagree, 
“ indeed, with the relative the verb cannot, any more 
“ than it caa with a preposition, for the relative has, 
‘‘ like the preposition, no changes to denote cases ; but, 
the danger is, that, in certain instances, the relative 
“ may be taken for a nominative, without your looking 
after the antecedent, which is the real nominative, 
and that, thus, not having the number and person of 
the antec(‘.dent clearly in your mind, you may give 
‘‘ to the verb a wrong number or person.” Now, then, 
let us see how this matter is in French. Monsieur 
Restaut, in his rules respecting the relative pronoun, 
tells us, that the verbs and adjectives are to be some- 
times in the plural, and sometimes in the singular, 
sJfter qui (who), and that the adjective, or participle, is 
affected in the same way. He has these two examples : 

Ciccron fut ua de ceux qui furent sacrijiils a la vengeance des 
Triumvirs. 

Hdgesisochus fut un de ceux qui travailla le plus efficacemeut a la 
ruine de sa patrie. 

What ! Here is the phrase, fuA, un de ceux qui (was 
one of those who) in both cases ; and yet, in one case, 
the verb (furent) is in the plural; and, in the other 
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case, tlie verb {travailla) is in the singular. How, 
then^ can the qui be the nominative of these verbs ? 
It is clearly the nominative in neither instance. Well, 
but what are the antecedents? Is the ’pronoun CEUX 
the antecedent in the first case ? It must be so ; and 
thus we should have it in English ; 

Cicero was one of those, who were sacrificed to the vengeance of 
the Triumvirs. 

But, then, where is the antecedent in the second 
instance? Monsieur Restaut says, that un is the 
antecedent 4iere. Why ? For what ? There is no 
reason at all. Monsieur Restaut says that qui is 
sometimes in the 'plural and sometimes in the singular. 
Strange remark 1 and that, too, from a voiy clover 
man. But let us have another Instance. Monsieur 
Restaut gives his scholar this sentence : CtjiISIAs est 
“UN des premiers QUI ATT ex6cut6 cette entreprise.” 
Now, mark his reasons, which I shall give in English. 
“ The verb is here put in the singular, because its 
“ nominative, qui, is a relative pronoun in the singular, 
“ and has for antecedent the word un. When wo say, 

“ CTESIAS est un des premiers qui AIT execute cetto entreprise, 

“ we mean not only that nobody had executed it before 
“ him, but, moreover, that he executed it before <^l 
“ others, and that he set them tlie example. But when, 
“ on the contrary, we say, 

“ C IESIAS est un dea premiers qui AIENT exf^cute cette entreprise, 

“ we mean, that several persons executed the enterprise 

“ at the outset, and that Ctesias was one of them." 

Yery good. Monsieur Restaut. But then, pray, why 
do you call the qui the nominative of the verb ? You 
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prove as clearly as day-light that UN is the nomi- 
native in the first example, and that DES PREMIERS 
is the nominative in the second ; yon make the verbs 
agree with these nominatives in number, and yet you 
persist in calling the qui the nominative! And, in 
order to give a show of reason for this, you say, that 
qui is in the singular in the first example, and in the 
plural in the second, though it never changes its form* 

Therefore, mind, my dear son, the thing for us to 

attend to here is this : that we are never to look upon 
qui as the nominative of the verb. We must look for 
the antecedent; and, according to that, make the 
number and operson of our verb. Les soldat-s qui 
marchent, and Ic soldat qui marclve ; but, if we were to 
look upon qui as the nominative, why should it be 
marchent in one case, and marche in the other ? The 
principle applies to both languages; but the truth of 
it is most clearly seen in the French, because in it the 
verb makes such conspicuous changes in its form to 
agree in number with its nominative case. 

[Note. — The examples here above given are appli- 
cable also to the part of Syntax which relates to the 
Number of the Verb. See Note at the end of paragraph 
385, where reference is made back to this place.] 

EXERCISE VII. 

1. The people who live in that street. 

2. The carpenter who made my table. 

3. The cow which feeds in my meadow. 

4. The sheep that are on the hills. 

5. The man whose friendship I value. . 

6. The horse that goes in their coach. 
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7. The wheat that you sold at the market. 

8. The wheat that grows in your fields. 

9. Love those from whom you receive kindness. 

10. The merchant to whom he owes so much money. 

11. The company whom he has received to-night. 

12. The bird which has seen the bird-catcher. 

13. The bird which the bird-catcher has seen. 

14. The age in which we live. 

15. The gentleman to whom it belongs. 

16. The country which I like best. 

17. The weather which pleases me the most. 

18. The ink that I made use of. 

19. The people whom you spoke of yesterday. 

20. The man whom I most dislike. 

21. What do you want with us 1 

22. What do they say to you and your family 1 

23. That is the business which they spoke of. 

24. It is you and your son that they are talking of. 

25. There are the ladies whom he was speaking of. 

26. The gentleman from whom I received so mueli 

kindness. 

27. Whom are you speaking of? 

28. What man is that ? What boy is that ? 

29. Which of the two chairs do you like best ? 

30. Which of the three looking-glasses do you like 

best ? 

31. The trouble from which he has escaped. 

32. My friend, who died yesterday, and whom I 

loved so well. 

33. What do yo\i talk of? What is that? 

34. What gentleman is that ? 

35. With what fleet did he come ? 

36. Who has told you that? 
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37. One of tliose who came last night. 

38. One of the first who did it. 

39. Th(^ hawk that my brother has shot. 

40. AVho can tell what may hapj^eii ? 

317. Fourth Class: DEMONSTRATIVE PRO- 
NOUNS. — Look now at paragraph 08. Attend to 
the whole of it, and particularly to the table. You see 
here a gi'cat variety of words to answer to our fhisj 
that, thr.se j and those. You see he and she in the table. 
That is because the French make use of these j)ronnuns 
sometimes to supply the jdace of these two personal 
pi'onouns. In fact, the cdui is the ^ta*(he or him) 
with the ce ^this) prefixed to it ; and the cells is the 
elle (she or her) with the ce (dropping the e) prefixed to 
it. The same may be said of ceux^ which is eux (they 
or them) with the ce (dropping the e) prefixed to it. 
So that, if we were to put these words into English 
literally, celui would be this he; celle would be this 
she; CEUX would be this they masculine; and celles 
would be this they feminine. The CEci and cel A are 
this here and this there. Celui-ci is this he ' here; and 
CELUi-LA, is this he there. The same explanation holds 
good as to CELLE-CI, CELLE-LA, CEUX-C I, and CEUX-LA, 
CELLES-ci, and celles-la. Ci and Id, are adverbs, 
meaning here and there. 

318. The original word is, as we have seen, ce 
(this); which is CET before a vowel, cette for the 
feminine, and ces for the plural of both genders. This 
is. all that there is of the word itself ; all the rest is 
personal pronoun and adverb. The ce is greatly used 
with the verb to be, Ure, instead of the personal pro- 
noun il; as, cest une bonne chose, que de se lever de 
bonne h^ure : it is a good thing to rise early. It is a 
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softer expression than ll esty and it is a great favourite 
with the French. 

319. These pronouns are, or, rather, this pronoun is, 
called Demonstrativey because it is used to ‘point out 
the noun in a direct manner; almost to show it; as, 
this house, that field, these oxen, those fowls. When 
we use these words, we seem to be almost pointing 
with our finger at the house, the field, the oxen, and 
the fowls. To demonstrate means to show in the 
clearest manner; and, therefore, these are called 
Demonstrative pronouns; or, rather, this is called a 
demonstrative pronoun; for, as I have shown, there 
is, in fact, only the pronoun ce, all the r^t being the 
same word under different forms. Nor have we but 
one word of this kind; namely, this. The other three 
demonstratives are only so many changes in the form 
of this. The first change is that, the next is thesOy and 
the third those. These changes are to express situation 
and number. The French, in addition to situation and 
number, express gender y which, in this case, we do not. 
We say, this boy, this girl, this hat, this pen; but they 
say, ce gar 9 on, cette fille, ce chapeau, cette plume. In 
the plural they have ces for both genders; but this 
answers to our these and those only in part ; only when 
there is a noun coming directly after it; as, ces 
gai'^ons, ces filles ; and then there must generally be ci, 
or Idy after the noun; as, ces garqons-ci, these boys; ces 
filles-lk, those girls. 

320. Our those is frequently used indifferently with 
the personal pronoun they; but when this can be done 
in English, the French requires the demonstrative ; as : 
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Ill the singular number, we cannot, in English, use the 
demonstrative in this way. We cannot say, speaking 
of a man : 

' This who is very tall. 

That who is very rich. 

Wc must use the personal pronoun, thus: 

He who is va'*y tail. 

He who is very rich. 

Then, in speaking of a woman, we must say, 

. She who is very tall. 

She who is very rich. 

But, in French, the demonstrative is used in all those 
cases ; celui in the first four instances, and celle in the 
two last. 

321. But, the main thing in regard to these demon- 
stratives, the groat difference in the two languages, and 
great object for you to attend to, is, the use of ce with 
the verb Hre; in which use it generally answers to our 
but sometimes to our lie or she. The use of ce, in 
this way, is of endh?ss occurrence. We say. 

It is a good thing, 
lie is a good man. 

She is a very handsome girl. 

In all these cases the French say, e’est une bonne chose, 
e’est nil brave hommo, and so on. The ce means thisy 
but no matter: the French language chooses to say, 
this is a good thing, and not, it is a good thing. But 
mind, in certain cases you have no choice ; for, when 
we, in English, use it with the verb to he followed by 
a noun or a pronoun, thus, it is I who see the enemy ; 
when we, in English, have a phrase of this sort, we 
must, in French, employ ce, and not iL W e cannot 
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say, il est nioi qui vois rcimemi. We must say, c’est 
moL In all such phrases, it was I, it is you, it was 
we, it was the people, and the like, you must use ce for 
our it; as, c 6tait inoi, c’est vous, and so on, always 
with cc, and not with iL How the verb is to be 
managed in these cases you will see when you come to 
the impersonal verbs. At present we have to do with 
the pronouns j and particularly with the use of ce for 
our it. Having now, I think, pretty well explained 
the nature and offices of these pronouns, I shall give 
you an Exercise on them. 

EXEECISE VIII. 

1. There is a great deal of fruit in that cc^untry. 

2. This garden is very full of flowers. 

3. Which of these flowers do you like best ] 

4. Do you like this best, or that ? 

5. It is I who order you to do it. 

6. It is the master of the house who is coming. 

7. It is a very fine country. 

8. It is a great pity. 

9. This pen is better than that. 

10. These pens are as good as those. 

11. This, corn is cheap, but it is not good. 

12. Your land is as good as that of your neighbour. 

13. Those who think that they gain by roguery de- 

ceive themselves. 

14. He who goes to bed late must get up late. 

15. She who thinks too much of her beauty. 

16. He who lives a sober life is more happy than he 

who does not. 

17. He does not know how fine this country is who 

has not seen it. 
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18. That which you have sent I like well. 

19. He tells us what he knows of them. 

20. She tells her mother all that she hears. 

21. What vexes me most is, he will not see me. 

22. Those only speak ill of him who do not know him. 

23. They do not know what hunger is who have 

always had an abundance. 

24. These are the oxen that I like best. 

2^'). Those that you have are but poor animals. 

26. That dog appears to be of the same kind as this. 

27. Yes; but this is better than that. ^ 

28. This bird sings better than that which you have. 

29. These partridges are bigger than the English ones. 

30. These woodcocks fly swifter than those. 

31. Which of them are best to eat ? • 

32. Those that fly swiftly, or those that fly slowly ? 

322. F^fth Class: INDETERMINATE PRO- 
NOUNS. — Now go back to paragrapli 99. Read tliat 
paragrapli, and also paragraph 100, very attentively; 
.and examine well the list of indeterminate pronouns 
in paragraph 99. Pirst of all, after you have looked 
wdl at this list, observe this; that, though there 
are certain English words placed opposite the French 
words, and though, in some cases, the latter answer to 
the former, they do not always do it It is not this 
table alone, therefore, that will teach you how to use 
these French words, and especially the Jive last, whicli, 
though called indeterminate words, are i*eally amongst 
the most important in the language. When the scholar 
sees of it, of him, of her, of them, and nothing but tlie 
French en placed opposite them; when he sees that 
this one little word is to answer to all these diiTci cnt 
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pii rases, the difficulty seems insurmountable. At the 
end, however, of a few days’ attentive study, the 
difficulty disappears; and, before the end of an hour^ 
you will, I trust, perceive it begin to disappear. 

323. All — tout, which, as you see, becomes tous, 
toute, and toutes. This word answers, in this sense, to 
our ALL. This all, you will bear in mind, is not a 
‘pronoun in all cases. It is not one in this very phrase, 
“ all cases.” It is an adjective. It is a pronpun only 
when it stands for a noun ; and, it is quite clear to me, 
that it ought never to be called a pronoun, seeing that 
I know of no case where a noun is not understood 
when all is used 

324. Both — l’un et l’autre. The French have 
no single word to answer to our both. They are 
obliged to say, the one and the other; and this phrase 
changes, you see, according to number and gender. 
There can, however, be no difficulty here; and the 
Slime may bo said of either, neither, and one another. 
The first is Vun ou V autre (the one or the other) ; the 
next, ni Vim ni V autre (neither the one nor the other); 
and the last is, Vun V autre (the one the other) ; which 
last phrase is, you will find, if you look well into it, 
just as consonant with o'eason as our one another. It 
is now, I hope, unnecessary for me to dwell on the 
changes to be made here on account of nivniher and 
gender. These must, by this time, have become as 
familiar to you as the use of your eyes or t|feth. 

325. Somebody, or some one—quelqu’un. Every- 

noi>y, EA(!ii, EVERY ONE — CUACUN. These apply to 
tilings as well as persons in French; though where 
body is used they do not so apply in English. Chacun 
has gender, you see; but no change to denote a 
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diftironce in numlnr. TLnvovor, tlioso things aro 
st> littlo ombarnissiiig, that a very few instances 
in the Exercises will be sufficient to make them clear 
to you. 

326. Nobody, none — aucun, nul, nulle. Ja tlie 
French all these three pronouns apply to things as well 
as to persons. They admit of no changes except those 
you see iu the table. 

327. Anybody — quiconque, is of both gendei-s, and 
never used but in the singular number. Whoever is 
also translated by quiconque^ as well as by qui quo ce 
soit. Whatever is translated by quoi que* ce soil, quoi 
qv£, quelconqUte, quel que^ and quelque. 

[Note. — Qud que is written in two words when 
followed by a verb, and is then a kind of adjective, 
which must agree in gender and number with the 
noun to which it refers; as, quel que soit son age; 

quels que soient ses desseins. Quelque, before a noun, 

whether accompanied by an adjective or not, takes an 
8 for the plural ; as, quelques bonnes plumes que vous 
ayez. Quelque, in the sense of however, never changes 
its form.] 

328. Nobody — personne. This is a word much in 
use. It is written like the feminine noun •personne 
(person) ; but it is a negative pronoun, meaning nobody, 
or no one; and it is wholly unchangeable in its form. 
Plusieurs (many) and Rien (nothing), the first being 
always plu^l and the last always singular, merit no 
particular remark. They experience no changes in 
their form, and have, in all cases, the same meaning. 

329. Yery different is it with the remaining five 
pronouns, which, as before observed, are amongst the 
most important .words in the French language. I 
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shall devote one paragraph to each of them, and, in 
order to obviate confusion and to make reference easy, 
no more than one paragraph. 

330. Le. This is, you know, the definite article, 
the; it is also the personal pronoun, him; it is the per- 
sonal pronoun it; as : 


L& pommier porte beaucoup de 
fruit, 

Je Ze taille tous les ans, 

C’esc mon domestique: je Ja 
maintiens, 


The apple-tree bears a good deal 
of fruit. 

I pnine it every year. 

He is my servant: I support 
him. 


Thus, then, •we have this same le acting in three 
capacities. But we are now to view it tn its fourth 
capacity, in which we shall, agreeably to the table in 
paragraph 99, find it sometimes answering to so, or 
8uchf sometimes to it, and sometimes supplying the 
place of great part of a sentence. Let us take an 
instance of each : . 

Vous ^tes laborkux, et il ne Vest pas. 

Je crois qu’il va venir; du moius je ie ddsire. 

fites-vous le propri^taire de Me maison f Oui, je le suis. 

In the first of these instances, we should put so; in the 
second it; in the third nothing, or we should nearly 
repeat all the words of the question, and say, yes, I am 
the proprietor of it. So that this little word performs a 
great deal. It makes the sense precise and clear 
witliout repetition and a great mass of words. Per- 
ha])s, however, - if we look well into the matter, we 
might, without any very great violence done to our 
language, translate this le by our U, Let us take the 
three examples just given : 

You are industrious, and he is not it, 

1 believe that he is coming ; at least I wish it. 

Are you the proprietor of that house? Yes, I am it. 
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We have now done with this Le, till we come to tlje 
interrogutives and negatives, where we shall find it a 
great actor. » 

331. En, This word, the table stxys, answers to our 
of it, of him, of her, of them. But it ans\i^ers, perhaps, 
to a great deal more than all these. It is a word of 
most extensive use. It is always in the objective 
case, and it never changes its form. Its use is to save 
repetition. This is, indeed, the office of all pronouns ; 
but en applies in so many ways, that it would fill a 
volume to describe minutely all its fupetions. You 
must bear in mind, that en is sometimes a preposition; 
and that, then, it means in. However, that is wholly 
a different word, though containing the same letters. 
En, pronoun, may have relation to, or may stand for, 
a noun of either gender, or either number. It is 
always preceded by some noun, expressed or under- 
stood ; and it is made use of to save the repeating of 
that noun, or the employing of many words, whicli 
are rendered unnecessary by employing it. A few 
examples will give you an idea of its use : 

1. Savez-vous oil il a des choux? Oui ; il y en a dans mon jardin. 

2. Avez-vous parle de la fille? Oui; jV/j ai parle. 

3. Voulez-vous des noix? Oui; j’ea veux. 

4. Tenez-vous des cliiens? J’e» tiens plusieurs. 

5. Coinbieii de moutons avez-vous? J’c/i ai trois cents. 

6. Il a vendii du sucre; mais il e» a encore. 

7. Ils avaient des flours, et ils en ont encore de trbs-belles. 

3. Void de belles pCdies : en voulez-vous ? 

Now let us make, as nearly as possible, a word-for- 
word translation of these sentences : 

1. Know you where there are cabbages ? Yes ; there are of them in 

my garden. 

2. Have you spoken of the girl? Yes; I o/' /ter have spoken. 

3. \Yiah you to have some walnuts? Yes; 1 wish to have. 
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4 Keep j’ou dogs ? \ of them keep several. 

5. How many sheep have you ? \of them have three hundred. 

6. He has sold some sugar ; but he of it has yet. 

7. They had flowers, and they of them have yet very fine. 

8. See, here are fine peaches: of them do you wish to have? 


You see, then, what an important word this is : and 
yet, till you come to interrogatives and negatives^ you 
see but a part of its importance. Besides its appli- 
cability to all persons and things, it applies to places 
and stands for, fro7)i this, from that, or from this place, 
or that place; as : 


II en vientf 
Je m’c« vais, 
Allez-vous-cw, 


He comes, or is come,y5*oOT that place, 
I am going away. 

Go hence / or, go auMiy. 


In all these cases the en is a pronoun, though trans- 
lated by a noun or an adverb. If the translation were 
strictly literal, it would stand thus: he from it comes; 
I from it go; go you from it; or, at least, from that 
and from this (place). Always look well into these 
literal meanings; for, by doing that, you got at the 
reason for the thing being thus, or thus ; and, mind, it 
is not really learning to do a thing, unless you get at 
the reason for doing it. 

332. Y. This is a word of the same character, and 
of nearly as much importance as the last. In the 
table (which look at very often) y is exhibited as 
answering to our to it, to him, to her, to them, in the 
same soi-t of way that en answers to the same pronouns 
with of or from before them. But y, like en, does 
more than the table promises; for, it answers to at it, 
in it, at, or, in, that place; and, in short, to many other 
phrases. Y, like en, is confined to neither gender and 
to neither number. It is made to relate to persons as 
well as things; and, like eri, it never changes its form. 
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In shorty it performs the same functions as en, or very 
nearly the same, only the nouns or pronouns which it 
represents have tOy at, in or hy before them, instead of 
of 01 ' from. Lot us, as before, take a few instances: 

1. 11 apprendra le Francois, parce quMl s’v applique. 

2. Avez-vous mis lo miroir dans la salle ? \\y est. 

o. Ont-ils songc li mon aiTaire ? Oui ; ils y ont songc. 

4. Pensez-vous a ce pauvre homme ? Oui ; j’y pense. 

6. Ils mbnt fiiit des promesses; mais je ne m’y fie pas. 

6. Ils ont fait Ic travail; mais ils n’^ gagneront rien. 

7. Allcz h la campagne. 3'y vais. 

These may suffice. Let us, as we did before, translate 
them as literally as possible. 

1. He will learn French, because that he himself to it applies. 

2. Have you put the looking-glass in the parlour? It in it is. 

8. Have they thought of my business? Yes; they to it have thought. 
4. Do you think to this poor man ? Yes ; I to him think. 

6. They to me have made promises ; but I in them confide not. 

6. They have done the work ; but they by it will gain nothing. 

7. Go to the country. I am thither going. 

Observe : the French say think to, and not think of, a 
thing. Now, look at the power of this letter y. Here 
we have to it, in it, to him, in them, hy it, and thither, 
all expressed in French by this word Y. And, observe, 
as EN is, besides its capacities as pronoun, a i)repo8ition, 
answering to our in; so Y is, besides its capacities as 
pronoun, an adverb, answering to our there, or, rather, 
thither, 

333. On. I have, in tho table, represented this 
word as answering to our one, they, we, and j)eoj)le. 
We shall find, however, that this is not all. But first, 
pray mind that this has nothing to do with our number 
ONE. We sometimes say, in English, one thinks, one 
“ eats, one sleeps,” and the like. But this is not, in fact, 
English, It is a mere imitation of the French ON, 
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which has no more to do with number one thMi it lias 
to do with nme. The French on is best answered by 
onr they, ov people; as: 

People ® 

On dit que nous aurons la guerre. 

Sometimes we nse we; and sometimes the impersonal; 
as, it is said that we shall have war. Indeed, we can- 
not be used in all cases : it cannot in the instance just 
given. It can never answer to the French on, except 
in a very large and un confined sense, meaning all man- 
kind, or at feast a whole people. The on applies to 
persons only; but it applies, or by usft is made to 
apply, to both genders and both numbers, and to all 
the persons, even to the first; for it is so convenient a 
word, that the French often make use of it instead of 
je. But, the great and regular use of it is, where wo 
use the impersonal, or the participle with the verb to 
be; as: 

On cToit qu’il viendra, It is believed that he will come. 

On lui a dit de venir, lie has been told to come. 

We do not say, one believes that he will come; one has 
told him to come. This is not in the character of our 
language. Indeed, it is shocking nonsense; because, 
as I said before, on is no more translated by one than 
it is by nine. When we, in English, speak in very 
general terms, we may, and we do, now and then, 
make use of one as an indeterminate pronoun, but, 
mind, it can be merely for once and away; for if we 
attempt to keep it up, we find that we are gabbling a 
sort of broken English. The on is, you will observe, 
always in the nominative case. It is never the object 
in the sentence. When on is preceded by a word 
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whicli muls with a vowel, it is writtt'ii I'oji for (lie s;i!:(^ 
of better souiul; as, apivs cela I'an dine: after that 
they dine. But, if oh be repeated in the senleiiei!, it 
must \k^. written all the way through in the same way 
that it is at the beginning. I will not here inse rt any 
more exauii»les. Several rehiting to on will bi' found 
in tlie next Exercise, which will of coui'sc relate to tlie 
whole (»f the I nd^terminaie Pronouns; of which there 
remains one to Ik* attciulod to. 

334. Sk, which sometimes becomes soi. The se is 
j»<p//or s /rfs: and stn is the same word, in fact, but has 
generally a pre|H)8ition before it. It luis no othir 
change.s, and applies to the third persons of botli 
numbors and both gendei^. But before you go any 
further,^ turn back to paragraph 129, where you will 
find my first mention of this pronoun, se. You will 
see the principal use to which it is ajiplied. Indeed, 
the paragraphs from 129 to 134 inclusive, contain all 
tliat is necessary to be said on the subject of se. 1 
was, as you will .si^e, obliged to treat of it fully there ; 
becausf}, without making the use of it clearly under- 
stood, I could not make myself comprehensible witli 
regard b) the relh^cted verbs, of which I was compelled 
to treat in that place. You will, therefore, now road 
that part over again with gi'cat attentioru You will 
s€*,e the part that SE acts in the conjugation of a verb. 
To this if we JKld a few instances of the manner (d' 
using SOI, we may come to our promised Exerciser on 
ludfsterininate Pronouns. Soi, when used in a general 
sense, an.swers to our themselves, ourselves, or ones-seff; 
as, 2 ^ 0 pie, or thei/, like themselves: in French, 07i, s’aiine 
soi-'meme. Again, people like themselves only: on 
n’aime que soi. The French word soi'disant has 
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ill most becomo Eiiglisli. It is, literally, self-saying, 
mikI, properly ti-iinslated, it is, self-calling, or self- 
styling. I am now going to insert the Exercise re- 
lating to all these indeterminate j)ronoims. Consider 
well before you translate; and look back continually 
at your table and your rules. 

EXEECISE IX 

1. Every body ought to be rewarded for his labour. 

2. All men must have food and raiment. 

3. Evei’jr one goes whither he likes. 

4. The judges were seated, every one in his place. 

5. Each of them gave his opinion on Hie subjc^ct. 

6. Give some food to each of the two, but none to 

the third. 

7. Every body knows that, and many say it. 

8. Some say that he is going to quit his house. 

9. Several have assured me that he is coming. 

10. Some people like that way of travelling. 

11. Some are better than others. 

12. We must not take the goods of others. 

13. Other people do not do that, 

14. He spends other people’s money. 

15. They esteemed one another. 

16. All is sold, and carried away from the house. 

17. The sheep are all dead. What! all? 

18. Whoever goes in that road will tumble. 

1 9. Whoever neglects his business will be ruined. 

20. I will maintain that against any body. 

21. Give us the whole; every thing whatever. 

22. He succeeds in whatever he undertakes. 

23. Whatever he may say, he will not escape it. 

24. Whatever may be the price, you must give it. 
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25. Who is tlir man tliat has stolen yonr irmne}-? 
2G. I ilo net know; hnt whoever ho may be, he 
ought to Im‘ punished. 

27. Tlie man is caught We do not know what lie 

is; but whatever he may be, ho sliall b(^ 
punisla d. 

28. Some s;iy that she will be very rich ; others say 

that she will not. 

29. However rich she may be ; whatever riches she 

may have , 

30. Wliatever fine houses and gardens they may 

have ; 

31. They do not like one anothev, I assure you. 

32. One or the other wull come to-moi'row; but 

neither will come t^i-day. 

33. lie luMi done nothing for me, and he will do 

n*d.htng for yo\i. 

34. Nothing tHuccei dw that they undertake. 

35 WUeves that lhave t4)Ul it to uoltody. 

Did «HJf liody <fVer the lik«‘ l^efore 1 
Si, N -H;*' vf hh «.*ame last night, 

afth*' iscajxd the enemy. 

31^. rott any p*%'*rs 1 Xof one. upon my word. 

4A XuUnly i« come with the fruit anrl the wine. 

41. We do'iiot like that others should meddle in our 

faifiily-atfairs. 

42. People sfiy that you arc going to be married. 

43. It is .said that there is a great crop of wheat. 

44. He has V^een advised to leave the country. 

45. We lead a pleasant life; we rise early, we walk 

out, then we breakfast, and then we walk 
again ; or perhaps we ride. 

46. You may translate such phrases as this, and the 
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last, in citlicr of the two ways; that is to say, 
with the ON, or with the nous or the vous. 

47. Do you know tliat there are soldiers in the 

town ? Yes; for I have seen many of them. 

48. What noise is that 2 What is the cause of it 2 

49. Where are the ladies 2 I do not know any thing 

of them. 

50. What have they done wdtli my sword 2 I know 
nothing about it. 

51. Are tliere many vessels iii the port? Yes; 

there are more than a hundred. 

52. If she*come from the country to-day, she will 

return to it to-morrow. 

53. They are praised very much; but not more than 

they ought to be. 

54. They are very poor, but many of their neigh- 

bours are not. 

55. Is it bread that you are eating 2 Y^s, it is. 

56. There is my glass : put some wine in it. 

57. He has bought the ejstate : he has been aiming 

at it a long time. 

58. She is come home. She will leave it again to- 

morrow. 

59. They care for nobody but themselves. 

60. Pride becomes nobody. Covet not the goods of 

others. 

61. Nothing is good enough for him, 

62. They will go thither to her. 

63. We talked of it then. 

64. Give them some of it. 

65. Send some of it to them. 

66. They have corrie away quickly. 

67. He says and stands to it. 
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335 Tims I close the Letter on the Syyitax of 
l^ronoum; and now, before I go to the Syntax of the 
remaining Parts of Speech, I shall give you a letter on 
the Negatjves and Intekrogativics, and another on' 
the Impeksonals. But let me pray you to take great 
pains about the pronouns before you quit them. They 
are very important words; they occur in almost eveay 
sentence. They are little words of great meaning; and 
if great attention be not paid to their meaning, it is 
useless to read them, and even to write them. You 
now begin to know hoio to m'ite a little French, That is 
a gieat thing. If hard pushed, you could write a note 
to a Frenchman to ask him to lend you a pony. That 
is something gained, at any rate. You have only to 
j)orsevcre, and you will l)c able to write a letter in 
French to a French lady, most humbly beseeching her 
to honour you with her hand at a ball. 
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My dear Richard, 

33(). Words of fill the Parts of Speech come iiiio 
negative and interrogative phrases. Tlie words which 
are called iiegativeSj^ belong principally to th-.it part of 
speech which are called adverbs. But it is tlio placing 
of the words which is chiefly to be attended to in 
negative and interrogative sentences. 

337. Our principal negatives are no find not, the 
former mostly applying to nouns and ]>ronouns, and 
the latter to verbs, as, I have oxo apples, you do not 
walk. TJic French generally use two of these words 
wlicre we use but one. Wo say, I possess no land: 
they say, je ne possede pas de terre; that is, I possess 
not of land. But, indeed, you cannot translate here 
word for word. Ne and pas amount in this case to no; 
and they must be made use of to answer to it. Let us 
take our verb trouver, and conjugate it with the 
negatives ; or, at least (for that will be enough), let us 
con jugate it as lar as relates to the first person of each 
mode and time. We will put the infinitive also; for, in 
that case, both the French negatives come before the vori 


Not to find, 

I do not find, 

I did not find, 

I shall not find, 

I may not find, 

1 should not find, 
I niif^ht not find, 
Not finding, 

Not found, 


Ne pas trouver. 

Je ne irouve pas. 

Je ne tronvnis pas. 
Je ne troiivcrai pas. 
Je ne irouve pas. 

Je ne tr mvernis pas. 
Je ne troin'asse pas. 
Ne ironvant pas. 

Ne pas trouve. 
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In tlie compound times of the verb, the negative comes 
before and after the auxiliary; as : 


Not to have found, 

I have not found, 

I had not found, 

I shall not have found, 

1 may not have found, 

I should not have found, 
1 might not have found. 
Not having found, 

Not being found. 


iVe pm avoir trouv^, 

Je nai pas trouve. 

Je n'avais pas (roiiv(f, 
Je fCaurai pas trouv^, 
Je n'aie pas trouve* 

Je rCaurais pas trouv^, 
Je fCeusse pas trouve. 
N'ayant pas trouv€» 
N'etant pas trouv(f. 


338. That is the way that we use the negatives with 
the verb; and here, as you see, ne and together 
answer to our not. When we, in English, have a noun 
to use the negative with, and not a verb, we make use of 
no for our negative; as, I have no wine. The Frond i, 
however, adhere to their m and pas; as, je n’ai pas do 
vin. Sometimes, however, point is used instead of pas. 
There is only this difForonce in them, that 2->oi7it always 
requires de before a noun that follows; and pas does 
not always require it. Point means, more decidedly, 
no, not, or none at all; as : 


He does not know you (at all), I II ne vous coniiait point. 

There is no man (at all), I II »’y a point d’homme. 

But we may say iiidifFerently, je n’ai pas d’argent ; je 
ne possede pas de terre; or, je n’ai point d’argent; je 
ne possede point de terre. There are a few words that 
require exclusively; but these are of such common 
use as to prevent all chance of error. 

339. The French use Non to answer to our no, 
when wo i)ut no other words; as, will you go with 
me? No. Voulez-vous aller avec inoi ] Non. This 
NON sometimes becomes non pas, when the speaker 
wishes to give a very decided negative. In cases where 
we should say, no, indeed! the French would, perhaps. 
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say, non pas; Imt tlie non being sulficicnt, it may be 
best to use it only. Our adverbial ])hrase not at all 
is commonly expressed hj pas du tout^^oi\ in familiar 
speecli, by du tout, dropping the When we say, 

7iot that, the French do very often make use of 7iov. 
pas; as, I eat brown bread, not that I like it better 
than white ; je mange du pain bis, 7ion 2ias que je I’aime 
mieux que le blaiic. • 

340. When thei*e. is a negative word, such as pas mi, 

2)ersonn<i, aucun, 'uul, rien,7i'idlemcnt,(jiih'e, jauiaiti, and 
some few others, the pas or is not used at all; 

but '/ 2 eis; as: 

f 

AV.'e w’a pc.) sonne pour la consoler^ She has nobody to console her. 

J(' n^aijamnis iHe dans cepays-la, I have never been in that country. 
Voiis ne lid diles rim, You say not hing to liim, or, to iier. 

Tliere arc some othei*s which .arc negatives in them- 
selves, and, of course, tlu'y do not vi'quire the double 
negation. There are two words, a great deal used, 
tliat require the double negative always, excc'pt when 
used with dire and ixiir, to sap, and to see. 33iese two 
words ar(i mot and gouite. The first means ivord; the 
last (in this negative sense) not a, jot, or a bit, or the 
least. The word mot is (in this sense) undtu-stood to 
mean not a word. They are two very cominoii cx- 
pressiems, and are used thus : 

Je ne disais mot, I ?aid not a word. 

Je ne voyais goutte, I saw nothing at all. 

But, with other verbs than dAre and voir, these are not 
looked upon as negative words; and, of course, tlu^y 
take the 7ie and vre point. 

341. There are some words which require 7ig after 
them before the 'next verb, though ther(' appears, at first 
sight, to be nothing of the negative quality in our 

u 
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English sentence that answers to any of those in which 
this NE is found j as : 

II craint quo sa rojolto nt poit gfitdo, j He fears that his crop may he spoiled. 

A moins qu’il ne soit hless<5, I Unless he should be wounded. 

But though there may ho no negative in the English 
j)hrase, there is fear or apprehension expressed that 
something and perhaps hope that something may 
not liaj)pen. If tlie same verbs do not express a feeling 
of tin's sort, then the two negatives are used in the usual 
manner. 

34 2. Ne is used without pas or point, before the verb 
that follows plus, 7mins, mieux, autre, arid auti'ement : 
also before \in-bs that are coupled by ni; and also after 
qne and si, signifying until, unless, or hut, when these 
come in a sentence, the former part of which is 
iH^gative; as, jc ohante ni we danse; I neither sing 
nor dance. Je ne Ini ecrirai pas gu'\\ ne m’envoie mes 
livres; I will not write to him unless he sends me my 
books. 

313, But there are some cases in which the French 
use but one negative, though there be no other word of 
a negative nature in the sentence. These cases are 
worthy of jKirticular attention; because, to use the 
two negatives instead of one, is a great a^^d glaring 
error. I shall, therefore, be very particular in pointing 
out to you when the second negative is to be omitted. 

1. When (/e. follows the verb, and is used in the 

describing of a space of time ; as : 

Je ne lul parlerai de ma vie, | I will not speak to him as lonff as I live. 

2. With the adverb plus (more); as, je ne vieiidrai 

plus; I will come no more. But mind, this is 
only when our more is used in the sense of • 
again, or in adOXtion; for, when more is used 
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in a comparison; when it is more than some- 
thing, then the two negatives mast be used. 
Pay attention to the following samples : 

{ 1 will see him no more; 

Je ne le verrai plus, k or, 

t I will not sec him agaiTi. 

( I do not want any more ; 

Je n’en venx plus, < or, ‘ . 

( I do not want of it in addition to what I have. 

Je n’en veux pan de plus belle que la votre, 1 1 do not want any finer than yours. 
II ne s’y eii trouve pas de phis belle, 1 There is no finer to be seen there. 

3. When in English wo use hut in a negative sense, 

or only^ or nothing huty the Frencli take que 
(which is their h%dy though it js sometimes 
also their ihany their aSy their ihaiy their lohoniy 
or their lohich) ; they take their quCy and leave 
out their pas and point : 

Vous ne possddeii^us deux choses, | You possess but two things. 

II n'OTit que peu de blen, 1 They have but little property. 

Our BUT, besides this, is turned into French sometimes 
by que with ne coming after it. And again, wlien the 
French si and que are used in the sense of unlessy the 
ne is used without the pas or point. 

4. II y a is one of the impersonal verbs. You will 

see enough about them in the next Letter. 
This impersonal means sometimes it is; and 
when it is made use of in the present time of a 
verb used along with the verb avoir, the nega- 
tive that follows it must be ne only; as, il y a 
trois jours que vous 7i’avez mange; you have 
not eaten for these tliree days; or, literally, it 
is three days that you have not eaten. 

5. Ne may be used alone with the verbs oser, savoir, 

prendre garde, cesser, and pouvoir ; and as these 
are very inqiortant verbs, and are constantly re- 
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curring, you ought to pay paiijicular attention 
to this rule : 

Ils w’osent vws le dire,* They dare not tell it yen. 

II ne pent le laire, He cannot do it. 

Tt would, however, be perfectly correct to say, 

Ils w’osent pas vous le dire, 

II ne pent pas le faire; 

and in these latter plirasCe the negative is more strongly 
and oinphatically expressed. 

G. When we employ luhy in the asking of a question, 
and the French do not employ ]90urguoi, but 
quCj 4) answer to our why, then the ne is used 
without j)as or point; as : 

Que n’allez-vous la voir? Why do you not go to see her? 

Que ne parlcz-vous ? 1 Why do you not speak ? 

Hut mind, if you make use of pourqiioi^ French, and 
not of (pie^ you must employ the double negative; as, 
])Ourquoi 7^’allez-vous la voir ; pourqiioi ne parloz- 
vous pas ? 

344. Head these rules ov€t several tilings before you 
enter upon the Exercise. I do not suppose that you 
will carry them all in your head: but some part of 
some of them you will make fast in your mind at once ; 
and as you read in books (for now you may begin to 
read French), these rides will occur to you; for, twenty 
times in an hour, pcrJiaps, you will meet with passages 
to illustrate them. 


EXERCISE X. 

1. They have not been thither these four or five years., 

2. I shall not now give you such short sentences to 

translate as I have given you uj) to this time 

3. You have not been in that country for a long wliile. 
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4. I have not seen the man who came here last night. 

5. Cci*taiiily I will not give 3'^oii more than ten poundii. 

6. You will have been only six years in your office. 

7. You have no land and no flocks. 

8. That is not a good man. That is not true, Sir. 

9. There is no straw and no hay in the loft. 

10. I have none of those trees that you sold me. 

11. I had none of the cattle tliat he spoke to me of. 

12. I have seen of them for some time. 

13. Lend me some money. I cannot; for I have none. 

14. Have they been here to-day? No. 

15. Not that I dislike the ])eople of that country. 

IG. Not tliat I cannot go if I like it. 

17. Will you go with me? No; I will not. 

18. She can neither read nor wiite. 

19. He cannot, write, neither can he read. 

20. We shall not sail to-morrow; and perhajis not next 

clay. 

21. Neither master nor man will be here. 

22. Neither he iior his wife nor their children have 

good health. 

23. They have but twenty acres of land. 

24. We speak to them vta-y rarely. 

25. Tliere is only one good man in the company. 

26. Why do you not go to see your estate? 

27. Why do you live continually in the town? 

28. He does nothing but talk and sing. 

29. They do not know what to do. 

30. Did I not tell you that you could not come in ? 

31. Have you brought me a bag of gold? No, indeed ! 

32. It is not that I dislike the dinner; but I do not 

like the manner of cooking it. 

33. He does not cease to talk and make a noise. 
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34. They dare not do what they threaten to do. 

35. They cannot come to-morrow, I am very sure. 

36. Yon neither cat nor drink with us; and why not, 

my friends? 

37. Why will you not sit down and dine with us? 

38. 'No; I am much obliged to you ; I cannot stop now. 

39. Well, then, come to-morrow. I cannot, indeed. 

40. They have only bread and water to eat and driidv. 

41. Man is not to live on bread alone. 

42. I doubt not but he will pay you what he owes you. 

43. T cannot write if I have not a candle.^ 

44. I shall not write to her unless she write to me fii'st. 

45. Take care that you be not deceived. 

46. There is more wine than is wanted. 

47. lie said more than was necessary. 

4 8. I will hin de r tl lem from doing mischief in the country. 

49. I do not deny that I said that he was a bad man. 

50. She is older than people think. 

51. She is loss rich than was thought. 

52. lie is quite dillcrent from what I expected. 

53. They are better off than you thought. 

54. I am afraid that he will come too soon. 

55. I am afraid that he will not come soon enough. 

56. She apprehends that there will be a quarrel. 

57. They are afraid that their mother is ill. 

58. They are afraid that the army will come. 

59. They are afraid that the army will not come. 

60. Not to talk too much of the matter. 

61. It is good not to go too fast. 

62. Do you think that this is too long? Not at all. 

63. Not to do according to your word is very bad. 

64. Is not this a very cold summer? 

65. Not colder than the last, though cold enough. 
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345. Wc now come to the INTEREOGATIYES. 
When }ou consider how large a part of all speaking 
and writing consists of questions, you will want nothing 
said by me to convince you of the importance of this 
part of your study. Let us take the verb trouver 
again here, and conjugate it in the interrogative form, 
as we did in the negative form ; for, you will observe, 
that there must be a verb belonging to every negativt; 
and every question. I shall conjugate only a part of 
the verb ; because it would be waste of room to put the 
whole conjugation. 


Present Time, 
Singular. 


.1 


tronv^-je f 
trouves-iu f 
trovve-t-il? 


dot find? 
dost thou find ? 
does he find? 


Present Time, 
Plural. 


I trouvons-nms f 
trouvez-vms f 
{^trouvent-ils f 


do we find ? 
do you find ? 
do they find? 


Past Time, 
Singular. 


5 irouvais-je ? 

frouvou'fu ? 
(trouvait-il? 


did I find ? 
didst tliou find ? 
did he find ? 


I*ast Time, 
Plural. 


I trouviovs-nous ? 
•< trouviez-vous ? 
(trouvaienUik f 


did we find ? 
did you find ? 
did they find ? 


That is enough. You see (and, indeed, you saw it long 
ago,) the FT-euch have ho do and did, and will and shall, 
and the like. They ask the question by the verb 
itself. They say, I? find we? find they? and so 
on. iN^othing can be plainer than this. But before I 
proceed to show how questions are put if tliere be a 
noun instead of a pronoun, let me explain a little 
matter that may appear odd to you. You see all these 
French verbs connected with the i)ronouns by hyj)hens. 
This is a general rule ; you see it in all cases. But in 
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tlio first question of all, you sec ao accent over the e in 
trouvk This is to soften the sound ; and the accent is 
nsed with this yerb only in this particular case. See 
paragra])h 191, for a full explanation of this; and see 
the close of that paragi*aph for the reason why there 
are a t and two hyphens placed after trouve in the third 
qiu'stion above. 

Well, then, the above is the manner in which 
the French j)ut questions with the. prcnioun. Lot us 
now see how they put questions where there is a noun ; 
where they are asking something about a j;hird ])arty, 
and making use of the noun and not the pronoun. 
They begin by naming the party ; as : 

Hkhard est-il vena ? Is Richard come? 

Pierre est-il malade f Is Peter sick ? 

Mes soeurs sont-eiles arriveesf Are my sisters arrived? • 

Vos chevaux courent-ils ? Do your horses run ? 

347. But there is another manner of asking questions 
in French; and, indeed, it is the manner most in use. 
The rpiestion, let the persons or things be of wliat 
number or of what gender they may, begins with these 
words, EST-CE QUE. I put them in large letters; 
for you must become exceedingly well acquainted with 
them, they being everlastingly upon a French tongue : 

Est-ce qne voiis arez dinef Have you dine.l ? 

Kst-ce qvUdie s*cn vn ? Is she ^oin^ away ? 

Est-ce qu'ii se porte bien? Is he w'ell ? 

Kst-ce qtiil fait froid f Is it cold ? 

Est ce qne nous avons de V argent f i Have we any money ? 

Est-ce que Pickard f st venu? i Is Richard come? 

Est-ce que Jean et Pierre sont malades? ' Are John and Peter sick? 

What, then, is this Est-ce quel Word for word it is, 
is this thatl or, is it tJtatl And the first of these 
questicuis is, in fact, this: Is it that you have dined? 
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Tli(i Ei*('ncli make use of c*6, and not of il^ us was 
observed in paragraph 321 (which I beg you to look at 
directly). They make use of this and not of it, but 
with this exception, there is nothing at all strange in 
the question, it that you have dined We fre- 
quently, in English, make use of expressions like this : 

it that you disbelieve me that you do not attend to 
me?” “/s it that I am beneath your notice; or, is it 
that you cannot sge your danger in neglecting my 
advice We do not, in English, make use of this 
manner, except in serious discourse aiid writing; but 
the French make use of it in their familiar discourse. 
It rids them of all the stiffness and awk\fardness that 
their questions would otherwise have. Troiicc-je] and 
Tronve-t-il ? for instance, become Est-ce qne je trouve / 
and E.4-ce quil trouve? and all is smooth and har- 
monious. 

348. But let me beg of you to pay great attention 
to this Est'Ce; for it is surprising how great are the 
functions that it performs. Sometimes it has tlu^ qiie 
after it, and sometimes before it : 

Est-ra qu'elle est riche ? Is she rich ? 

N'fst va ])ns quelle est richer Is .she not rich ? 

Qu est-ce que cest ? What is it V 

Qu est-ce que o' est que Jean dit? What does John say? 

Literally, it is, udiat (or tohich) is this that this is that 
John sa^s ? Never think it wild or foolish ; it is all 
right enough, and that you will lind in a short time. 
Do not waste your time in finding fault with the 
French language ; leaim it as quickly as you can. 

Qd est-ce que dcst que cela t | What is that ? 

There are various other ways of turning such phmses, 
some more, some less frequent or elegant; as; 
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Est-ce q\Celle rCest pas riche f 
N*est~elle pas riche ? 

Est-eUe riche ? 

Quest~ce qne Jtan dit f 
Qjte dit Jean f 
Quest-ce que cela ? 

Qu*est-ce ? 


Is sho not rich ? 

Is not she rich ? 

Is she rich ? 

Wliat docs John say ? 
What says John ? 
What is that ? 

What is it ? 


[Note. — Tliere are some who toll us that the phrase 
Qideat-ce qtie cest qve is merely vulgar, or at least old- 
fashioned, and that the use of it should ’not be taught: 
also that Qu'est-ce que, and even Est-ce que, as we see 
them in the foregoing examples, should rather be 
avoided, as cumbersome. They are, hdwever, very 
common expuessions in practice ; although Qua dit-il ? 
What does he say ? may be much better than Qu'est'Ce 
que c'est qu'il dit ? or even than Qu' est-ce qu'il dit ? 

Qu" est-ce que vous voulez ? 
or 

Que voulcz-vous ? 

Qfi^est-ce que vous dites ? 
or 

Que dites- vous? 

Qu’ est-ce que vous deinandez ? 
or 

Qne demaudez vous? 

Est-ce-que son pere est au logis ? \ 

or > Is his father at home ? 

Son pere est il au logis ? ) 

Est-ce que sa soeur est a I’ccole ? I 

or Is his sister at school ? 

Sa soeur est elle k I’ecolc ? ) 

The latter form, in each of these, is said to be the 
one ])referable.] 

349. I will now give you an Exercise with a great 
variety of questions; and before I close it, I will in- 
troduce negatives as well as interrogatives, and both in 
abundance. Go through this Exercise with great care; 


■ What do you want, or wisli ? 
• What do you say ? 

What do you ask for ? 
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and if you make a tokii'aldy correct translation of it, 
you may truly say that you know something of tlio 
French language. 


EXERCISE XI. 

1. Are you talking to the gentlemen about the house ? 

2. Did the army march this morning I 

3. Will the carpenter come to-morrow ? 

4. Why will he not come directly I 

5. Was the house on fire when you were in town ? 

6. Does not Richard come to-night ? 

7 Did he strike you ? 

8. Did they take away your coach .and hbrses ? 

9. Did you think of that ? 

10. Is that your book ? Yes, it is. 

11. Is that your brother ? Y'es, it is. 

1 2. Do you talk of her very often ? 

13. Does he go in search of the mi'rchandise that lie 

has lost ? 

14. Will tliey pay us what they owe us ? 

15. Will they have paid us wlien they have paid ten 

])ounds more ? 

10. Would they have thought of it ] 

17. Has he any of it left! 

18. Do you give it to me ? 

19. Did she tell it to him ? 

20. Did he not tell it to her ? 

21. Will they speak of it to you ? 

22. I g(it up in the morning? 

23. I do not get up. 

24. Do I get up ? 

25. Do T not get up ? 

20. Does ho not get up early ? 
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27. Have you not told it to me It 

28. Had she told it to him ? 

29. Will they have paid it to usi 

30. Would he have sj)olveii of it to you ? 

31. Did you seek for your money in his box ? 

32. bid you find some of it there ? 

33. Will they not stiike and hurt you ? 

34. Does he not speak of it to them 'i 

33. Would he not have done you great injury ? 

36. Do you not give it to me ? 

37. Do you not apply yourself to the French ? 

38. Did she not tell it to him ? 

39. Will tlic}^ not give it to us ^ 

40. Will he not speak of it to you ? 

41. Have you not told it to me 1 

42. Had slie not told it to him ? 

43. Does corn grow well in that land ? 

44. Are not the trees very line in the woods of 

America ? 

45. No: they are not veiy line in all j)arts of the 

country. 

46. But the plains are veiy large, are they not ? 

47. Would he not have spoken of it to you 

48. Would not Thomas come, if you were to send f(jr 

him ? 

49. Are the pheasants and hares all de.stroyed 1 

50. No : but a great many of them have been caught. 

51. I do not tell you not to go thither. 

52. I did not tell you not to sj)cak of it. 

53. Not to talk too much of one’s-self. 

54. I have told him not to pay more than twenty 

pounds. 

55. Is he not a captain, or a colonel ? 
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/>0. "Will th(^ fl('ot go to Jamaica ? 

57. Do you not tliink that it will be fine ? 

58. You have great estates, not to mention your ready- 

moncy. 

59. Will John not be there sooner than will be neces- 

sary ? 

GO. I do not tliink that he will. 

61. Do you see nothing at all in it? 

C2. lfa^4 he not said a word to you about the matt<a- ? 
G3. Do you not fear that the money will come too late ? 
G 1. Did they see nobody going that way ? 

G5. Have tlTe labourers but little to eat and diink ? 

GG. Is not that the poorest man who Infc the least to 
eat and to wear ? 

G7. They will never forgive him iinh ss he ask pardon 
of them. 

C8, Is not mine a very pretty room ? 

G9. Is not this Plxercise a very long one ? 

70. It is veuy long, but, I hope, not more long than 
useful. 
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LETTER XXL 

SYNTAX OF IMPBRSONALS. 
jMy dear Richard, 

350. You must now go back to paragraph 13G. 
There I have explained the nature of the I fnjyersonals. 
You must read from that paragraph to 141 very at- 
tentively. Pray observe, that what I am now going to 
say you \vilj[ be able to understand but very im- 
perfectly, unless you first go back and read very 
attentively the paragraphs just mentioned. 

351. There are, then, four principal Impersonals; 
that is to say, il y a, il est or c'est, il faut, and il 
FAIT. Let us take them one by one. 

352. Il Y a answers to our there is^ or there are; and 
tome; as: 

I'here is a hawk on the tree, | Up a un fancon snr Varhre, 

'Hiere are hii ds in the nest, j il y a des oncaux cknis le nvt. 

Some men like tiiat, i il y a des hommes qui ahnevt cehi. 

Some of them did not like it, I il y en tfvint qui ve I'uimnieut j‘ is. 

There Avill be ten bushels of wheat, il y aura dix huisseaux de hie. 

This impersonal changes its form to ex])ress time and 
mode; but not for any other purpose. You st in tlie 
above (examples, the present il y a, the past il y 
and the future il y aura. 

353. We, in speaking of distances from jdace to 
place, make use of it is; as, it is twenty-six miles 
from London to Windsor. The French, in such cases, 
make use of il y a, and say, il y a vingt-six milles de 
Londres a Windsor; which is, mind, literally speak- 
ing, it there has twenty-six miles from London to 
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'Wiiulsor. And tliis is just as reasonable as to say it 
is; for one iniglit ask, wliat is ? What do you moan 
by til is it 1 

354. The same rule applies to our i^ is, wluai eni- 
jiloyed to designate a space of time ; as, it is four months 
since I came hither; il y a quatre mois que je suis ici. 
When we speak of something that happened some time 
ago, the French answer our phrase by il y a and tlie 
present time of the verb ; as : 

Tlint tree was planted fifty years ago^ \lly a cinquante am quo cct arbro est 

1 pluhtc. 

355. In questions where we begin with hot/j long, or 
how far, and then proceed with our i^ it; in these 
cases the French begin with comhien; that is, hoio 
'/n9ich or how many. You know that how is conuaent, 
and tliat far is loin; but you must not, when yon go 
to Franc<*, and are on the road from Calais to Paris, 
and want to know how far you have to go to get to St. 
Olliers; you must not, in this case, say to the person 
to whom you address yourself, comment loin (how far), 
but comhien (how much, or liow many). Thus it is, 
too, with regard to space of time, and with regard to 
numbers. And mind, wdien a question is asked, the 
ordc'r of tlie words of the impersonal is reversed. It is 
y a-t-il, and not il y a. You see that tlie t and the 
double hyphen are used here. You have seen the 
reason for this at the close of paragmph 345 ; at Avhich, 
however, you may now take another look. Take now 
a few (example’s : 

Jioit war.y cities are there in France? | Comhien de villes y a-t-if on France ? 
JJotc much sand is there in tlie cart? Comhien de sable ya-t-i/ diuisliiclmr- 

rette ? 

Jfmv far is it from this to St. Omers? Comhien y a-t-if. d’icl a St. Onier? 

JJow long is it since you began ? Comhien y a-i-il que vous uvez com- 

mence? 
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You see, then, the extensive use of this Impersonal. 
It is constantly on the tongue of those who speak 
French. Great cai^ must be taken to give it its 
proper place m the sentence. That place is diifei'cnt 
under different circumstances; but attention will very 
soon make you master of the matter. 

35G. Il est, or c’est. Look at paragraph 321. I 
bad there, in speaking of the Demonstrative Pronoun 
re, to explain to you the reason of this cest; but I then 
refonvd you to this place for instructions as to th(5 
manner of using cest. Literally, il est means it is, and 
cest (tliat is, ce est) means this is, as f have before 
shown. In %omo cases they may, as impersonal V(‘rl)s, 
be made use of indifferently; b\it in other cases they 
cannot. The .sense will, in a great measure, instruct 
us wh(?n one is to be used, and when the other; but 
tliis maybe alway.s i*elied on, that when the impei’sonal 
can be translated into English by t/i((^, this, or iv/iat, 
tlie French must be cest, and not il est; as : 

I’hat is what ploase^ me, | c eat ce, (jui me. plait. 

This is what I thought, ! cest ce (/ue je pensais. 

And not il est cela, and il est ce que. 

.3o7. When the noun which the impersonal rtTers to 
is not a person, and when there is no adjective followed 
by a V(*ib coining next aftta* the impersonal, or when 
the word tlnnrj is, under any circumstance.s, exjjrcsscd 
in th(^ sentence, cest, and not il est, is to be used. But, 
if tliero be an adjective so coming directly aft<‘r tJie 
impersonal, and if the word thimj be not mentioiu d 
in tlie .sentence, il e.st is u.sed. 

[Note. — One cannot in a few words fully explain 
wlnai to use the one and wlien the otht'r, il est or cest. 
But, ill the first place, it may be said that il est, used 
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impersonally, applies only to things or circumstances, 
as distinguished from persons, while e'est applies to all 
things, persons included. Thus the Fvench say, e'est 
Thom me qui, it is the man who; e'est I’arbre qui, it is 
the tree which ; e’est moi, toi, lui, elle, nous qui, it is I, 
thou, he, she, we who.^ But il est, in accordance with 
the rule stated in the foregoing paragraph, applies only 
in such cases as the following, where the use of il and 
that of ce will he s^en contrasted : 


Il est impossible de connaitro 
tout le inonde, 

(j'est line chose^m possible, 

Oui, ce serait impossible, 

Il ctnit defendu d’eu parlor, 

C'Cfait soil frerc qui m’eu a parle, 

1 1 est h croire quo cela arrivera, 

Cest dc'jU de fait, 

11 est (ucheux do devoir vous 
quiucr, 

C'est fadicux, mais cest votre 
faute, 

1 1 est atircable d entendre chanter 
les oiseaux, 

Non .seulenicnt agreable ; cest 
dclicieux, 


It is imfiossible to know every- 
body. 

It is a thing impossible.’ 

Yes, it would b« impossible. 

It was forbidden to speak of it. 

It was his brother who spoke to 
me of it. 

It is to be believed that that will 
happen. 

It is already the fact. 

It is unfortunate to have to leave 
you. 

It is unfortunate, but it is your 
fault. 

It is agreeable to hear the birds 
sing. 

Not oiilv agreeable ; it is ddight- 
ful. 


Wliat is hero expressed by il may be considered as 
sonietliing men'ly sup])Osed, or in con1;em}>lation, 
because the il is connected in meaning with nothing 
but the phrases, de connattre tout le monde, d'en parler, 
(pic ccld (irrii'vrctj and so on. But the cc (this, that, or 
it), wliich is a demonstrative jiroiioun, jioints to the dif- 
ferent persons or things as having actual existence, so 
far at least as this, that they stand ideiitilicd by a noun 
or pronoun, or are recognized subjects of previous 
X 
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remark. One thing helping to explain the difference 
is, that where the ce is used we might, instead, often 
use tlie word„ce^a; oiii, cela est impossible; cela eat 
deja de fait; cela est delicieux.] 

338. This impersonal is sometimes used instead of 
il y a; but in this case il est is used ; and not e'est: as, 
it est des gens qui ne sont jamais contens; there are 
people lio are nev^er contented. We may say, also, d 
y a des gens qui ne sont jamais contens. But mind, 
you cannot ahoays use il est for il y a. It is only when 
the noun referred to is a pluml, and of a general and 
indefinite character, like gens. [Grammarians differ as 
to the use of il est in place of il y a. Ciiambaud calls 
it an elegance to write, Il est des amities veritables, 
there are true friendships (instead of il y a). Some con- 
demn this altogether, except with a negative, as: il 
71 est rien qui mo plaise da vantage, there is nothing that 
pleases me more; il it est rien tel que d’avoir du 
boidieur, there is nothing lik(i having good fortune.] 
And mind, you cannot employ cast to supply the place 
of il y a. 

359. Il er<fj and not c’c.sV, is used in speaking of por- 
tions of time as counted by the clock, or as relating to 
the differcait times of the day. Tlie French do not say 
it is twelve d clock (which is a very odd plii-ase), l>ut, it is 
twelve hfifirs. They say, it is one hour, it is turn hovrs, 
and so on. Now, in saying this, they do not use vest, 
but il est; thus, il est une heitre, il est deux heaves. But, 
in answer to questions relating to time, cest may be 
use<l. Win'll we ask what it is o’clock, they say, (pielle 
heuro cst-ill and not quelle heuro est-ce ? 

300. I noticed in the rules on the articles, that wo 
say, he is a captain, she is a mantua-makci*, and so on ; 
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and that tVie French say, he is captain, she is mantua- 
maker, without the article. In these cas( s they use 
the personal pronoun de and d; but if Jbhe French use 
the article, they use dest 

361. In all other cases cest may be, and indeed 
ought to be, used. Tliis impersonal may be used in 
the plural of tlie verb of the third person. It may, 
indeed, be also used in the singular of that person ; but, 
it is used in the plvii*al also j as : 

(Test les loups qiii out tue les moutons. 

Ce sont les loups qui ont tue les moutons. 

But in interrogations the impersonal adheres, in all 
eases, to the third person singular of the verb to he; as : 

Est-ce lea loups qui ont tud les moutons ? 

Est-ce le loup qti’on a attrape? 

362. Il FAUT comes next. This impersonal, like 
most other good and useful things, is to be rendered 
available to us only by great labour and attention. I 
<*xplaiiied the source and the nature of it in partigraph 
139. I am now about to explain to you the manner 
of using it. But I must beg you to road that para- 
graph very attentively. If I did not suj)pose that you 
would do this, I should repeat the whole of it again 
here ; for that which I am now going to say is nothing, 
that is, it will be of no use, unless you first read that 
paragraph with grinxt care. 

303. You see, then, that no two things can be more 
unlike than the two languages are in this respect. 
The il fant consists of tlie pronoun that answcu’s to our 
it^ and of a part of tlie verb to he necessary; and, taken 
tog<ither, tliey answer to our must, but in some cases 
to a, great deal more than our must. For instance, 
faul-il aller chez-lui ? Is it necessary to go to his 
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Louse ? Then, our must cannot be translated literally 
into French. I musty we must, and the like, cannot be 
expressed in Fu'cnch at all, if they stand thus without 
other words. I must go. To answer to this, the 
French say, il faut que faille; that is, it is necessary 
that I goy or, / am obliged to go, or, there is com^mlsion 
for my going. 

36k And mind, this il faut applies to all persons 
and all things : to me, to you, to him, to her, to it, and, 
in short, to all nouns and pronouns. It states that 
there is necessity y or obligation: then comes the noun or 
pronoun representing the party obliged; then comes 
the statement of what the necessity or obligation is to 
produce; as: 


Il faut quejefassey 
Il faut que vans fassiez, 
Il faut qiCil fassey 
Il faut quails fassenty 
Il fuut que nous fassionsy 


I mu8t make, 
you must make, 
he must make, 
they must make, 
we must make. 


There is, in these cases, always a que, you see, coming 
after the il faut; and you have seen the reason of this 
before. The French words, being literally translated, 
mean : it is nccessaiy that 1 make, and so on; and quCy 
in this case, means that, 

365. But it is not thus in all cases; for there is no 
que when il faut is followed by the infinitive of the 
verb; as, il faut oiler; it is necessary to go. Mind, the 
infinitive is often used thus in French to answer to 
English plirases in which the verb is not in the infini- 
tive; as: 

/one must do one’s duty. 

11 faut faire son devoiVy < we must do our duty. 

I they must do their (iuty. 

And, in many cases, the phrase may take this turn in 
English : one’s duty must be done. 
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366. Where we, in English, express a ward of some- 
thing the French sometimes make use of the verb avoir ^ 
followed by hcsoin (want) and de; as, I. ward a stick» 
j’ai hcsoin d'un baton. This French phrase litemlly is, 
/ have ward of a stick And this is an expression in 
great use. 

.TVii hesoin d’or, | I want some gold. 

Vous aviez hesoin <i’unc chaise, | you wanted a chair. 

Ils auront hesoin r^uiie brouette, they will want a wheelbarrow. 

Now mind, il faut is, in many cases, made use of in- 
stead of avoir hesoin de. But then the phrase must 
take a different form, and the pronoun must be in the 
objective case; as: 

Il vie faut (le Tor, | I want some gold. 

Il vovs falhiit unc chaise, I you wanted a chair. 

11 levr fauclra une brouette, | they will want a wheelbarrow. 

Pay great attention to this turn t>f the phrase ; for it 
is ill those seemingly little matters that much of the 
most useful part of your study lies. 

367. Sometimes we ex])ross nxint by the use of the 
passive verb; that is to say, by the passive participle of 
to want and the verb to he ; a.s, men arc wanted to make 
an army, Ifore il faid is the expression; as, il faut 
dcs homines pour fairc une armce. 

Pour fiiirc la guerre il fiiut do I’argent, | To make war there must be money. 

368. When we speak of the manner of doing a 
thing, or of the manner of being, or of the manner of 
eonducting one’s-self, and employ, in phrases of this 
descri[)tion, omjht or should; as, you do not know what 
you ought; in these cases the French employ il faut; as: 

You work as you ought, vous trimiiUez comine il faut. 

'J'lioy do not write as they should, i/s v\'crivcnf pas cnnime il faiiL 
They do what they ought, its font ce tpi ilfaut. 

I have what I ought to have, fai ce qf il vie fauL 
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Comme il /aid means, also, as it is necessary to he, as it 
is proper to he, and hence come the expressions, dcs 
gens comme une femme comme il faut, and so 

on ; which mean, respectable people, a respectable v)oman; 
or, literally, people as they ought to be, a woman as she 
ought to he. 

369. Il FAiT i^i the last of these impersonal verT)s. 
Literally it means, it makes. This is an expression so 
different in its nature from that by which we effect 
the same purposes, that it is necessary to notice it; 
though this impersonal is not of very extensive use. 
It is nearly cpnfined to phnises relating to the weather, 
or the stated the air and sky, or that of the ground 
as affected hy the ehements. We say, for instance, it 
is fine weather; the French say, fait beau temps; 
that is, it makes fine weather; for temiys is v)eather iis 
well as time. Thus, they say : 


Ilfait froid, 
Il fait chuud, 
11 fait joiir, 
Ilfait sombre, 


it is cold, 
it is hot. 
it is li^ht. 
it is dark. 


Il fait is used in some other cases, when the English it 
is relates to one’s being well or ill off with respect to 
circumstances of place; but this is rather a liberty than 
otherwise. As to rain, tliere is the verb and the noun, 
pleuvoir and pluie; and it is the same with hail and 
snow. However, the French frequently say, tomber 
(to fall) de la pluie, de la grUe, de la neige: and they 
even put il fait before these nouns, as well as before 
the adjectives jour and nuit, light and dark, not day 
and night. 

370. Now, before I give you the exercise on these 
iMPEiisoNAL Verbs, I ought to observe, that evcj-y 
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phrase may be called an Impersonal^ if it be the nomi- 
native, and if there be no noun to which the it relates; 
as, it mits well to ride on horseback. Here is no noun 
that the it refers to; or, at least, there is no noun that 
you can name. The verb valoir (to be woi*th) is one 
of those which is often used in the impersonal form, 
and it is in great use. Emjdoyed in this way, it 
answers to our is better^ was better^ is not so goody and 
the like; as: 


It is better, 

It was belter, 

It will be better, 

It is not so good as, 

It was not so good as, 

It will not be so good as, 


il vaut mieux. 
il vahth 7)iu u.e. 
il vaudra mieux. 
il ne vmit pms tant que. 
il ne valnit ffls tant que^ 
il ne vaudra pas tant que. 


Tills is, tlien, a word of great consequence. The 
French, you see, say, it is loorth better, and not, it is 
better. And we sometimes say, in English, that one 
thing is better loorth a pound than another is worth a 
penny. Yoti know this verb well ; you have it fully 
conjugated at paragraph 237 ; tind you have it in 
your table of irregular verbs on your card. From this 
verb comes the appellation of Yaurien, which means 
a good-for-nothing person. This verb, used as imper- 
sonal, answers also to our worth while, the French 
using peine instead of while; thus, it is not icorth while, 
il lie vaut pas la jiciue; that is, it is not worth the 
trouble or labour. 


EXERCISE Xll. 

1. It is fine weather in that country almost all the year. 

2. Last autumn it was very bad weather in America. 

3. In that country it rains almost continually. 

4. They say that at Lima it never rains at alL 
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5 . There are seven acres of land, and six ver}^ fine 

houses. 

6. There is a. great quantity of mud at the bottom of 

the pond. 

7. There is a great variety of peaches. 

8. There are many of them in tliat garden. 

9. Tliere are wood-buds and fruit-buds. 

10. There was a terrible out-cry in the town. 

11. If it be stone-fruit trees that yo.u have to prime. 

12. There are many of them there. 

13. You must examine, and be sure whether there be 

a good wood-bud 

14. See that Jhere is no corner lost, and no plat that 

remains un cropped. 

15. Yo\i must not let any of them come in. 

16. We want fine weather for the harvest. 

17. I want friends to assist me in so great an enterprise. 

18. To got good corn and meat there must be good 

land. 

1 9. Plenty of manure and good tillage are necessary to 

produce good hops. 

20. There were twenty; the whole of the twenty were 

wanted, but they left us only seven. 

21. This is ail act that we must never forgot. 

22. It was his servant wdio told it them. 

23. There w(;ro sixty houses knocked down by the 

cannon-ball. 

24. It is better to remain as you are for a few months. 

25. It is a great deal better to be poor and healthy 

than rich and unhcaltliy. 

26. It is very bad to travel when you arc not well. 

27. It is very painful to be obliged to leave you in your 

present state. 
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28. lie is an honest man. He is a knave. 

29. He is honest. He is knavish. She is good and 

wise. , 

30. It was your father who gave you that diamond. 

31. Was it they who did so much mischief in tlio 

village ? 

32. It was they who cut down the trees and set fire to 

the houses. 

33. No : it was she. that ordered it to bo done. 

34. I do not know that it was she who gave the order. 

35. My uncle has been dead these forty yeai*s. 

30. I have lived here for more than twenty years. 

37. It is seventeen miles from this place to that. 

38. How far is it from this to the top of the mountain '! 

39. How long will it be before you come back! 

40. How many oxen are in the park? 

11. And how many of them ai’e tluTO in the stable? 

42. P(‘oplc must have children to be able to feel for 

par('nts. 

43. Has there not been a very long debate to-night? 

44. Has there ever been a longer one? 

45. There is ‘only that whicli is not useful. 

46. Are there any vineyards in this country ? 

47. No; there are not any that I k up w of. What! 

are there none ? 

48. It is the finest land that ever vras seen; but the 

climate is bad. 

49. It is about four miles, and I suppose that we can 

get to it about nine o'clock. 

50. Will it be dark IxTore we can get to it? No; for 

it is light now till past nine. 

51. It is V(‘ry dirty since the last rain ; and it seems as 

if it would rain again before to-morrow night. 
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32. It has been a very tine ilay to-tlay. 

33. Do you believe that ? Is there any one that believes 
. it? Is^ there any one of them who does not de- 

sj)ise the man who says it? 

I must not dismiss this subject without a remark or 
two u])on the nature of the Iinpci-sonals. In iny 
English Grammar, I contended that Dr. LowTir, jMu. 
Lindley Murray, and others, were in error in su])- 
posing that plural nouns and pronouns ought ncrer to 
he phircd after our IT, used as an impersonal. I gave 
an instance in this phrase : “It is the dews and shoivers 
“ wliich 7nali:e the grass grow.” I contended that it was 
proper, because the verb is did not relate to dews and 
showers; but to IT, wdiich it meant, if well looked into, 
a state of things. Now, it is the same in Krench; for 
we say, “c’est les lo%ips qui tuent Ics nioutons.” 1 , in 
my Graynniar, paragraph 60, eontendt‘cl, that tliougli 
there was no visible noun to which the it related, 3 ^^'. 
tliat there would be found to be a noun understood, if 
the matter were well looked into. I took as an in- 
stance, will rain;*^ and T said that the'^full meaning 
was this: STATE OF things called rain, will re.” 

In consulting the work of Monsieur Restaut, I lind 
him agri'cing with me as to this matter. He takes the 
instance of “/7 plcntf and he says, that tli<) full mean- 
ing is, ‘'QUELt^UE CHOSE qui est la pluie est.” The 
utility of this explanation is great : for it gives you tiLC 
reason for using nouns and pronouns in the plural after 
it is, it was, it will he, and so forth; and to do a thing 
well with a reason is a great deal better than to do it 
well without a reason. We say, in English, it is they 
who write. BisiiOP Lowtu sa 3 ’'s that this is not correct. 
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No? Wliat 'will ho put, then? The French, however, 
settle the question for us; for they stiy, c’est eux qui 
ecrivent; c’est les loups qui tuent les moutons. .[In 
practice, the French here use the verb either in the 
singular or in the plural, with tlie plural noun or pro- 
noun, as already shown in the example in paragraph 
3G1 : e'est (or ce sont) eux; e'est (or ce sont) les lo'upsJ] 
[Note. — There are several verbs, besides those her() 
paiticularly mentioned, which are constantly used as 
im personals. These arc referred to in paragraph 370. 
The most imj[)ortant of them arc the following: 


Aoir dk, 

Akkivkr, 

CoNVKNIR, 

Importer, 

Paraitur, 

Semri.ku, 

SuFFIRE, 


to have to do vrith, or affect. 

to happen, or com# to pasa. 

to bec(»me, or be 

to matter, or be of consequence. 

to appear. 

to seem. 

to .Niillice, or be 


These, like the verb etre, are used with il in tlio third 
person ; as : il s'cKjit de la vie, it is a question of life ; 
il arrive quelque fois, it sometimes hapi)eus ; il me cou- 
vieiit, it is fit, or proper for me; and so on.] 
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SYNTAX OF ADJECTIVES. 

My DEATi Richard, 

371. I went, in the Etymology, very fully into the 
subject of adjectives. You will now read wliut I there 
said. You will find it between paragraphs 101 and 
111, both inclusive; and you must read those ten over 
now with great care ; because, if you do not, you cannot 
well understand the matter now about to be addressed 
to you. In those paragraphs I very fully described 
the nature and properties and offices of this part of 
speech ; I described its changes for the puri)Osc of ex- 
prt'ssing (jender and number and comparinon; I gave 
the rules for the making of these changes; and I told 
you that you would learn from the Syntax how to ] lace 
adjectives in sentences, which, as I then told you, is a 
matter of some importance. However, there arc other 
things to attend to now besuhis the proper placing of 
the adjoetK’es. 

372. You have seen that adjectives change their 
form to express gender and number. That is all, how- 
ever; for they have no change to express person, time, 
case, or mode. Thercfoi*e, this is not a part of speech 
so full of difficulties as the pronoun and the verb. 
There arc two things to attend to in using the adjec- 
tive; first, to see that it agrees in number and gender 
with the noun to wdiich it redates; and, next, to see 
that it be put in its proper vlace. As to the agreement, 
enough was said in the Etymology, except witli rt‘gard 
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to one or two particular cases, wliicli I ara now aLoufc 
to notice. Tlie adjective is put in the i^hiralj tljou^di 
it relate to a singular noun, wlien that noun is a iu)un 
of nmllitude and followed by a plural noun in the 
possessive case ; as : 

La plnpart des dames furent I The greater part of the ladies 
malhcureusest | were unhappy, 

and not 

La plnpart des dames fui mat- i The greater jiart of the ladies 
hfMieusc^ I was unhappy. 

If plnpart Ij^id not been followed by des dames (the 
noun in the possessive case), the adjectiv^e must have 
been in the singular : 

La plnpart fut malheureuse. 

and not 

La plnpart furent nialheureuses. 

Another of the exceptions alluded to above, is this: 
adjectives arc put in the plural when tliey relate to 
moi'e titan one. slngidar nonn. To be sure; for two or 
more singulars make a plural ; as, llichard et Thomas 
sont maladeSj and not malade. This is the general 
ride; but when there arc two singular nouns to which 
th(^ adji?ctivc relates, and when these nouns have the 
same, or nearly the same, meaning, writers sometimes 
put the adjective in the singular. 1 merely mention 
this because it is a liberty that writers take; but I do 
not recoiiimcnd you to take it. You may say: 

Un gout et un discerncment ex- j An excellent taste and discern- 
cellcnty 1 meat. 

' But it is better to say, 

Un goht et nil discernement excel lens. 

As to agreenumt in gender j you must observe, that, if 
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there be more than one noun to which tlic adjective 
relates, and if they be of different genders, the adjective 
must be })ut in the masmline; as : 

La vache et le bauf sont bans 1 The cow and (he ox are (food. 
(not honnes)j | 

But, if there be two or more nouns, one or more of 
whicli is a feminine, and if in such a case a feuiinino 
noun come immediately before the adjective, the ad- 
jective is, or at least may be, put in the feminine; as : 

Le boeuf et la vache blanche I The white ox and cow. 

(not bl(incs), I 

And, observe, the adjective is put in the singular, too, 
in tliis case, tliough there are two noum going before it. 
However, as it certainly would not be incorrect to say, 
le boiuf et la vache hlaacs, I should employ that 
])hrase instead of the other. These exceptions, though 
worthy of notice, are but mere trifles. "Nino hundred 
and ninety-nine times out of every thousand, the 
adjective must agree in number and gender with the 
noun or nouns to which it obviously relates. 

373. Care must, therefore, be taken^ to put the 
adjective in its in'oper 'place. You have, -as you have 
alrc'ady been taught, first to take car(‘ that your 
afljective agree in gender and number witli its noun. 
The next thing is the proper place for the adjeetive. 
You are speaking of a cow, for instance. You want 
to say, in French, that she is brown. You know tliat 
the singular numl;cr of the adjective is without an s; 
you know also, that the feiniuiri(i of this adjective is 
brune, there being an e added to hrun. But, you do 
not know where to put this adjective. You do not 
know whether it be to come before or after, the noun 
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vache. OLsorvc, then, that adjcctivfis which exprc'ss 
colours are put after the noun; as, vache bruue. 

Also those that express nationality ; as, du drap 
A nglais. 

Also those that express skajje; as, chapeau rond. 

Also those that express the qualities or condition 
of the elements, or that relate to any natuial 
productions; as, de Teau froide. 

Also those which end in ic, ique^ and if; as, uii 
verhe yasslf 

Also those ending in able; as, un etat miserable. 
[Though some of these may eitlnfi* follow or 
])recede; as, une personne aimahley or une aim- 
able j)crsonne.] 

Also those ending in esque, ile^ ide; as, une piece 
burlesque. 

Also the participles when they arc used as ad- 
jectives; as, un homme respectk [Or when they 
arc d(;ri^'ed from the verb; as, un ouvrage 
divertlssant.^ 

m 

374. Adjectives put before the noun are all those of 
number; ns, ? 4 ?jcportc, six carosscs; \g premier hourg, le 
sec.ood vilhi.go. The Koyal style, indeed, makes Henry 
the Fourth, J.ouis the Fighteenth, and so on. [It should 
be noticed that in speaking of Sovereigns, the French 
use the Cardinal number, and not the Ordinal, saying, 
Henri Quaire, and not Quatrieme ; Louis Dix-hnit, and 
not JHx-huitieme. So Avith the days of the month: it 
‘must be le trois de Mars, le quatre de Juin; and not le 
troisieme, le quatrieme: except with the first day, Avith 
Avhich the ordinal number, le premiery must be used. 
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txiul tlie second day, wliicli may bo called cither Ic deux 
or le second,] 

* Also pnniouns when they act the part of ad- 
jectives; as, chaque \)r\mc. 

Also the following ones of very common nsc: 
beaUj bon,. brave, clter, cMtif, rjrand, gros, jeune, 
joll, maavais, mediant, meilleur, moindre, 2)etlt, 
saint, vieax, vrai, 

3To. When there are two adjectives nsed with the 
same noun, you 7?iag sometimes put ' them before the 
noun ; but you cannot do Avrong in putting them after 
it. If thert? be more than two adjectives, tliey 7nust 
folhnv the noun. There are some exceptions to these 
rules; but these are of no importance. If you attimd 
Avell to the above, you will in a sliort time place your 
adjectives properly. 

37 G. So much for the placing of the adjectives. We 
have three more things to attend to i-i*lating to this 
j)art of .speech. The first of these is, that there are 
certain adjectives which, in French, require the pr(i- 
position de before the 7iext 7ioun, in^onouA, or injiaitive 
verb; us, capable de tout; capable (Mallei-. Then there 
are other adjectives Avhich require tlio ])reposition d 
before the next noun, pronoun, or infinitive; as, .sem- 
blablc a Tor. The.se adjectives are, howijver, too many 
in number to be inserted in a rule. If, at any time, 
you have a doubt about the matter, the Dictionary will 
put you right; f»)r it has the a, oi- the de, placed aftxa* 
those adjectives that require these prepositions aft(u* 
them. [Sec paragraph 431, and the Note at the mid 
of paragraph 4o4.] 

377. The next thing is, that adjectives of dimension 
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come before the words which express the measure, and 
not after those words, as ours do ; as : 

Une riviere large de trois cents pas, I a river three hundred paces feroad. 
line tour haute de soixante pieds, | a tower sixty feet high. 

The French, however, have other modes of expressing 
dimensions. They put the noun instead of the adjec- 
tive ; une riviere qui a trois cents pas de largeur. Thus 
they make use of longueur and of hautenr, leaving out 
the adjective altogether. However, this is no very 
important matter : one exercise of a dozen sentences is 
quite enough to prevent you from ever making a mis- 
take in the ifse of these words of dimension. 

378. Lastly comes comparison; but thaf has been so 
fully explained before, in the paragraphs from 101 to 
111, and again more recently in the use of que and 
molns and plus with the negatives, that it would be, I 
hope, a waste of time to say anything more upon the 
subject of comparison. 

EXEKCISE XIII. 

1. The tower is four hundred and forty feet liigli. 

2. Your roqpi is twenty feet long and ten wide. 

3. A square field and a high gate. 

4. A saucy, lazy, and foolish man. 

5. A young and fine ox, and a pretty little dog. 

G. He is a great deal older than she is. 

7. You are not so tall as he by a great deal. 

8. They have more than six thousand acres of land. 

9. This is a very bad hat; the worst I ever had in 

my life. 

10. This is a better day than yesterday: but this is 

cold and miserable enough. 

1 1. This is the worst road I ever saw. 

Y 
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12. That is the greatest rogue that exists. 

1 3. Have you many bottles of wine in your cellar ? 

14. Crivc him a little wine and a few grapes. 

15. I have not much oil, but I have a great many 

olives. 

1 6. Has he not many horses and a great deal of hay ? 

17. Give me a few nuts, and bring a little of that 

sugar. 

1 8. Ho is equally zealous in a good and in a bad cause. 

19. Sixty thousand pounds for an estate and household 

goods. 

20. One thousand eight hundred and twenty-four. 

21. London,' fourth of June, one thousand eight hun- 

dred and twenty-four. 

22. George the Fourth and Charles the Tenth reign at 

this time. 

23. I like an open enemy better than a seci-et ora*. 

24. You are unwortliy of honour and distinction. 

25. He was overjoyed at seeing lier arrive. 

20. Th6*y arc perfectly free/rom blame on that account. 

27. He is fit for any sort of business. 

28. They are given to all sorts of mischic^f. 

29. We are subject to a legal jjrocess for your neglect. 

30. He is a man very much esteemed in tliat country. 

31. She is a French woman, he is an Englishman, she 

is an American woman. 

32. A French hat, an English coat, an Anuu-ican slioe. 

33. A black hat, a blue coat, white shoes. 

34. White as .snow, black as the chimney, heavy as lead. 

35. You are taller than he by two indices. 

36. I do not think that he is so tall as she. 

37. They are the most wicked of all mankind. 

38. It is the most unjust and most abominable of acts. 
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It slioukl be noticed that there are some adjectives 
which have one sense when placed before the nouu, 
and another sense when placed after it; as, nn liomme 
ho7inUe, means a dvil or well-behaved man; but un 
houiiete homme, means an honest man. Un grand 
hoimne, means a man of great merit; but un homme 
grand, means a man of a great size. Une femme sage, 
means a sensible and modest woman; but une sage 
femme, means a midwife. ‘However, there are very few 
adjectives that vary their meaning tlius, and you will 
find little difficulty in the use of tlnun. It is, never- 
theless, a matter not to be disregarded. I know of no 
adjectives that thus change their meaning* except bon, 
commu)i, mauvais, brave, certain, cruel, fv/rieux, galant, 
gentil, grand, gros, honnHe, pauvre, plaisant, sage, vilain. 
There are some words, which some persons call adjec- 
tives, which are indeclinable; that is, which do not 
change their form to express number and gender. 
But these are, in fact, adverbs, and not adjectives : they 
t'xpress place, time, or manner, and not gualiiy or 
characteristic mark. 
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LETTER XXIIL 

SYNTAX OF VEBBS. 

My dear Richard, 

379. This, as you have been before told, is the most 
important of all the parts of speech. There can, as I 
have observed in my English Grammar^ be no sentenco^ 
there can be no sense in words, unless there be a verhy 
•either expressed or understood. Each “of the other 
pai-ts of sj^eech may alternately be dispensed with, but 
the verb never can. This being the case, you will, I 
hope, set about the study of this Letter with an un- 
common degree of resolution to be industrious and 
attentive. 

380. You must, that you may have the whole sub- 
ject clearly before you, that you may not drop abr\ij)tly 
into the middle of it, go back to paragraph 3G, where 
I have described the nature and character and functions 
of the verb, and shown how it differs from other parts 
of speech. You must then go to i)aragraph 112, and 
read from that to paragraph 141 inclusive. When 
you have done that, and in a very attentive manner, 
cast your eye over the Conjugations; and then come to 
the subject of the present letter. 

381. The parts of the Grammar which I have here 
refeiTed to, teach you what a verb is, distinguish it 
from other parts of speech, show you all the variations 
of form to which it is liable, tell you how it changes 
that form to fit itself to divers circumstances; but 
it remains for me to tell you something about the 
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mannor of using it in sentences, something about that 
concord and that government, which I mentioned in 
paragraph 247 ; something about when verb k to 
be used in this number, and when in that number ; 
when in this person, and when in that ; when in this 
time, and when in that; and when in this mode, and 
when in that. I shall, therefore, place my matter 
under four heads: first. The Number and Person, be- 
cause they depend one on the other; second, The 
Times ; third, The Modes; fourth, The Partidiiles, 

3S2. THE NUMBER AND PERSON. The verb 
must have a noun or a pronoun used with it. The 
verb speaks of an action, a feeling, or a sfate of being 
of some person or thing; therefore there must be a 
noun or a pronoun to express that person or thing; 
and, whatever person and number that noun and pro- 
noun may be in, the verb must be in the same person 
and number. This is what is called agreement, or 
concord. The ploughmen in Hampshire invariably 
say, they walhs, and the like; and it is very curious 
that those of Norfolk and Suffolk as invariably say, 
he walk, and the like. The illiterate country people in 
France say, jallons and favons. This is not to be 
expected from any person who has ever looked into a 
book; but, in wiiting French, we English people must 
take care, or else we shall fall into very gross errors of 
this sort. 

383. When two or more nouns, or pronouns, are the 
nominative of the same verb, the verb is in the plural 
number, though each of the nouns and pronouns be in 
"the singular number. They are taken together, and 
thus they make a plural, and, of course, the verb must 
be in the plural ; as : 
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Le cheval, le bouc, et Ic chien ^taient dans Vccnr*®, 

The horse, the goat, and the dog were in tlie stable. 

3/54. In French, as in English, two nouns or pro* 
nouns, with ou (or) between them, take the verb in 
the singular, because the or, though it connect them on 
the paper and in speech, disjoins them in sense; as: 

Le seiglc ou Torge qui est dans le champ, 

The rye or the barley that i$ in the field. 

But in French, if the conjunction be not ou, the verb 
is generally in the plural ; as : 

Ni le seigle ni Torge ne se vendent cher. 

Neither the rye nor the barley tells dear. 

Here, you see, the verb is in the plural in French, and 
in the singular in English. If there be several nouns, 
which are nominatives of the verb, and if there be one 
or more of them in the plural number, the verb must 
be in the plural, though some of the nouns may be in 
the singular ; as : 

Le maitre ou ses gens viendraient demain, si. . . . 

The master or his people would come to-morrow, if. . . . 

This holds good in both languages; but if the last noun 
be in the singular, and be preceded by mais (but), the 
verb is put in the singular. This happens when there 
is non-seulement (not only), or some phrase of that 
meaning, in the former part of the sentence. It is, 
however, the same in both languages; and no error can 
well happen in the constructing of such sentences. 
But there is one difference in the two languages, re- 
specting the number of the verb, that must be care- 
fully attended to ; it is this ; we, in English, when wo 
use a noun of multitude, such as crowd, assembly, 'jmhlic, 
or any other, may, as we please, consider the noun as a 
singular or a plural, and of course we may use, as 
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relating to such noun, pronouns and verbs in the 
singular or in the plural. This cannot be done in 
French. Whatever the noun is, the pijDnoun and the 
verb must agi ee with it. Examples : 

I'he crowd made a great noise, La foule fesait un grand bruit. 

They were in the street, 1 

or, > Elle elait dans la rue. 

It was in the street, } 

The pubiic do not like that, Le public n^aime pas cela. 

They have rejected it, 

or, * > II l*a rejetd. 

It has rejected it, ) 

The Frencl^ adhere to this even in the use of the word 
people. They say, as we do, le peuple; but they always 
make the word a singula/r, and give it singular pro- 
nouns and verbs. We, on the contrary, cannot very 
well use these singulars with people^ though we, in 
s])eukiiig of a nation^ sometimes say, a people. In 
other cases we make use of plurals with tlie word 
people, and the French never do; as; 

The people are tired of being treated in that manner, 

Le peuple est las d'etre traits de la sortc. 

They will not be treated thus much longer, 

II ne sotilfrira pas qu’on le traite long-temps ainsi. 


The people have their follies; but they are not wicked, 

Le peuple a ses folios; inais il n'est pas incchanU 

Tims, you see, pronoun, verb, adjective, all are in the 
singular in French; and, in English, the two former 
are in the plural, and the latter has no change to 
(jxpress number. But there are some few exceptions 
to this ; and those you will find particularly dwelt on 
in the Syntax of the Relative Pronoun ^ paragraph 316; 
and in the Syntax of the Adjective, paragraph 372. 
You must now read both those paragraphs very care- 
fully over. Their contents belong to the numbers of 
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verbs, as well as to the heads under which they are 
placed. 

385. When, there are two or more pronouns, which 
are the nominative of the verb, and which are of dif- 
ferent persons^ the nominative must agree with the 
first person in preference to the second, and with the 
second in preference to the third. It is, however, the 
same in English; as, you and I are poor, vous et moi 
nous sommes pauvres. Mark, howeyer, the manner of 
forming these phrases in French. You see there is a 
pronoun more here in French than in English : 

Vous et mo\ noits irons k la campagne la semaine prochaine, 

You and I shall go to the country next week. 

Lui, Monsieur Lechamp, et moi nous nous en allons, 

He, Mr. Lechamp, and I are going away. 

Elle, vous et votre oncle vous alliez vous promener. 

She and you and your uncle were going to take a walk. 

Sentences of this sort may be turned thus : 

Nous irons k la campagne vous et moi la semaine prochaine, 
Vous alliez vous promener, elle, vous et votre oncle. 

However, the verbs are in the plural in both lan- 
guages ; and that is the main thing that you have to 
attend to here. I might, in the Letter on Personal 
Pronoun"^, have spoken of this maimer of using these 
pronouns ; but I thought it would be best here, when 
I came to speak of the agreement between the pro- 
noun and the verb. You see the additional pronoun 
is used to make all clear. Our mode of expression is 
not so unequivocal. Take an example : 

He, she, and I have been very ill. 

We understand this very well. We are almost sure 
that it is meant that all three have been sick ; but it 
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really is not a point beyond dispute. The French say, 
therefore : 

Lui, elle et moi nous avons trbs maltdes, 

He, she, and I we have been very ill. 

And, to a certainty, this is a better mode of expres- 
sion, because it is perfectly unequivocal. 

[Note. — The examples from M. Restaut which are 
given in paragi’aph 31G, touching the relative j)ronoun 
and the antecedent, should also be referred to in this 
place, because they equally have to do with the num- 
ber of the verb. They are the examples beginning 
with the names Cicero^ H^ghisochus^ Cthias, in which 
occur the verbs Ure^ trmailler^ and avoir. Cobbctt’s 
Grammar has been criticised for not condemning the 
use of the verb in the singular number in all such 
cases ; because while, in the first example, 

Cicero fut un de ceux qui furent^ 

the verb is rightly in the plural, as having relation to 
the pronoun ceux, it ought, in the other sentences 
given, to have been 

un de ceux qui travaillerent (and not travailla), 
un des*premiers qui aitnt (and not ait ) ; 

and for the same reason, namely, tliat these two latter 
verbs have relation to the ceux and the premiers. 

It has been said that to use the verb, as here, in 
the singular, is bad French, and that modern writers 
do not do it. No doubt it is strictly an error. Never- 
theless, it is frequently seen with Fi*ench writers to 
the present day. Rollin says, 

* “ Amasis est le seul des rois Amnsis is the only king of EgA’pt 

d’Egypte qui aiV conqub Pile who has subdued the file of 
de Cypre.” i Cyprus. 

Here it is clear that the verb is correctly in the 
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singular, there having been but the one king who sub* 
duedjAmasis. Yet we find Chateaubriand writing, 


Mon pelerinage au tombeau de 
Scipion est un de ceux qui a 
le plus satisfait mon coeur,*’ 


My pilgrimage to the tomb of 
Scipio is one of those which has 
most gratified my feelings. 


Properly, this should have been, in French as in Eng- 
lish, 

un de ceux qui out, | ont of those which havk, 


in the plural y and the error arises, obviously, from a 
certain degree of confusion which is occasioned by there 
being two antecedents, one singular ajnd the other 
plural, our thoughts being most engaged with the 
former of the two.] 

386. You will see that the verb is placed in the 
sentence much about in the same manner that ours is, 
when nouns are used with it : but when pronouns are 
used, very different is the manner of placing the 
French verb ; of which, indeed, you have seen instances 
enough. When tlie verb has a noun or nouns as its 
nominative, its place is, as in English, after tlie noun ; 
as, le mouton mange Therbe, Voiseau vole dans fair. 
Thus it is also in English. But, in both languages, 
when a sentence is thrown into the middle of the main 
sentence, the verb goes first; as : 

1 will not give it to you, said Richat'd, unless you come after it, 

Je ne vous le doniicrai pas, dU Richard^ k moins que vous ne venicz 
le chercher. 


This manner of using the verb is, in cases like this, 
the same in both languages. But the French some- 
times put the verb before the noun when we do not, 
especially after que (whom, which, or that) and comme 
(as): 

Le chien que m'a vendu le garde-chasse, 

The dog that to has sold the game- keeper. 
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This is word for word ; but we say, the dog that tlic 
game-keeper lias sold me. Take an example with comme : 

Les choux, les asperges, et les oignons sont g^l^, comme we dit 
Richard, 

The cabbages, the asparagus, and the onions are spoiled, as Richard 
tells me. 


Again, the verb is frequently put after oii (where, in 
which, in which place) : 


La campagne ou demrure mon ami, 

The country place wh&t'e my friend lives. 

L'endroit ou se cachent lea renards et les loups, 

The pli^ce where the foxes and wolves hide themselves. 


These are very common expressions wit],^ the French, 
who make wonderful use of this se, and especially with 
the verb troiiver (to find), which they make use of 
instead of Hre, in innumerable instances ; as ; 


I am very well, 

How is he now ? 

We are very well here, 


Je we trouve fort bien. 

Comment se fro?ive-t-il maintenant. 
Nous nous trouvons bien ici. 


EXERCISE XIV. 

1. We see sucli things as that every day. 

2. Neither* threats nor money will make him cease 

complaining of it. 

3. The carpenters or the masons will finish their work 

to-morrow. 

4. He or she will pay for the dinner and the wine. 

5. It was they who said that she should go away. 

6. Not only the oats and the hay, but the very straw 

was spoiled. 

7. * John, Paul, Stephen, Mary, and their mother will 

write to-morrow, 

8. J ohn, Paul, Stephen, Mary, and you will write to- 

niori-ow. 
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9. Yolir brother and she have read a great deal 
to-day. 

10. My grand tithcr and I have travelled from one end 

of the country to the other. 

11. The cucumbers and the melons giw wdl in that 

soil. 

12. Tlie gardener as well as his people like flowers. 

13. It was very far from being good, as the gardener 

told me. 

14. The piece of groun(J where the shrubs were planted, 

15. The hedge where the thorns were growing. 

16. The plantations that my grandfather made. 

17. The house that the brother and sister live in. 

18. The basket that the flowers had been put into. 

19. The committee has been sitting this month. 

20. They will not have finished for two months to 

come. 

21. The people have been very quiet. 

22. They have been exceedingly well used. 

23. Nobody can deceive them. 

24. The best way is always to tell them the truth. 

25. He hates the people and always speaks evil of 

them. 

26. I will give you a pound, said he, if you will tell 

me the truth. 

27. Ah ! said they, we have caught you, then. 

28. No, answered I, you have not caught me. 

29. Well, said he to them, say no more about it. 

30. Go off as soon as you can, I beg of you. 

31. She and I are the owners of that wood. 

32. They wish to write to them. 

33. Clover and sanfoin grow well in that land. 

34. They are excellent for all sorts of cattle, 
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i35. Turnips or mangi^l-wurzol is good for cows in 
winter. 

36. Neither hay nor straw is sold in the town. 

37. The greatest part of the world do the same. 

38. A great part of his friends left him. 

39. The curious plants that my friend has given me. 

40. Tlie painter that my sister has sent. 

41. The painter who has sent my sister. 

42. The printer that the people like so much. 

43. The printer who likes the people so much. 

44. I plant lettuces and celery. 

45. Give me some of both, if you please. 

387. THE TIMES. You have just*seen enough 
(for you have just been reading the Etymology of 
Verbs) of the reason for there being changes in the 
form of the verb to denote different times. You have 
seen enough also, and, I hope, know enough, of the 
manner of making those changes. You have now to 
learn when one of the Times is to be used, and when 
another ; for, as you have seen, there are tioo past imies 
in French : and besides this, the French do not, in all 
cases, use their times so as to answer to the corres- 
j)ondifig times in English. 

388. Time is, and must be, preserd, past, or future. 
To express the present, we, in English, have three 
forms; as, 

I find, y 

I do find, > jo trouve, 

1 am finding, j 

The French have only this one form to answer to the 

whole of the three. We, from our infancy, learn to 
distinguish with the greatest nicety the import*of one 
of our forms from that of cither of the other two; but, 
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in the present case, we are happy in having to do with 
a language which has but one present time at any rate : 

I arn v^Tiling a letter, 1 J Vcm une Icttre. 

Indeed I do write letters every day, | En veritc jVcm des lettras tons 

j les jours. 

I write to my friends very often, | JVcrw fort souvent a mes aniisi. 

It is, you see, always ecris. This is very easy, then? 
Yes, much too easy to last long. Every blockhead 
would learn Frencli, if all were as easy as this. 

389. The French have two past timies. We have, in 
our past time, the do and the ing ; that is to say, the 
do become did^ and, in the above example, the ain 
become as, I loUiS writing ; Ic?ic^write; I lorote. 
Ay, but the French have two distinct sets of igords to 
express the past by. Look now again, for a moment, 
at the conjugation of TiiouvER, in paragraph 118. 
There you see, that, in what they call the past imper- 
fect time^ I found, is, je troumis, and, in the past perfect 
time, I found, is, je trouvai. In the other j)ersons of the 
verb, tJie change is greater: so great indeed as for the 
words to appear not to belong at all to one another. 
Nous Trouvions is the past imperfect, and nous 
I'rouvaaies the past perfect. Now, mind, each of 
tliese means we found. 

390. Well, but as they mean the same thing, cannot 
they be used indiffereMly? Indeed they cannot; for, 
though we expi-ess them, in English, by the same word, 
they have a meaning, in French, clearly distinct from 
each other. To know when one of them is to be 
employed, and when the other, attend very earnestly 
to what I am now going to say. But, first of all, let 
me, in^ an extract from a French history, show you 
how these two past times, are used. I shall give the 
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translation. It is an account of an explosion in the 
fortified town of Yerdun in France : 


Le 18 Novembre, 1727, 4e 
niouliii a poudre, construit dans 
cette ville, sauta en fair, par la 
faute, dit on, d’un ouvrier, qui 
Jesait secher de la poudre dans 
une polde. Les effets en furent 
affreux. La terre a'en/onga en cet 
endroit de plus de quinze pieds: 
rhdniispliere parut tout on feu, 
et la terre tremhta a plus de deux | 
lieues ii la ronde. Cet accident 
abatlit de fond en comble cin- 
quante maisoifs des environs. 
Tout ce qui s’y trouva^ hommes, 
femmes, enfans, domestiques, fut 
ecrasd sous les ruines. II y eut'^ 
soixante-dix autres maisons fort! 
endoniniagces, dont aucune n’a pu | 
6tre liubitee uvant de I’avoir r^- 
j)areo. II y en eut d’autres encore, 
en grand nonibre, dont les portes 
furent arrachees de leurs gonds, 
quoique fennees li clefs ct a ver- 
rous; et tons les vitrages de la 
ville-basse furent fracasscs. II y 
eut aussi des marques de la vio- 
lence de ce coup dans la ville- 
liaule, et dans la citadelle, quoi- 
qu’eloigiu^e de plus de six cents 
toisos dll lieu oii le moulin eUiit 
construit. U utre les maisons hour - 1 
geoiscs ii y eut trqjp eglises parois- j 
feiales, et divers couvents endoin- 
mages considerablement, ainsi quo 
riiopital general, et celui des sol - 1 
dats. Les Dames de la Congre- 
gation furent les plus maltraitees, 
leurs dortoirs ayant ete renverses, 
pendant qu’elles ^taient k Com- 
plies. La quantite de poudre, qui 
p7'it feu, conaisiail en quatre millicrs 
de poudre tine, et six milliers de 
poudre commune. 


On the 18th J^’ovember, 4727, 
the powder-mill, built in this town, 
blew up^ from the fault, it is said, 
of a workman who was drying 
some powder in a frying-pan. 'Lhe 
effects were dreadful. The ground 
at the place itself teas forced down 
more than fifteen feet: the hemi- 
sphere seemed all on fire, and the 
ground shook for more than two 
leagues round. This accident 
knocked down^ from top to bottom, 
fifty houses of the neighbourhood. 
All who were ip them, men, 
children, servants, were 
crushed under the ruins. There 
were seventy other houses very 
much damaged, not one of which 
could be inhabited until repaired. 
Besides these, there were others in 
great number, the doors of which 
were torn from their posts, al- 
though locked and bolted; and all 
the windows in the lower-town 
were smashed to pieces. There 
I were also marks of the violence of 
j this shock in the upper-town and 
[in the citadel, though at more 
than six hundred fathoms from the 
spot where the mill stood. Be- 
sides the houses of the town’s- 
pcople, there were three parish 
churches and divers convents con- 
siderably damaged, as well as the 
general hospital, and that of the 
soldiers. The Nuns of the Con- 
gregation were the most roughly 
handled, their d»)rmitories being 
I shaken in while they were at Even- 
ing Prayers. The quantity of 
powder that took fire consisted of 
four thousand weight of fine, and 
I six thousand weight of common. 
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391. The verbs, you will perceive, arc put in Italic 
characters. We will, when we have laid down the 
rule?, see how the use of the verbs agrees with those 
rules. Monsieur Eestaut has the following passage 
upon this subject. I shall translate it entire; because 
it will be useful as the groundwork of my observations, 
and because it will enable us to see how the above 
practice squares with the rules of this able gram- 
marian. 

392. Monsieur Eestaut says : The preterit (past 
“ perfect) time points out a thing passed, and passed, 
“ too, in a time no part of which nuiiains, and in 
“ which we ho longer are; as, je fus malaue l’annee 
“ DKRNiERE, It is essential to observe, that we ought 
‘‘ not to make use of this past time to denote any time 

W'hich is not further back thah. the day in wdiich we 
“ are talking. So that we must not say, je PUS 
“ malade ce matin. We must say, j’ai f:TE malade 
ce matin. Also, we must not use the past perfect in 
‘‘ speaking of this year^ this century; nor of any time, 
“ any part of which remains yet to pass away.” To 
tliis he adds, that ‘‘ the i)ast perfect time must, on no 
account^ be employed except as applied to a time 
absolutely completely passed; whereas, there are many 
cases in which it is not a fault to use, instead of the 
“ past perfect, the compound of the present; as, 
** Alexandre put le plus grand capitaine de son siecle ; 
or, Alexandre a He le plus grand capitaine de son 
siecle.” 

393. Now, how does this agree with the above 
passage? Eead that passage attentively, and look at, 
and compare with one anothei*, the several verbs in it. 
It is very true that the year 1727 is wholly gone and 
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past; that no part of it remains; that we are no longer 
in it. Therefore it is very right, of course, to say, 


savta en Pair, 
B^enfoiiga, 
parut en feu, 
s’y troiiva^ 
Jut ecrasc, 


! / saufnit eti Pair. 

I stnjhiiguit. 

and not < paruissait en feu. 
i r’v trnuvait. 

V ^talent ecrase. 


This is all very right, and according to tl)e rides of 
Monsieur Restaut, who has said, as I have just 
quoted, and who says, with regard to the miperfect, 
that it is to be used to denote the past with regard to 
the jn’cscnt ; 'and that it designates that a thing was 
presmit in a time that is now past; as, ‘‘'I WAS at 
table when you came. My bt^ing at table is nov) 
‘‘ past, but this manner of using the verb points out, 
‘‘ that it was present when you arrived.** 

394. So far all is very well ; and it is easy enough 
for you to know one ease wdien the imperfect ought to 
be used ; namely, wlicn we use the active imrticlyle and 
the verb to he in tlie ])ast time; I was at table, that is, 
sitting at table, wlien you arrived. Thus y(Hi sec very 
clearly wdiy J^/esait secher’* was put, instead of Jit 
socher, in the first sentence of the above extract; for 
this is the translation: 


Uu ouvrier qui Jesait sCcher de j A worknian who was drying some 
la poudre dans uiio poiile, | powder in a frying-pan. 

Here is the active participle and the past time of the 
verb to he. But in the last sentence of this passage 
there is the verb consislait. You cannot say, teas 
consisting. How will Monsieur Restaut hero make 
out something that was present when another thing 
happened, which other thing is now [)assed also? But, 
stop ; here is another verb in the same sentence, and 
z 
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in the past perfect too. “ La quantity de poudrc, qui 
prxt feu, consistait en qiiatre inilliers de poudre fine.” 
Why, then, ,I ask, have we px'it instead of p7'enait? 
Or, why have we comistait instead of consista? You 
cannot turn consistait into loas consisting, any more 
than you can turn feu into v)as taking fire. The 
time, observe, is quite past. It is entirely gone. W o 
are no longer in it. The verb consistait cannot be 
turned into was consisting ; and j^et it is in the im- 
perfect time. 

395. The rules are, then, defective. The instnic- 
tions are not clear. The distinctions are obscurely 
stated. First, it is clear enough that the imperfect, or 
(which is a much better word) the unfinished form of 
the French verb, must always be used when we can 
turn the phrase into English by the active participle 
and the verb to he; when we can turn it into English 
by the verb and our word med; or, when we can turn 
it into English by the help of any word, signifying the 
habit of doing or being ] as : 


I was 'plnnlxng yesterday, \vhen. 
I wrote to him every ween, 

I was in the habit ot ^joiiiK thitlier, 
They continued tlicre for six year^ 

1 used to eat a good deal of sugar, 


)eplantais des prds hier, qunnd.. 
Je lui dcrirais tg'utes les semaines. 
J’araw coutuinc d’y aller. 
ils y restaient pendant six ans. 
je mangeais beaucoup de sucre. 


But when you can discover none of these English 
marks of a demand for the imperfect, or unfinished, 
form of the verb, observe this; that we sometimes 
make use of the past time of the verb, without having 
any intention to mark a/ay time at all; but to point 
out a fact; a fact, indeed, relating to a past time, but 
the time being, nevertheless, of no importance ; as : 


The Jews were a wicked race; I les Julfs Aaient uno mtjehanto race ; 

they were seditious and avaricious, I ils ^taient s^ditieux et avares. 
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on to he, a bad race of people j but here is nothing 
finisJwd^ nothing brought to a close; and that, mind, is 
necessary to justify the use of the past petfect time, 

396. liook again at the above quoted passage, and 
at the sentence before the last. There are two verbs 
in that sentence, tlie first in the past perfect, the last 
ill the past imperfect, “Les dames de la Congrega- 
“ tion furent les plus nialtrait^es, leurs dortoirs ayant 

ete renvers6s pendant qu’elles Uaient a Complies.” 
Here are furent and Haient in the same sentence, and 
applying to Jbhe same persons. But if you look well 
into the matter, the reason is as clear las daylight. 
Furent relates to a matter done with, finished, com- 
pletely over, and that, too, in a past time. But in that 
same past time the ladies were at their Complies, or 
Evening Prayers; dies Uaient h. Complies: their dormi- 
tories were demolished while tlcey were at Prayers. The 
prayers were, in the time spoken of, going on; but the 
dormitories were done for : the misfortune of the ladies 
was over, 

397. Let us take another instance. Sedan (a 
‘‘ town of France) etalt autrefois une petite Souve- 

rainete, de laquelle dependaient dix-sept villages. 
‘‘ Elle apparienait aiiciennement aux archeveques de 
‘ llhcims, uii dcsquels VUhangea avec le Hoi pour 
‘‘ Cormicy.” ]^7ow, you see, Uait autrefois, and appar- 
tenait and dependaient all include the idea of continua- 
tion, This little district was formerly a lordship. We 
might say, that it used to be a lordship. We might 
,also*say, that the villages used to depend upon it, and 
that it iwed to belong to the archbishoi)s of Hheims. 
But (and now mind) we could not say that one of these 
bishops used to exchange it with the king. That was 
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an act don% finished^ not going on; not spoken of as 
being (in tlie past time alluded to) in a slate of being 
continued, 

398. Now the matter clears up. We begin to sec 
the reason for this distinction in the j)ast time; for, if 
you can, by a change iu the ending of the verb, dis- 
cover at once whether an act was finished or was going 
on, at a certain time, it is a great advantage. You 
can now see, I think, the reason for employing consis- 
tail, as mentioned hi paragraph 394, and also for using 
^rrit in the same sentence. “ La j)Oudre, qui feu, 
consistait on quatre millicrs.*’ Why not, said T, put 
consista as well as prit 1 You could now, I hope, tell 
me why: namely, because the taking of fire was a 
tiling done with. The fire took, the mill blew uj), and 
there was an end. The matter was finished in the past 
time alluded to. But, mind, the powder’s consisting of 
such a quantity was a matter without any limit as to 
time. It had consisted for some time; its consisting had 
been going on. There had been continuation in it ; and, 
therefore, the writer could not say consista. Take 
two more instances, and then, I think, I iliay leave this 
matter : 

11 Vaimait long-temps, et a la fin lie loved her for a long time, and 
il VdpoTisa.^ at last he mrirried her. 

Hier, qui etait dimanchc, il alia Yesterday, which was Sunday, he 
a I’eglise, went to church. 

Hero, you see again, there is continuation in the loving 
and in the Sunday; but none in the act of marrying 
nor in that of going to church. But, 

Elle Yuccosta comme il alluit h I She accosted him as he was going 
I’eglise, I to church. 

Here, you see, the case is diflerent. His going to 
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church is here spoken of as a thing that was going on 
at the time alluded to ; a thing that was, in that time, 
in a state of continuation. , 

399. Thus have I, I think, made this matter clear. 
However, it is, observe, one of the great difficulties of 
the French language ; and it is one which the makers 
c)f grammars have taken special care to slide by without 
scarcely touching it. In grammars written for French 
people, to go into the matter thus minutely is not 
nec(^ssary, because they are, from their infancy, in the 
habit of making use of these words in their two forms. 
But without explanation, and clear explanation too, 
hoAV are we to know when he had is to Wil avait, and 
when it is to be il eut? 

400. Having now done with these two Times, let us 
speak a little of the rest. We have seen in the rule of 
Monsieur Bestaut, that the compound of the present 
time may be frequently used instead of the past 2 )erfect 
time ; and this is very common ; as : 

Elle chanta liier au soir, ) 

or, > She sang last night. 

Elle a chanM hier au soir, ) 

We do not make use of this manner of expression in 
English. We do not say, she has sung last night. 
We say, she sang last night. 

401. As to the future time, it has, in the Etymo- 
logy, been explained to you, that our will and shall, 
Vv Inch help to form the future time of our verbs, are 
wholly unknown in the French language, which, with 
more elegance and ease, and with loss equivocation, 
expresses, by a change in the ending of the verb itself, 
all that wc express, and that we wish to express, by 
the use of these nasty little harsh-sounding words. 
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Foreigners have great difficulty in learning when they 
ought to use will and when sluill* Those who learn 
Frei^ch have no such difficulty. 

I tihall put my hand in my pockeO mettrai la main dans ma poche. 
I will put my hand m my pocket,) ** 

And thus it is always. If, however, shall is used to 
denote obligationj and uoill to denote detemmiation^ 
they must be answered in another way, as we shall see 
by-and-by; but, as far as simply declaring or stating 
goes, the above is the manner of rendering the English 
future into French. ^ 

402. I have said, and well I may, that time must be 
prese)it, past, or future; yet some gi-atnmarians have 
contrived to find, in French and English, a great many 
more times than three; or, at least, states of the verb 
which they call times. It may, in some languages, be 
necessary to make those numerous distinctions under 
the name of times. In French and English it is not 
only unnecessary, but it produces great confusion, and 
tends greatly to bewilder and disgiist the learner, 
whether of English or of French. I will give you an 
instance of this, and will keep to our old vCrb Trouver. 


je trouve, 
je trouvais, 
je trouvai, 
je trouverai, 


presmty 
past imperfect, 
past perfect, 
future. 


I find. 

I found, 

I shall find. 


j’ai tronve, 
j'avais irouve, 
j’eus trouve, 
j’aurai trouve, 


the past mdefnife, 
the more pe^ect, 
the past petfect anterior, 
the future anterior. 


I have found. 

I had found. 

T shall have found. 


It is in the grammar of Monsieur de Levizac that T 
find these pretty names given to tiims. The two forms 
for the past times are, as we have seen, necessary in 
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French, and they must, of course, have two names. 
But of what use are the four names here placed unde^l' 
the line? What are these times, after ^11, more 
those above the line ? Above the line, you have the 
changes in trouver to mark the four times ; and below 
the line, you have the changes in avoir to mark the 
same four times. If, indeed, trouver changed its form 
here eight times instead of four, it would be necessary 
to have eight names to distinguish them by. But, as 
it is, the four additional names only serve to puzzle, 
retard, and disgust the scholar. 

403. In paragraphs from 125 to 128 I have fully 
ex})laiiied the offices of avoir and £tre, as auxiliary 
verbs. When they are used with the verb, the several 
times are said to be compound, which they arc, because 
they consist of more than one thing : thus, I have found 
is the compound of the present time ; because have 
belongs to one verb, and found to another. Why, 
then, not call these times the compound of the present, 
of the past, and of the future ? 

I have found, j'^ai troiiv^, 

I liad f(<find, j'avais, orfetts trouv^^. 

T shall have found, J'aurai trouve. 

It is, you see, the verb to have, used in all its times 
with t\\Q p^cLssive particvj)le of the principal verb {trouver) 
coming after it. It is, in fact, a mere conjugation of 
the verb to have, with that participle always coming 
after it. 

404. But, as you have seen in paragraph 132, the 
compound times are formed with Hre, and not with 
avoir, when the verb is reflected. And observe also, 
that clc, the passive participle of Hre, is, as in English, 
sometimes, and very frequently, used along with avoir 
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and tlie passive participle of the principal verb ; as, j’ai 
He trouve, I have been found. This may be call(3d the 
compound of tUe passive; that is all. The verb avoir 
is conjugated throughout all its times, and the two 
passive participles come after it. Now, let us see an 
instance of each of these that I have been speaking of 
in the three foregoing joaragraphs. 


I find, 

I found, 

1 shall find, 

I have found, 

I had found, 

I shall hyve found, 

I have been found, 

I had been found, 

I shall have been found, 


je tvouve, 

je trofivais, or trouvni. 
je trouverau 

j'ai irouvi. 

j^avaiSy or/ews, trouv^ 
f aural trouve'. 

jai (rouve. 
j*avafs^ or j’eus (ff(f trouv€. 
j^aurai trouv^. 


405. As to the times of the Subjunctive ModCy all 
that has here been said holds good with regard to them. 
Time is always present, past, or future ; and there caTi 
be no need of imagining other times, and giving names 
to them. When the times are compound; that is to 
say, when avoir, or (in reflected verbs) Hre, comes into 
use, you are to take it, and conjugate it instead of the 
principal verb, the passive participle of which you are 
to add all the way through, as you see it done in the 
six last of the nine examples just given you. But, 
mind, you are to conjugate the compound times with 
Hre, instead of avoir, in a few neuter verbs, as well as 
in all the reflected verbs. These neuter verbs are, 
accourir, alter, aborder, arriver, choir, deckler, descendre, 
devenir, entrer, monter, mourir, naitre, partir, passer, 
rester, 'retourner, revenir, sortir, tomher, venir. Thus 
you must say, je suis entr6 dans la chambre, and not 
j’ai eutr4 dans la chambre. 
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[Note. — Some verbs of this last-mentioned class are 
either active or neuter, according to the sense in which 
tlicy are used, like some English verbs; apid even wlien 
only neuter, some of them may be used in one sense 
with Hre but in another with avoir: as, 


11 €tait aorti, 

J’ai sort?, des march an discs, 

Le printemps scm bientot paSR(?, 
K(»us avions passe deux heuresj 
a lire, 

Elle est descendue de la chambre, 
Elle a descendu I escalier, 


He had gone out, or was from home. 
I have sent out some good.s. 

The spring will soon have passed. 
We had passed two hours in 
reading. 

She has gone down from the room. 
She has come down the stairs. 


Tt is easy to* perceive that where Hre is thus used the 
participle of the other verb is often lin adjective, 
agreeing in gender and number with the noun or j)ro- 
noun, as with the above EUe est descendue. And so, 
again, it would be with passer: 


La procession est passtffe, I The procession has gone by. 

Les processions sont pa-^sdes^ I The processions have gone by.] 


406. I shall conclude my remarks on the times of 
verbs by noticing some little peculiarities in the use of 
the French times. I have already noticed, that, in 
French, the* compound of the present is very frequently 
emjdoycd instead of the past perfect ; and even instead 
of the future; as : 

Je dirttd chez lui bier, 

or, > I dined with him yesterday. 

J’ai dind chez lui hier, j 

i4vcz-vous bientot Jini t | loill you soon have done ? 

We cannot choose thus in Englisli. We cannot say, I 
hxwe dined with him yesterday. When we make use 
of the compound of the present,, it must relate to some 
portion of time not completely passed. The French 
may say, la iccolte fut bonne rann6e derni^re, or a He 
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bonne [and tlie latter is the most common] ; but we 
must say, the crop was good. But, on the other hand, 
we oan apj)ly^the past time to a period not ended ; as, 
she was here this morning; whereas, as we have seen, 
the French cannot apply their past time to a period not 
ended. 

407. When there is no time at all specified or cared 
about, we can, in both languages, make use of tlie 
compound of the jiresent ; as : 

We hava seen evil enough, | Nous avons vu assez de mal. 
The reason is, that in our lives, in our time, in our day, 
or something denoting a period not passed, is undci- 
stood ; as, he has read much, il a lu beaucoup r but 
in this respect the two languages are very nearly alike. 

408. There is one thing more to point out, but it is 
of importance. The French frequently make use of 
the present of the verb etre instead of the compound of 
avoir and Hre, 

II y a un mois que le vent est h. I’Est, i It is a niontJi tliat the wind « In tlie 
I East. 

Kile est depuis plus d’un mois hors de ' She is more thiiii n month from home, 
i-hez ellc. J 

II y a plus d’un an qu? jc svis malade, ; It is more than a ve^r that I am sick. 
Je suis depuis dix jours en route, ‘ I am ten days on niy journey. 

This is a word-for-word translation, as nctirly as I can 
well make it. Now, we never express ourselvt's thus: 
we say. 

The wind has been in the East for a month. 

She has been more than a month from home. 

I have been sick more than a ye^r. 

I have been ten days on my journey. 

The French may use the same form, and tlicy fre- 
quently do : as, II y a un mois quo le vent a ete ^ 
I’Est; j’ai He malade il y a plus d’un an. 

[Note. — As to the two past times of the verb, in the 
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compound form, there is a pretty certain iule by which 
to use the one or the other. Neither can be used 
without our having in view two circumstances, of 
action or occurrence, each having reference to the 
other in point of time. And therefore it is that these 
forms of the verb are almost always accompanied by 
an adverb or conjunction denoting a point of time, 
sucli as quand^ lorsque^ pas plus tot^ des que, aussitot quCj 
h peine que, apres que. The rule is, that if wliat you 
express in the compound form is that which it is your 
principal object to say, the compound must he that of 
the past imperfect; and if, on the contrary, the expres- 
sion with tlie compound is but as an incident to, or 
merely bearing a relation, in the way of time, to your 
main subject, then it must be the past perfect. For 
example ; 

3*avais trouv(;\Q mouton quand I had found the sheep when you 
vous etes arrive, arrived. 

Au sitot que je Vtus trouvd, je As soon as I had found it, I 
m’en allai, went away. 

In the first instance, the finding of the sheep is the 
main tiling* to be told, and the arrival is mentioned 
only as an incidental occun-ence. In the second, the 
going away is the principal subject spoken of, and the 
finding is but the incident, with reference to the time 
of whiem the going has occurred. Observation in 
reading French will show this to be the rule. And it 
applies, of course, to the auxiliaries, avoir and Hre^ in 
distinguishing their two coinpounds, javais en owiXjeus 
eu^favais ete and feus He. There is another com- 

pound of the past which Gmmmarians sjjcak of as 
rarely employed. We find it, however, in practice. It 
is formed by the compound of the auxiliary avoi/r, in its 
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l>resent, past imperfect, or past perfect time, to^t^tlier 
Avith the participle passive of the princi[)al veil). 
Thus, instead of trouve, j avals trouve,jeiis trouvc, 
the French sometimes say jai eu trouvcy j avals eu 
irouve, feus eu troave; and so on.] 

EXERCISE XV. 

1. The guide who conducted the observer, from whom 

I had the description, told him that, some time 
before the war which closed with the peace of 
Ryswick, having guided the Germans to this 
spot, they found it covered.with snow. 

2. The palace was a temple dedicated to the tutelary 

gods. Its form was oblong, and it had eight 
columns on each side longways, and four along 
each end, which made up the number of twenty- 
four; of which eight remained when they were 
taken down in order to enlarge the castle. 

3. The fountain which is called d’Audege sends fortli 

so large a quantity of water that it forms a 
rivulet, very useful to the tanners who live in 
the suburbs. 

4. Do you study well, and do you not neglect any 

part of your duty ? 

5. When he has finished building his hov^ae, he will 

go to the country. ^ 

6. When she goes to town she will find a great niany 

friends very glad to see her. 

7. Every thing is to be done that can be done for him. 

8. He has been very ill-used by those who owed hjira 

a great deal. 

9. She was very sick : she suffered exceedingly. They 

did all they could to comfort her. 
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10. He has been to the church. 

11. Slie fell from the to[) of the house. 

12. They went away last year. 

13. We have not been to sec the play. 

14. He went to bed at ten o’clock last night. 

1/). He had gone to bed earlier. 

1 G. They rise early. 

17. We rose every morning at four o’clock. 

18. You ought to rise much earlier than you do. 

409. THE MODES. Now, though you, at the be- 
ginning of this Letter ; that is to say, at the beginning 
of your study of the Syntax of Verbs; though you read 
throughout the Etymology of verbs, yet' these Modes 
are a matter of so much importance that you must 
once more read paragraphs 116 Ind 117; and read 
them, too, with very great attention. 

410. As I have there observed, the modes v^uld be 
a matter of less consequence if the French verbs did 
not change their form in order to accommodate them- 
selves to the different modes, or, at least, if this were 
not so frequently the case; but, as you will find, it is 
almost always the case. In English we say, I make, 
I must make ; but in French we must say, je fais, il 
faut que je fasse. Ours is mahe in both cases; but in 
French i^is fais in one case and fasse in the other. 
If you were, in translating I make, to say, je fasse; or, 
in translating I must make, to say, il faut quo je fais, 
French people would hardly undei-stand you; they 
might guess at your meaning, but that would be all. 
They would not laugh outright at you, as we generally 
do at the French people when they speak broken 
English, but they would laugh to themselves. This 
is, then, an affair of great consequence. 
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411. You have just read (in paragraph 113) a de- 
scription of the four Modes. I need not, if you have 
read that paragraph and the next, describe those modes 
again. What I have now to do is, to teach you when 
the one is employed and when the other, the Infini- 

^ TiVE, as being the root of the verb, stands first in the 
conjugations; but I shall speak of it last. I shall 
take the other three in their due order; the Indica- 
tive, the Subjunctive, and the Imperative. 

412. But before I speak of the maimer of using 
these modes, let me again caution you not to look 
upon the signs of our verbs, as you see them flaced in 
the conjugations : let me caution you not to look uj)on 
those signs, I mean should, could, would, may, and 
might, as being to be translated uj^on all occasions as 
you see them translated in the conjugations. I have, 
indeed, in these conjugations, put only shall, may, 
should, and might, for want of room for the others. 
The danger is, that, seeing should, for instance, placed 
against a certain time in a certain mode, you will 
conclude, that our should must alxcays he translated in 
that manner. That is not the case; and, therefore, 
you must take care not to adopt this notion of the 
matter. It was necessary to place some signs before 
our verbs in the conjugations: those which I have 
there placed do, in certain cases, answer, with their 
verb, to the verb against which they are placed ; but, 
mind, they do not thus answer in all cases ; and this 
you must take care not to forget. 

413. We are to begin now with the Indicative 
Mode. As you have before been told, it simply 
indicates or declares, as its name imports. It does 
not express an action or state of being, which is de* 
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pendent on any other action or state of being. It i» 
the* unconditional state of the verb, afiirming or deny- 
ing, without, as our saying is, “ any of your if 8^ and 
ands” as: 

I go to London, 1 je vais a Londres. 

I do not go to London, I je ne vais pas a Londres. 

These verbs are in the indicative : but, if there be 
a dependence^ a condition, a" something subjoined, the 
verb is in the subjmictive ; as : 

11 importe queyaule ^ Londres, it is of consequence fur me to go 

to London. 

II importe que je n'aille pas a it is of consequence for me not to 
Londres, go to London.* 

Here, you see, is a consequence attached to the thing 
expressed by the verb. There is somcthil}g suhjoimd, 
or joined on, to the simple act of going, or not going, to 
London. Accordingly, you see that the verb cliangcs 
its form. Aller (to go) is, you know, an irregular 
verb. Look at the conjugation of it in paragi’aph 203. 
You there see that vais is the first person singular of 
the indicative, and that aille is the first person singular 
of the subjunctive. There are, perhaps, a hundred 
Avords in the indicative for one in the subjunctive. 
The Infinitive is attended with little difficulty, and the 
Imperative with less. The great thing, then, as to the 
modes, is to know when we ought to put the verb in 
the subjunctive. The indicative may be said to bo the 
rtde, and the subjunctive tlie exceptwn. The exception 
is, however, very extensive;’ but there are rules re- 
latyig to it, and those rules we are now going to see. 
In English we have no change, or very little, in the 
form' of the verb, to distinguish the subjunctive from 
the indicative ; but, if we had, the guide would not be 
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perfect : for it is not always that a French verb in the 
subjunctive is properly translated by an English verb 
in th^ same mode. 

414. The Subjunctive must always be used after 
certain conjunctions, which arc said to tjovern that 
mode. But, first of all, it is best to sock for some 
principle; for, even if we fall short of perfection in 
principle, the very effort does something for us. Wo 
have seen tliat the subjunctive is used where there is 
dependence on some other act or state of being. It is 
also used generally when passion, desire, or stivnr/ 
feeling is ex})ressed; as, je veitx qu’il s’en aille, I luish 
him to go away; or, literally, I will that lie himself 
from this go. Verbs also denoting joy, sorrow, doubt, 
fear, suspicion, permission, and prohibition, take the 
subjunctive. The verb permettre, for instance, causes 
the one that follows it to be in the subjunctive: as, 
“ permeUez quo je vous le disef permit me to tell it 

you.” If this last verb, dire, tell, were in the indi- 
cative, it would be dis ; but, being in the subjunctive, 
it is dise. Now, observe : 

Voiis savtz que je le dis, you know that sag it. 

V ous pernutUz que je le dis>i, you 2)ermii me to sag it. 

Yow^jurez qu’eHc lofait, you siuear tliat she does it. 

Vous dd'iirez (lu’elle le fosse. you desire that she mag do it. 

Here, you see, are dh and dise, fait and /rme,' only 
because savez and jurez govern the indicative', and 
pernxettez and desirez the subjunctive. You see, too, 
that there is a twisting in our English; we do not 
say after permit and desire what we say after know 
and swear. After desire wo have a real subjunctive; 
2 nay do. 

415. A dictionary explaining the governing of the 
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subjunctive should be resorted to here. When you 
are going to use a verb (until you know them all), 
look to see whether it govern the subjunctive, if it 
do, the verb which it so governs must be put in the 
subjunctive mode. 

416. The subjunctive mode has, in almost every 
instance, que before it. Sometimes it has qtd, but not 
often. However, the use of these words is not con- 
fined to this mode by any moans; so that you are not 
to suppose that a verb is in the subjunctive merely 
because it maj’- ha\ e que or qui before it. 

417. The l^rench subjunctive in the present time, is 
very often used to answer to the English future of the 
indicative; as: 

Craipnez-voua qu’cllo no menret I Do you fear tliat she will die? 

Oroyez-vous qivclle /asset Do you believe that she will do It ? 

Pensez-vous qu’il vieune t • Do you think that he will come ? 

A great deal of attention and a great deal of writing, 
will very soon put you in possession of a knowledge of 
this matter. You see that tliere is, in all these cases, 
more or less of uncertainty, of doubt, of lear, of some- 
thing creating a dependence of one verb upon the other. 
After all, there must, as to the examples just given, be 
something left to be acqjiired by experience, by the 
habit of reading, Writing, and speaking; for while 
may say, and indeed must say, “ croyez-vous cpihdle lo 
^^Jasse;"' you must, if the first verb be in any time but 
the j)r('sent or the future of the indicative, ]>ut the 
second verb in the past ])erfect of the subjunctive; as: 

Croijiez-\ovi% qu’elle le fit, | Did you think that she did it. 

‘and not 

H y Cro7jiez-\o\\s qu’clle le fasse. 

I'ecauso croyxez is not in the nor in tlie future, 

of the indicative. There are certain pronouns and 
2 -A 
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conjmiclions wliich, with que after them, govern the 
subjunctive mode. The pronouns are qnelgne, qnoi- 
quCf and quels-que, when these words bear the scuiso of 
lohatsoever^ ivhatever^ or however. This mode is also 
used after si, when si means so, or so much of; or 
when si has any such comparative meaning, and when 
it is followed by que. Also after quoique, althouyh. 


Quelquc richc'S qu’clk's xoyent, 

(Quoique vous foijoz richo, 

Qtiels que hoyent ks voy.ipreurs, 
Qttciques arbres qu'on Vv//.<se avoir, 
Quoique vieille qu’clle^ui, 

Qimi qii’il on 

Quclles-que tnffent scs su'urs, 

Quoi qiiVui tMi il eii niourra. 

Si vous y allez et que veus y restioz, 
Ellc nVst itas si pnulente qu’elle ne 
/aw jamais do I'aute, 
lls ii’dtaient pas si m'Morcux qu’ilsrfoa- 
tument tout lour bien, 


However rich they may be. 

Though you may bo vicli. 

Whoever the travellers n ay be. 
Whatever trees tlmy may have. 
However old sbo inijrht be. 

However it may be ; or be it as it may. 
Whatever his sisterr miglit be. [t)t' it. 
W’^lintever people may say, bo ivill die 
If you go there and remain tlierc. 

She is not so prudent that she never 
commits a fault. 

They were not so generous that tl:ey 
gave all their property. 


418. There are certain Adjectives wdiich, with U 
est (impersonal) before them, require the subjunctive 
mode after them ; or, as it is called, they govern the 
subjunctive mode. I do not like to insert lists of 
words: it is the business of the Dictionary to do that. 
But as the Dictionary does not always place against 
these Adjectivtis the tact that they, wntli il est before 
them, govern the subjunctive, I shall insert these 
Adjectives here. They arc as follows : 


ai'rcable, 

dur. 

ake, 

disgracieux. 

allligoant, 

ennuyciix, 

k propos, 

etonnant, 

bicMi.'-eaiit, 

facile, 

beau. 

faeheux, 

chagrinaiit. 

glorieux. 

cruel, 

gracieux, 

expedient, 

lieureux, 

dangcreux, 

honteiix. 

diflicile, 

important, 

div(*rtissant, 

impossible, 

doux, 

douloureux, 

iiidifl'creut, 


iiijusto, 

juste, 

mullieurciix, 

mal-ai-^cs 

inieux (with vaut beioie it), 

niortiliant, 

uecessaire, 

possible, 

plaisant, 

sensible, 

sur I (reliant, 

tristo, 

viluiii. 
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Tliof;c must Lave the il est before tliom to make tliorn 
require the subjunctive after them. Some of tlieiu 
may always Lave c^est instead of il esl^; for you may 
say, il esb impossible qu’il aille; oi*, e'est impossible; 
but, at any rate, you can always use e'est if you emj)]oy 
the word chose; as ; 

Que possible,}- » "’»y '>'• 

When I say, tlie Impersonal il est, I mean il with 
some i)art of the verb etre. It may be il est, or il kait, 
or il sera, as we Lave seen in the Letter on Impersonal 
Verbs. [See paragraph 357.] You know this already, 
but it is not amiss to remind you of it. We, in Eng- 
lish, do not use this manner of expression, except with 
some of these adjectives; or, rather, with our own 
adjectives that answer to these. Wc say, “it is 

[wssihle that that may be;” but wc do not say, “it is 
“ sluunfifnl that that may he." In this case wc may say 
should he. it is therefore nc’ccssary to attend to the 
above rule. Write this list of adjectives down ten or 
twenty times, and you will seldom forget them after- 
wards. To fix a thing well in the memory, there is 
liotliing equal to the putting of it into writing. 

A 1 9. But, besides these Adjectives, there are certain 
nouns and conjunctions which also govern the sub- 
junctive mode. They, like the Adjectives, all have a 
meaning that makes us perceive, that there is a 
dependence of one act, or state of being, on another 
act; or state of Ix^ing. The nouns are ; hienscance, 
necessjtk T) lose take the il est also; and they take 
the article; d'une necessite, de la hienseance. Then 
there are moyeii, honneur, deshonneur, honte, gloire, 
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witli the article before them preceded by il y a; as, 
n’y a pas moyen qu’ellc fasse cela.” 

420; You Ikiyo seen instances enough, already, of 
il faut requiring the subjunctive mode. Importer is a 
verb which means to signify, or to he of consequence, 
or, as we say sometimes, to matter. To signify is, in 
French, signifier; but they do not use this verb very 
often to answer to our signify. They do not employ 
it coinmonly to express mattering, . or being of conse- 
quence. They use tlie verb faire, in some cases, and 
the verb importer, in others; and in this c^ase importer 
requires the subjunctive after it; as, “il importait 
“ qu’ils le fissent,"' and not “qu’ils le firent'' 

Il iinporto que vous $oyez sobre, i it is of consequence that you $honld ha 

0, sober. 

Il linporte que nous mjom du pain. It is of consequence that we ahmld have 

bread. 


Tliis verb imjyorter, wlien used witli il before it, is of 
great use in Frencli. FTo expression in the whole 
langjiago is more common than n’importe; and this 
answers to our NO jiatter. This word importer is, 
mind, a verb which is used in all its times, like 
another verb; but we are now speaking of it in its 
capacity of im])ersonal, used with qiie after it, and 
governing the subjunctive mode: 


Il importc qu’elle rieune, 

Il n’importait pas qu’ils vin&sent, 

Importe-t-il qu’il aillet 

Il n’importc pas quo nous aUiona^ 

Qu’impoi to ccla? ) 
or, Y 

Qu’cst-ce que cela /ait? ) 


it is of consequence that she should 

CO 

it was of no consequence whether they 
came or not. 

is it of any consequence whether he go 
or no? 

it is of no consequence whether we go 

or not. 

of what consequence is tint? or, what 
matters tliai? or, what si{>niiie3 
that ? 


These two last examples do not belong, properly, to 
our present subject, because they do not include a 
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siiLjunctive; but having this word importer in hand, 
nnd knowing how much it is in use, it was right to 
dwell thus upon it. The phrases, of no conse(^uence, 
do not signify^ is no matter^ wlmt signifies ? are, as you 
know, of very common use in English. Those phrases 
which answer to them must, of course, be of very^ 
common use in French; and, therefore, it is of great 
importance, it is absolutely necessary, for you to learn 
how these phrases are ex])r(‘ssed in French. The 
French have, as ^^'ell ns we, the nouns consequence and 
mattery and the verb to signify; and they write them 
thus: cons^ueuccy matiere, signifier. We are, there- 
fore, apt (and indeed wo always do it till we learn 
b('.tter) to use the words consequenccy mattery and 
signify, in French, in these cases; and this ls a very 
great error. A few examples will make this matter 
])lain to you; and will, I hope, prevent you from 
making, in such cases, literal translations of the Eng- 
lish into French : 

That is of no consequence, ceta n'est de point de consc'jumce. 

Tliat (Iocs not signify, eefa ne signifie pas. 

'I’liat is no matter, ce!a n'est point de matlhe. 

Wlmt does that signify ? qu'tst ce que cela signijk ? 

This is a literal translation as nearly as possible; and 
a French niaii vfould certainly not comprehend you. 
He might guess at the meaning, but that would be all. 
Tlie fourth French phrase is, indeed, good French; 
but it does, not mean what it is ht're intended to mean. 
The French verb signifier , though it sometiincs 
answers to our verb signify, does not answer to it in 
this sense. In English signify has two meanings; one 
is* to mean, and tlu; other to be of consequence; and it 
is jtJt used in this latter sense in French; therefore, 
“Qu’est ce qub cela signified' means, what does that 
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iniean ? and not, what does that signify? Now, then, 
let ns see : 

That is of no consequence, n'est d\iucune comiqmnce. 

That does not siffnify, NHmporte. 

That is no matter, Cela n'est d'micwie importance. 

Does it signify ? Jmporte-t-il ? 

Vnes it much matter? Jmporte-t-il be'tncoupf 

That did not signify much, Cela n'vnportait pas benucoup. 

* ( Qu*est-ct que cela fait f 

What does tliat signify f < or, 

( QuUmporte t 

Observe, tliat the verb faire (which is a great actor in 
French), may, in many such cases, be used instead of 
importer; as, ‘^cola ne fait rien.” There are some little 
differences in the use of the two, but faire is more 
familiar tliaii importer. But, mind (and this brings us 
back to our subject), il fait does not govern the sub- 
junctive ; nor is the verb faire one of those which 
require the subjunctive after it. 

421. The verb convenir, when it is used as an m- 
perso'naly requires the subjunctive after it. This verb 
moans to fit, to suit, to become, in short, to he convenient. 
It is a verb of great use, as ours are which answer to it : 

fitting for that to he done, il convient que cela soil fait. 

It suits for liiin to go, il convient qu’il ailh. 

It becomes them to be charitable, il convient qu’ils soient charitubles. 

You see, here, that we, after our fittmg, suits, and 
becomes, use our infinitives, to be and to go. The same 
may be done in French, when there is a noun or pro- 
noun the actor in the phrase; as: 

It suits liim to go thither, I il lui convient d’y rtVgr. 

It becomi-s them to be charitable, | il leur convient d’^^rc cliaritabics. 

When, however, one of these forms ought to be used, 
and when the other, can be taught only by practice; 
but you have the consolation to know tlait constant 
practice, diligent use of the pen, will very soon teaqh it : 


There are no means of my going thither, 


111 n’y a pas lyioycn que j’y aille. 
I’tts le luoycii d'y alter. 
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422. The Conjunctions, mentioned at the beginning 
of ]>aragraph 419, as governing the subjunctive mode, 
are tliii-ty-cdght in number, and are these which follow : 


afin que, 

loin que, 

avnnt que, 

malgre que, 

u la bonne heure que, 

inoyennant que, 

au cas (][ue, 

non que, 

a inoins que, 

non pas que. 

ii condition que, 

nonobstant que. 

ii Dieu lie plaise que, 

pour que. 

bicn que, 

posex le cas que. 

bien entendu que, ‘ 

pourvu que. 

bicn loin que, 

pour peu que. 

ce ii’est pas que, 

plaise, or plut, a, Dieu que, 

de peur qfie, 

q unique. 

de craintc que, 

sans que, 

Dieu vcuille que, 

soit que. 

encore que. 

suppose que. 

en cas que. 

jusqu* a ce que. 

excopte que. 

si ce n’est que, 

hormis que, 

si tant est que, 

hors que, 

taut sen faut que. 


Tliere are some Conjunctions whicli govern the mclica- 
live mode, and some that govern tlie infinitive; but if 
you place the above list well in your memory, you, will 
very soon cease to confound the modes, as far as they 
iwo, governeji by Conjunctions. The ConjuncLions that 
govern tlie sul)junctive have always que after them ; 
but as there are some Conjunctions which have que 
aftei* them, and which govern the indicative mode, 
mistakes will happen if you do not take great care. 
For instance: 


A?/ raft qii’il aillej 
Aussi'iot qu’il va, 

A luvina que nous soyons^ 
Dos que nous serous, 


in case he yo. 
as soon as he yocs. 
except that we vtuy le. 
as soon as we shall be. 


Yon s(3e, here, that the two Conjunctions that 1 have 
take n from tlnj above list have the verbs in the sub- 
junctive mode. Look at the conjugation ol allev and 
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of Hre, The act, in the first of the two exani[)les, is to 
go. The actor is the third person in both instiinccs : 
yet, ip. one case, the verb is aille, and in the otlu'r it is 
va; and this is only because one of the verbs has au cas 
gue before it, and the other aussitut qne. It would be 
'useless to give a list of the conjunctions which govern 
the indicative; because all the conjunctions which 
govern the subjunctive have que^ and all wdiicli hav(i 
que before them, and which are not in the above list of 
thii'ty-eight, govern the indicative. Fix, therefore, the 
above thirty-eight well in your memory; or, rather, 
make them familiar to your eye, and you will never 
make mistakes respecting them. Let us take a few 
examples relating to those conjunctions and their 
government of modes: 

Suppose that they did it, supposcz qu’ils le jssent. 

Provided that they did it, pourvu qu’ils le Jissenf, 

Unless they did it, h moins qu’ils 1« fissent. 

Not that they did it, non qu’ils le Jismit. 

?Vhen they did it, lorsqu’ils fahnient, or Jirent, 

Even as they did it, de mcme qu’ils ]e fatsaie?it. 

Because they did it, a cause qu’ils le faisuient. 

Besides that they did it, outre qu'ils 

The moment they did it, au moment qu’ils le /aisaient. 

Thus, you see, while it is always did in English, it is, 
in French, above the line, and f aisaient under 

the line. This difference is occasioned solely by the 
conjunctions. There is, you see, a very striking differ- 
ence between the form of the one and that of the other; 
and the sound is very different also. It might have 
been firent instead of /aisaient, the one being, as you 
know, the perfect, and the other the imperfect of the 
indicative; but neither bears much resemblance to 
fissent. It is, then, of great importance to have w'ell 
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fixed in jour mind tlie conjunctions that require, or 
govern, the vsubjurictive : there are but thirty-eight of 
them. \Yritc them over and over until they become 
very familiar to your eye : and then you will have only 
to bear in mind, that all other conjunctions followed by 
que govern the indicative; and that these thiity-eighlf 
are all the conjunctions that govern the subjunctive. 

423. The subjunctive is used after qui, when qui 
comes after an adjective in the superlative degree, or 
after a negative; as: 

Le p?m joli javdin qu'il y ait dans ce The prettiest f^nrden that there is in 
pays ik, • that country. 

and not 

Leplus joll jardln ^u’ll y a dans ce pays-lh. 

It io the^ia, perceive, coming after le pluSy that demands 

the suV)junctive of the verb. If there were no quiy or 

if there were qui without the le pluSy the indicative 

would be used. Let us take an example of the three : 

La jolie tille qu'W y ait dans cettc the prettiest pirl that there is in this 
ville, town. 

La pins jolle tille e$t dans cettc ville, the prettiest girl is in this town# 

La julic tille qui cst dans cettc ville, the pretty girl that is in tliis town. 

It is, you perceive, the superlative and the qui together 
that require* the subjunctive to follow. Not only quiy 
however, but any other relative pronoun proceeding 
from quly if such relative come between verbs expressing 
desire or necessity. But first let us take an extimple of the 
eflect wliieh the negative has upon the mode in this case : 

11 n’y a pns d’homme qui soit plus cs- there is no man who is more esteemed 

qno Ini, tlian he. 

11 y a nil lioiinne qui est plus estimtS .there is a man 'who is more esteemed 
que lui, tiian lio. 

Jc no vois de Hews qui sofent plus I see no flowers which are finer than 
belli s que eellcs-lh, tho-e. 

Jc t^ois lies flenrs qui so?it plus belles 1 see flowers which arc more gay than 

que eelles-i i, these. 

These exam])les^makc the matter phiin so far. They 
show you, that it is the negative which rcquii’cs the 
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subjunctive, and v/liicli causes you to have, in the fir.it 
example, soit^ while in the second you have est, though 
both ^are in the present time, and both in the third 
person singular, and though both are translated into 
English by is. The same remark applies to the third 
n and fourth examples, except that they are in the plural 
instead of the singular. Here you have soient in one 
case and sojit in the other, though both are ti’anslated 
into English by are. But, as I noticed above, any 
relative pronoun proceeding from qxd, if such relative 
come between two verbs, and if it relate to a person or 
thing that is desired, V)anted, or loished yb?*,' requires the 
subjunctive; as: 


I want a servant who is indii drlouii, 

' Find me a house tlvit is large and 
c<invvnient, 

I wlsli to have a meadow that you 
think good, and that is to be sold, 


il me faut un domestique qui soit la- 
boih'ux. 

troiivez-inoi unc miiison qui soit 
grande et commode, 
je Vfux un )>rd qoe vous trouviez bon, 
et gni soit a vendre. 


However, if qxd or q>fe do not relate to a ptu-son or 
tiling that is desire<l, wanted, or wished for, then the 
subjunctive is not used; as, n’aime pas nu domes- 
tique qui fait son devoir a contre-emur,” “I do not 
“ like a servant who docs his duty imwilliiigly.” But 
let us take an example or two more : 

1 want a garden which tv well situated, , j’;ii besoin d’ (or, jc veux) un jardin 
I qui soit bicn si? in? 

He has a garden which is full of weeds, , 11 a im jardin qui e>l plein de mauvaises 
I licrlics. 

Tell me, said she, of a husband who ts park-z moi, dit-elle, d’un in;iri qui soil 
yountf and liaiidbomo, and rich at the j'nnjn et jnli, et riche en memo 
same time, temps. 

1 de'.pise a man who is nothing but rich, ' je mdyrisc I’homme qui n'est que riche. 

You SCO, when the qui or que, that is, the toho or 
whom, or which, relates to a person or thing that is 
d,esired or unshed for, or for the having of which, or the 
existing of which, there is nece.ssity, want, or need; 
then the verb that follows must be in the subjunctive ; 
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otherwise not. This is, I think, made quite clear hy 
the above examples. 

424. It now remains for me to speak^ as far ^s the 
subjunctive mode is concerned, of the different times of 
the subjunctive. There is a present, a past imperfect, 
and a past perfect. Now, mark : when the. verb which* 
goes before the subjunctive is in the ‘present or in the 
future of the indicative, then tlie present time of the sub- 
junctive must bo ^ed ; as : 

Jc desire qu’il vienne^ I desire that he may come. 

Je dcsirerai qu'il vienne^ I shall desire that he may come. 

But when the governing verb is in. any time other than 
the present or the future of the indicative, then the 
subjunctive verb must be in the past perfect; as: 

Je desirais qu’il vlnt^ I desired that he miyht come. 

Je desirai qu’il vint^ I desired that he might come. 

J’ai ddsire qifil vint^ I have desired that he might come. 

J’avais de.-'ire qu’il vint^ I had desired that he might come. 

You see it is vienne after the present and the future of 
the indicative, and vint after the past times and after 
the compound times. 

425. We liave might come in these examples; but it 
is not always that this translation takes place. In the 
conjugations you find you may he put against vous 
soyez. But though you may he is, in some cases, the 
translation of vovts soyez, it is far indeed from being 
always such : now mind, for this is a very important 
matter. We have good use for one of our subjunctives 
here, in order to say, “il iuiporte que \o\m fassiez la 

plus grande attention ^ ce que je dis,” that is, “ it is 
“ ©f consequence that you should pay the greatest 
“ attention to what I am saying.” 

II dosii c que vous 5r»J/^'^•puni, I he desires thiit you may he punished. 

Jl cuiiviunt quo vous soyez puni, | it is proper that you slsoald be punished. 
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That is enough! Here is soyez translated by may 
he, and in the next line by should he. Some gram- 
niarifyis say, ^hat should does nofc belong to the sub- 
junctive; yet we here see it ans\^ering to soyez. In 
short, our signs, ivill, shall, shoidd, icouJd, could, may, 
'and might, cannot be reduced to any thing like a com- 
2 )ar{son with the different terminations of the French 
verbs. These signs, besides helinng to sliow the time, 
have meanings which the endings o^he Frericii verbs 
liave nothing at all to do with. Tlie should, for 
instance, in the last of the above examjdes, has in it 
soiiKithing of the meaning of ought. The French vei bs 
do not answer to these signs, except in part; to answer 
to these signs the French have principal verbs, of which 
I shall speak by-and-by. [See paragraph 444.] What 
I wish to do here is, to caution you against supposing 
that might, shoidd, and the rest of those words, arc 
always translated into French in the same manner. 
Take another instance : 

De peur q«e cela ne soit. For fear that that should he. 

Je souliaite que cela soit, I wish that that viat/ he. 

Je vouftrais qvi’il %dnt, ' I wish that he wt>\dd c<>me, 

Je souhaite qu’il vienne, I ■wish that he map come. 

Here, in these two last examples, there are the wndd 
and the may, in English, to answer to tlie French 
Vint and vienne. The truth is, that besides expressing 
the wish of the party speaking, the vmdd expresses the 
power to act in tlie i)erson who is wished to come, while 
may simply expresses the wish tint he may cmne. 

420. There is one inskmce where the subjunctive is 
used without either verb or conjunction to govern it; 
this is in the case of the verb savoir, which, in the 
first person singular, and when it has a negative. 
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takes the subjunctive instead of the indicative form; 
as, ‘‘je lie aache pas;” that is, instead of ‘‘je ne sais 
“ which hitter would be the i^ore oniinary 

exiiression. But there must be a negative, mind, or 
else the rule docs not hold good. 

[Note. — There is also a case in which the French 
frequently, use the past time of the indicative in place 
of the compound of the past of the subjunctive. It is 
where our woulih leave or should have are employed 
along with our passive participle, after such words of 
conditional meaning as if, without, unless, or hut for, 
Fi^r example, in these sentences, which are in the 
writing of M. de Chateaubriand : 


Si la Pologne ofit dte reforniee, 
la race Slave rv2)renait son 
independence, 

Si ces niaraudeurs avaient eu plus 
d’audacG, IJdiiaparto demenrait 
prisounier, 

Sans votre intercession, ma tete 
ruulait sur I’echafaiul, 


If Poland had been reconstruc- 
ted, the Slavonic race regained 
(would have regained) its in- 
dependence. 

If those marauders had had more 
boldness, Bonaparte remained 
(would have remained) a pri- 
soner. 

Without, or but for your inter- 
cession, my head roiled (would 
have rolled) on the scatfold. 


So it is, with the French, when our if along with 
the phrase were to, accompanies the verb, and expresses 
what is only sujiposcd ; as, again, the same writer says, 

Que feriez vous, si je vous what would you do, if I put (were 
mettais en liberte? to put) you at liberty ? 


The English now and then use such expressions as, 
‘^but for your aid, he laas (instead of wotdd have been) 
a- ruined man.” The difference is, that while tlicse 
are ra.rc in our language, they are very common in 
French.] , 

427. So much for the and the subjunctive 
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modes. I observed before, that the far greater part 
of the verbs, or, rather, forms of verbs, are indicative. 
You may sometimes read whole pages of print without 
md('ting with a verb in the subjunctive. But there is, 
nevertheless, an absolute necessity to learn this part 
"of the grammar well, in order to become a French 
scholar; for, observe, to say, il faut que je vais,^* is 
broken French, It is as bad and as broken as T must 
went would be in English. The mpdes embrace some 
very abstruse matter; but if there were no diificulties 
to overcome, there would be no honour and no plea- 
sure in the acquisition. 

428. The Imperative Mode. This will give 
us but little trouble: it has been fully explained 
in the Etymology. It subjects the verb to no 
changes. It has no times: it is simply tlie verb, in 
its present indicative tiinc^, uttered, or addressed, to 
the first i^erson plural and to the second persons of 
both numbers ; and in the third persons of both num- 
bers, it is the verb in 'the present of the subjunctive. 
The whole thing is, in fact, exhibited at the end of 
every one of the conjugations. I will, l.owever, for 
convenience sake, exhibit it again here, and then make 
a few short remarks on the use of the im})erative mode. 


Va, 

QtCil (or quelle) aille^ 

A IhnSy 
Alltz^ 

QiCils (or qu'elles') aillentj 


go, or, go thou, 
kt him, or her, go. 
let us go, or, go we. 
go, or, go you. 
let them go. 


I have, at the close of paragraph 116, fully explained 
the source and reason of these expressions. Now, as 
to the manner of employing the imperative mode in 
sentences, it is generally the same in both langur. ges : 
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Lilt you must observe that the tliird persons of the 
imperative mode must always have the que before 
them. 

429. Exclamations arc generally formed by the u^e 
of verbs in the imperative mode. But there is one 
verb {voir) used in this way, which is of so much * 
importance that it merits a paragiaph to itself. The 
expressions void and voila ai'c composed of part of the 
verb voir and the adverbs d and Id,. In both cases c 
have the second person singular of the imperative of 
voir, which ^ (see paragraph 239) is vois; that is, see 
thou. You have, in paragraph 317, seen the im- 
portant part that d and Id act along with tlu? De- 
monstrative rroiiouns. The first, you know, means 
here, and the other there; as, ‘‘ce livre-<?t, ce livre-?d,” 

“ this book here, this book there''' So, you sec, though 
the Cockneys have been so much ridiculed for their 
this here pic, and that there pudding, they have the 
])olite Ereiich language to keep them in counttaiance. 
But the truth is, for our this and that the French liTxve 
only ce; they are, therefore, compelled to resort to 
the use of expand Id. W ell, then, now comes void and 
voild. The s of vois is dropped as unnecessary; but 
the expressions arc vois ci and vois id^ that is, 
liberally, see here and see th&re; and endless is the 
numb('r of ways in which the French use them, and 
jiarticiilarly the latter; the manner of employing 
which is one of the greatest beauties of the langiiag(\ 
They are not employed to express any thing about 
seeing. If we want to tell any one to look at or to 
see any thing, we use regardez or voyez; as : 

Retjardez I’oiseaii, I look at the bird. 

Vuijtz Theure qu’il est, | 8CO what o’clock it ia. 
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Void and voild, are used to express parts of our verb 
to be, used with our adverbs here and there; as: 

litre it a basket of cherries for you» I void nn panler de cerises pour vous. 
2'here are ten baskets for them, 1 votla dix piinlers pour eux. 

But these words are made use of instead of that is, 
/his is, and it is, and instead of other pronouns used 
with Ure. 

Ijt void qui travallle, here he is working, or at work, 

L'l Volta qui chaiite, there she is sin^tu};. 

i’«i/a-t-il pas uiie drOle d’alTaire? is not this an odd alTair? 

Void qui est beau, this is fine. 

Voila qui est beau, that is line. 

Voi/a (lone qui est fini, Mere, tlien, it is all over. 

Ill narratives, when the writer or speaker wishes to 
give life to his narrative, he uses voild,, and tlius, in a 
manner, brings the persons and things before you; as: 

11 commeii<;;ait li i)leuvoiv, et me voilh it b(?(ran to rain, and there was I with- 
sains al)vi, out shelter. 

Connncnousallionsiiousmettrchtable aa we were sitting down to tiblc, a 
rni/a im mcssa'^cr, qui entre dmis la messenger entered the dining-room. 
Siille ii manger, 

In this last example there is, in the English, iieitli(u* 
t/iei^e nor is. Tlie voila is not expressed at all; nor 
can it be with })ropriety. We do, indeed, see, even in 
printed translations, attempts to translate the voila in 
sentences like this: we do hear translators say; “as 
“ wc were sitting down to table, behold, a messenger 
“ entered.” Ihit this is not EurjUsh language. AVe 
must liave entered, and who enters; and if we have not 
the entering in the irresent time, v/hat becomes of the 
behold I Take care, then, liow you translate passages 
with void, or voUa, in tlieiu. 

Ne voiia-t-it ]ias une belle jouriun*? I t.* it not a ti ne day ? 

Jc I’ui doiiiie ail Moiibieur qae voila, | 1 have given it to that gentleman. 

I beg you to pay great attention to ^what I have said 
with regard to these words. They are in constant 
use. They occur, perhaps, on an average, once a 
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minute in eveiy conversation. We may say, in 
French, “ il commen 9 ait I, pleuvoir, efc j’ctos Ih sans 
“ abri:” but this is not Fremh language^ though the 
words arc French. • 

430. The Infinitive Mode. Read again (though 
you have so recently read it) paragraph 114, and* 
then go on with me. One of the greatest differ- 
ences in the two languages lies in the manner of 
employing the infinitive and the active participle. We, 
in English, make continual use of the latter; the 
French very little; and in many cases where we 
always use it, they never can. This is the case, as we 
have seen, in the present and past times ; as : 

I am drinking, je bois, f je suis buvant. 

You v’cro eatincr, vom mamjiez^ V and not< vous etiez mangeant. 

They arc marching, ils marchent, } ( ils sont marchant. 

The three last are not only not good' French, but they 
are nothing at all. They are letters and sounds, marks 
upon paper, and noise ; but they form no part of 
language. Pray mind this; for there is notliing fliat 
we English break ourselves of with so much dilnculty 
as of the pnoneness to cling to our ings, and to force 
the French language to admit the words which 
literally answer to (hem. 

431. The French use, in many cases, the infinitive, 
when we use the active participle ; but I shall notice 
this more under the head of Participles. The 
main thing respecting the infinitive is this; that there 
are certain verbs and adj(?ctives which require de 
lu^toro the infinitive; certain other verbs and adjec- 
tives which requi^3 ^ before the infinitive; ceitain 
other verbs that^ take neither de nor h nor any other 
proposition before the inrinitive; certain other verbs 
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that take either de or a before the infinitive ; and, last 
of all, certain nouns that take de before the next 
infinitive. B^at to give any thing under the name of 
rilley to teach you when to use ^ and when to use de, 
would be to disgust you : at the end of each of twenty 
^ rules, or more, there must come more, perhaps, than 
twenty exceptions, making four hundred in the whoh^ ; 
so thiit to enter into detail here onld be to go far in 
tlie making of a dictionary. [Sec the JVote at end of 
paragraph 4 j4.] 

432. But there are these observations to make; 
that when our English verb is followed by the pre- 
position oj] froiiij at, upon, about, with, or after, before 
an active participle, the DK is commonly used before the 
infinitive in French; and that when our preposition is 
to, in, or for, the French preposition commonly is 
A ; as : 

I employ myself in writing, je m’occupe a ucrire. 

], keep myself from writing^ je m’abstieiis d'vct ire. 

That is to say, ‘‘ I employ myself in to writef'^ “ I kee]> 
myself from to write '" The sense efi the words 
a fiords a good reason for the use of d and of de in tliese 
cases; but this is far from being always the case. The 
use of these ])repositions before verbs in the infinitive 
seems, in numerous cases, to be quite ca])iici(.)us. Ail 
that wo can say is, that the French language viil liave 
it thus; and that the difficulty being great, our peu’se- 
verance and [jatience must be gr('at also. However, 
you will, even by this time, have acquired, from writ- 
ing, reading, and speaking, the habit of using d and de 
in a proper manner three times out of four. 

433. Besides de and d, there is used before the 
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iiirniitivcs of French verbs. This 'pour is used when 
our to means in order to, or /or tJie purpose of; asj 

De I’eau "pour hoire^ 1 water to drink. 

But. pour is also used in cases where we use for fol- 
low<‘d by the active participle; as: 

II sera recompense pour avoir I he shall be rewarded for having 
bien travaille, | worked well. 

We might say for working. But neither of these; 
neither pour ayaut nor pour travaillant can be used in 
French. Gyard yourself against the attempt by all 
means; for this mode of expression is no more the 
language of the French than it is the language of 
liorses. 

434. Wlien the infinitive is (as was observed in 
paragra})h 1 1 4) a noun : as, to quarrel is disagreeable ;” 
it may bo expressed in English by the active participle; 
as, quarrelling is disagreeable.” But in French you 
must adhere to the infinitive, and say, disjmter ydsX 
‘‘ desagreable.” It is much better to say, il ed 
“ dcsagreable de disputer;” but, at any rate, you must 
avoid transla*ting quarrelling by disputant. 

435. A verb which has before it a word expressing 
sufficiency, or too much, takes pour; as, “ ils soiit assez 
“ forts pour le faire,” they arc strong enough to do it. 
But, observe, if the word of sufficiency do not come 
before the verb, tluTe is no 2 ^our before it. [See the 
Note at the end of pa7'agra])h 454.] 

43(1. THE PAKTICIPLES. In paragraph 117 
[and also in paragra])hs PJ2, 190, and 373] I spoke of 
the Participles; I 6old you why they were so called; 
and in the Conjugations you have seen enough of them 
as far as relates to their formation. I have just spoken. 
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also, of onr Euglisli active participle as answering, in 
many cases, to the French infinitive. This active 
participle is, tvith us, verb, m^jective^ noun^ alternately ; 
as: 

1. Seeing that he was {Toing away I spoke to him. 

2. A seeing man is not easily deceived. 

3. Seeing is believing. 

Now, as verb, we use this participle in French; but 
never as adjective or as noun. Therefore, when we find 
it either of these, in English, we must give the French 
phrase a wholly different turn. 

1, Voyant qu’il s’en allait, jc lui parlai. 

2. Uii homme qui voit n’est pas facile ii troniper. 

8. Voir e’est croire. 

And never un voyant hommne, voyant e’est croyant: 
never, on any account, is a word of this sort to be con- 
sidered an adjective or a noun. Therefore, this par- 
ticiple is always indeclinable; that is, it never changes 
its^ form to denote either number or gender. There 
are a few law-tenns, indeed, that a])pear to be excoj)- 
tions; but even these are not; and you will be sure to 
bear in mind, that it is, in French, 7iPA'er\idjectlcc and 
never noun. This constitutes one of the great clifler- 
enccs in the two languages. When you ]iav(^ an INCf 
to translate into French, take g(»od care liow you 
attempt to translate it by the F rench aclive participle. 
[Sec Note following paragraph 440.] 

437. Even in its verbal capacity this participle must 
be used very sparingly. We, in English, say, for 
instance, instead of yoiny ; the Fi-onch in'ver; tlu'y s-ay, 
“an lieu d\dler that is, insteiSd of to (jo. . After 
almost all the prepositions we, in English, use this 
participle; but the French use it after eit (in) only: 
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After having, 

For fear of being, 

For want of asking, 
Without speaking, 

By writing, 

Instead of swimming, 
Save giving, 


aprh avoir, 
de ct'ainte d'etre, 
faute de dtmander. 
sans parler. 
par (fcrih. 
au lieu de napei\ 
savj a donner. 


I give you all these examples that you Biay have a* 
visible and striking proof of the difference in the two 
languages in this respect. 

438. The active^ participle is frequently used after 
en when it is a preposition, answering to in; and, at 
times, when it answers to our by, or while, and, j)er- 
ha])s, some other of our prepositions find adverbs ; as : 


En feitant cola vous m'obllgercz beau- in doing that you will much oblige me. 
coup, 

C’est en etudiant qu'on apprend unc it is by ttudying that one learns a 
laiigTic (5trun;;cr<*, foreign language. 

Tout m 0i uluiil mon omelette, elle mo all the while that she was burning my 
toisalt, omelet, she kept eying me frt.*m head 

to loot. 


T have introduced this word toiser to give you an 
instance of how much is sometimes said by a word 
morc^ than can be said by any other word (answtaing 
to tliat one) in anotlior language. * 

439. The active participle is, as we have seen, in 
some cases, In English, a noun; as, the falling of the 
house hilled the iuliabitauts. Here are, article, noun 
in the nominative case, verb, and noun in the objective 
case. Literally the sentence would be thus translated : 

The falling of the house killed the in- e tombant de la iiidison tua les liabi- 
Imbituiits, tuns. 

Now, mind, the like of this can never be said in 

Fi*eiich. The language of geese would be as intelligible 

to .a Fr(‘n(;hmaii as this. You must say, 

L <1 chute de la maison tua Ics habitaiis, i the fall of the house killed the inhabl- 
' I tcints, 

ou, or. 

La maison, tombant, tualeshabitans, the house, in falling, killed the Inhabi- 
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Either of these English plimscs will do; hut neither is 

so good as that from wliich the French language flees 

as from head-splitting dissonance. Whenever there is, 

in, English, an article, a possessive pronoun, or any 

"word which being put before the active ])artici])l<^ 

♦shows it to be a noun, it never can be rendei’ed in 

French by the active participle, unless with m: it 

must be answered by a noun or by an infinitive : 

The bleating of the sheep, > le helemml dei moutona. 

The cheating of his master, la fourherie fnite a son mnltre. 

Her complaining of her husband, aes pluintes contre son mart. 

The cause of his going away yesterday, la cause pourquoi il s'en alia hier. 

Boileau, in one of his poems, addressi'd to Louis 
XIV., exclaims, ’ 

“ Grand Roi ! cesse de vaincre ou je cesso d'ecrire.^* 

Now, though we say, 

Great King, cease to conquer, or J cease to write, 
we may also say, 

Great King, cease conquering, or I cease ivriting: 

but» this you must never attempt to say in French ; 
and against such attempts I cannot too often caution 
you. I know of no part of our language which so 
puzzled me to turn into French, as those sentences in 
which we find the article, or the possessive pronoun, 
before our active participle; and I cannot refrain from 
adding another example or two in order to make this 
quite clear to you : 

The running away of the army left the la fulte de l’arm(5e a laissd la ville ex- 
town exposed totlie enemy, ! posde h I’ennenii. * 

The defeating of Hip enemy opened the la ddtaite de I’ennemi nous a ouvert le 
wny lor us into his cam]), [ chemiu h son camp. 

His ijerfect sobriety and his great in- ! sa sobridtd parfaite et sa grande indus- 
dustry have been the cause of UU j trie ont dtd la cause qu'on a eu tant 
being so much respected, i de respeeVpour lui. 

JJer being yowwg is much in her favour, j sa jeuncsse fait beaiiconp pour ell?. 
37t£ir comt/ip hither has ruined them, jils ont dtd ruipds cause qu'ils sent 
I venus ici. 
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1 expect hU eoyniriff with great impa- j attcnrls sonarriv^o avee bicn derim- 
tieiice, patience. 

70 /wgf to Anici ica was expected by notre depart pour I’AnK^riquo n’^talt 
nobody, attendu de personne. 

rour lositKj your sight was a sad thing c’dtait malheureiyc pour votw^ femme 
for your wife and children, et TOS enfans que vous eubs:ez perdu 

la vne. • 

His coming here has made his fortune, il dolt sa fortune a co qu'il est venu iri. 

Her them made her get u rich elle a trouvd un marl riche paree 

husband, qii’ellc a su leur plaire. , 


Notliiiig can more strongly cliaractcrize the two lan- 
guages. Not the least resemblance is there between 
them in this respect. 

410. It only remains for me to speak of the em- 
ploying of ^ the French active participle before an 
adjective, or before a 2 ^(x>ssive 2 mrticipley or with que 
before a noun, or a pronoun ; as : 


Having been at the play h^st night, 
Seeing that it was going to ram, 
Having lieard that they were coining, 
Perceiving that it was not very late, 
Knowing very well that she would not 
come, 

Relieving that he dared not go thither, 
Walking in the street 1 met them, 

Being ill 1 could not go to their house, 


aynnt a la comMie hicr au soir. 
vopant quHl allait pieurutr. 
ay ant uppris qu'ih alia lent venir. 
s'appercevant qu'il n'eUvt pus fort turd, 
uiehaut tte^-bien qu'elle ne vicndraif 
pas. 

croyant qu'il n'osnit y aller. 
en me promenant dans la rueje les reu-. 
contrai. 

etant maladeje ne pouvais aller ch^z tux. 


The manner of using the participle is, in this case, 
nearly the same in both languages. We say, having 
seeyi; the French say, ayant vu; we say, seeing that; 
they say, voyant que. So that, in this respect, there is 
no difference worth speaking of. Indeed, nearly all 
that you have to do with regard to the French active 
])articiple is, never to employ it as an adjective, nor as 
a noun. 

[Note. — This last sentence, like what is said in 
pare graphs 192 and 4 30, means literally more than the 
author intended. ^ There are some instances, though 
comparatively few, in which the French active parti- 
ciple does become a noun, answering to our active par- 
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ticiple, or to our innin wlieu derived from a verb, and 


ending in er, or or', as : 

iin virant, 
les vivantSj 
un croifantf 
un voyant^ 
iin incdisant^ 
un coiiquerantj 


a living person, 
tin? living, or tho?e alive, 
a believor, or Christian, 
one having sight, a seer, 
a reviler. 
a conqueror. 


These are tlie particifdes of vivre^ cnpire^ voir, mccUre, 

and conquerir. But there are vast iiumb(u*s of 

French adjectives which are simply the active par- 
ticiple, whether of active or of neuter v'e];bs, used in 
an adjective sense,* and, therefore, by some grammar- 
ians, called verbal adjectives. Thus, M. de Lamartine 
speaks of “les Turcs, le seul ])euple tolerant,^' tht? 
Turks, the only tolerant (toleratbuj) people. So, in 
“ il est fatignant d’etudier toujours,” it is fatiguing 
to study continually, he participle in each language 
becomes an adjective. The word when adjective 
must, of course, follow the rule as to agreement, in 
number and gender, witli tlie noun, the final ant 
changing to ants, ante, antes, accordingly. Thus, from 
the verbs entreprendre, divertir, huniUih', jieurir, 
convaincre, monter, surprendre, dominer, changer, 
clioquer, the French have 


homme entreprenant., 
homines entreprenanis^ 
ouvrage dlvertissunt, 
joiig humiliant, 
empire Jlvrissantj 
preuve cmvainquante, 
preuves convainquantes, 
niarce montante, 
chose mrprenante, 
religion dominnnfe, 
couleur chanyemite^ 
iiiauieres choquantes. 


enterprising man. 
enterprising ni'm. 
amusing work, 
humiliating yoke. 
Nourishing ciiiplre. 
convincing proof, 
convincing proofs, 
rising tide, 
surprisilng thing, 
dominant religion, 
cliangeahlfe colour, 
shucking manners. 
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Some of these may come cither bcjfore or after the 
noun; as, aJ/Ufjeanl spectacle or spectacle ajjliyeantj 
afflicting sight; chirniante d^nioiselle clenfwiselle 
charniante, cliarining young ladyj • 

441. We now come to the PAsr-jiVE pauticiple. 
You know it well, as to what it comes from, and 
to tlio reason of its name. You ought to go back to 
paragraph 117, and there read my description of the 
nature of the participles. Here you see, then, that, 
while our active participle sometimes perhirms the 
office of an adjective^ at others of a rer6, and, at othei’S, 
of a noun*t\\o passive participle sometimes performs 
the office of an adjective, and at others of a verb. We 
have just seen a great deal about the active participle; 
but let us take a view of both together here ; thus : 

( A proscribing man, I tin homme qni prosa'tt. 

Active, A man who is proscribing, j lummequi eat tipr user ire, 

( Proscribing is horrible, proscrire est horrible. 

Passive ^ ^ proscribed man, an homine proacrif, 

* '( A man who has proscribed. ) un lumme qui a proscj'il. 

Here wc SQe both these words in all their functions. 
Tt is the ]>a.ssiv^e participle that we have now to do 
with; and here you see it in both its capacities, 
namely, that of an adjective and that of a verb. These 
distinctions would be useless were the form of the 
word always the same. Little need we English care 
when our passive participle is adjective^ or when it is 
i^erb, seeing that we al\\ays write it with the same 
Utters, 'i'he active participle is, in both' languages, 
unchangeable in j|fcs form [excepting as mentioned in 
thfe pr(‘ceding Note], and is, therefore, attended with 
little (lifliculty, compared with the passive participle, 
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wliicl), ill Frencli, is liable to changes in its form ; 
which, ill fact, like an adjective, changes its form to 
agree hi number and gender with its noun ; and which 
niakt's its changes precisely according to the rules 
laid down in Letter YlII, for the forming of the 
.numbers and genders of adjectives. How different 
from our passive participle, which never undergoes 
any changes of form ! It is always written in the 
same way. We say, “ a proscribed many a proscribed 
woman;'* but the French must say, “ im homme 
“ proscrity nne femme proscrite'* We say, “two 
proscribed men;” they, “deux homines proscrits." 
Well, but we know how to form plural numbers and 
feminine genders 1 Yes, but the French ])assive 
])articiple is not, in all caseSy liable to changes of 
form. It is, in some cases, a word which, like 
an adverb, lias no changes of form; and our diffculty 
is, to know when ive oiKjht to make it a chanyeable 
wordy and when we ought not. This is a real 
diditnlty; though it, like all our other diHicnlties, is 
to be quickly overcome, if we be attentive and indus- 
trious. You must perceive, that it is of‘ great con- 
sequence to know when you arc to write (and 
pronounce also) proscrit, when proscritsy when proscriiCy 
and when proscrites. And, mind, you cannot ascer- 
tain this from the Dictionaryy as you can the gender of 
nouns and many other things. This is a matter 
which depends upon the construction of the sentence, 
and upon other circumstances, which are of iniiiiite 
variety, and are purely contingent. In such a case; 
therefore, no dictionary can exhibit ^icarnples to be of 
any use. Take an instance in the use ,of the passive 
participle of our old acquaintance Trouvek. 
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J’.ii <rof/r Ain f‘-bvc'h;scet tc arTbs-mldl; I liave/owwrf an ewe tlu<? aT^rnoon; 
inais elle n est pas si bonne que la but she is not so good as tlie ewe 

brebis qiie j’ai ironvee cc matin, wliich I found this inoining. 

Now, you see Lore, that the person who finds is the 
same in both instances; the thing found is, in both 
instances, the same in number and in gender ; and yet, 
in one instance, we make use of trouve^ and in the. 
other of trouvee. In the first instance we use the par- 
ticiple without changing its termination; and in the 
last, we cliange its termination to make it agree in 
gender with brebis/ Take a few more examples : 


Avez-vous t^ouvd cet liomme ? 
Oui, je I’ai trouv^, 

Avez-vous trouve cea hommes? 
Oui, je les ai trovvc% 
Avez-vous trouve cette femme? 
Oui, je Vai trouv^e^ 

Avez-vous trouv^ cos femmes? 
Oui, je les ai trouve'es. 


Have you fovnd that man? 
Yes, 1 have found him. 

Have you found those men ? 
Yes, I htLve found them. 

Have you found that woman? 
Yes, 1 \vA\e found her. 

Have you found those women? 
Yes, I have found them. 


Thus, you see, it is always found in English, tliough it 
is trouve, trouvee, trouves, or trouvees in French; and 
you see that these changes take place in the French 
participle ont^ sormtvmes. You see that while trouve 
and trouvee^ are both applied to the finding of the 
femme, trouve and trouvees are both applied to the 
finding of the femmes, and also that with the pluiul 
hommes, both trouve and trouves are applied. It is 
clear, tlien, that the changes in the form of the passive 
participle must depend, not upon the numbers and 
genders of the nouns only, but partly upon the con- 
struction of the sentences; that is to say, the manner in 
wliich, ivith regard to othci' words, the participle stands 
in the sentence. 

442. Let us now see, then, what rules we can take 
for our guide here, beginning with those cases in which 
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the passive participle is subject to the changes above 
mentioned. 

Fikst. It is subject to change {generally speahing) 
when it has the verb Ure before it. But, mind, 
this is only generally. It is, however, always 
subject to change when it is used merely as an 
adjective. I Avill take the verb pivscrh'e for my 
illustration here, as far as it will suit. Pros- 
crire is, you know (see paragraph 201), con- 
jugated like ecrire, whicli you hud conjugated 
in paragraph 216. The passive participle is, 
you see, ccrit; and, therefore, the piVssive parti- 
ciple of p)roscrire is proscrit. This, to make the 
plural masculine, changes to proscrits; to make 
the singular feminine, it changes to proscrite; 
and, to make the plural feminine, it changes to 
proscrites. Now, then, observe, the passive^ 
I)articiple is always subject to change its form 
when it is used merely as an adjective; as: 


Bn liomme proscrit. 
Deux homines proscrits, 
Une femme proscrite. 
Deux femmes proscrites, 


a proscribed maa. 
two proscribed men. 
a proscribed wonian. 
two proscribed women. 


Now, observe, this is invariably the case, when the par- 
ticiple is thus used plainly and clearly as an adjective. 
But, we ought to notice, that the Hre is understood 
in all these instances; for, we mean, “ un homme qui a 
“ ete proscrit,” “ a iiiaii who has been proscribed.” The 
passive participle is, as I said before, generally subject 
to change when it comes after the verb etre. And., 
mind, the passive particijde must always have cither 
tire or avoir before it; for, though we use it sometimes 
without expressing Uve^ that verb is, in such cases, as 
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wc have jn.st seen, always understood. Well, then, let 
ns see first how the participle is used with Ure, and 
then how it is used with avoir, 

• • 

Second. The participle changes its form when it 
is used with Ure, when the verb to which it 
belongs is a neuter verb, or when it is a passive*, 
verb, whether reficcted or not ; as : 


Neuter 

Verb. 


Passive 

Verb. 

ites^ 

I If, s'e&t cou/>e\ 

Reficcted J Ifx se .^ont coupes, 
Verb, j Ef/e s’esf con pee, 

( EUes se sont cuup4es 


he is cone away, ) 

they ai*e gooe away, T 

she Is cone away, ) 

they are gone away, 
he is prosci ibeil, 
they are proscribed, 
she is proscribed, 
they are proscribed, 
he has cut himself, 
they have cut themselves,!' 
she has cut herself, \ 

they liave cut themselves, '* 


sing. & pin. 
masc. 

sing. <& plu. 
fcni. 

sing, <te plu. 
masc. 

sing. & plu. 
fern. 

sing. & plu. 
masc. 

sing. & plu. 
fcm. 


But, now, there are some seeming exceptions to this ; 
and these you must very exactly attend to. If the 
verb H7'e caif have its ])lace conveniently siipidicd by 
avoir, which often haj)j)ens in using the particijiles 
of reflected verbs, the participle does not change its 
form ; as : ^ 


l^lle s’c.'t coupe le bras, | she has cut her arm. 


You see this may be expressed by avoir : ‘^clle a coupe 
“ son bras.” But the truth is, that here is action, and 
the action is done to the arm : the participle is not 
really passive. It has Hre before it; Imt etre, as you 
know, is used instead of avoir in conjugating the 
reflected verbs. The two partici])les aUe and venu, 
when there is a pronoun in the objective case before 
etre, and a verb after tlip ’ participle, do not cliange 
their form ; as : 

II lui cst alhl par^r, he is gone to speak lo him. 

Ils leur sont allc parler, they are gone to sjjcak to them. 

But this is not the case, if the place of the pronoun in 
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the objective case be changed; for then the participle 
does change its form ; as : 

//ost a//^luiparler, [ he is gone to speak to him. 

^ lls sont alUs leur parlor, [ they are gone to speak to them. 

In the first of these cases {aille parler) the two words 
‘iiiake, in some sort, but one: to speak to'' 

But, in tlie latter case, there is a clear separation. 
The verb Ure is the only one that has any connection 
with alle. Speak to is a fresh verb, and it governs les 
in the objective case; whereas in the former instance 
alle parler govern lid and leur. But besides alle and 
veuuy there are some participles which do not, when 
followed by another verb, change their form, thong ii 
they have ^re before them ; as : 

Le livre qu’ll s’est prnposd de lire, j the book that he has proposed to rcfid. 

Les livres qu’il s’est propose de lire, | the books that he has proposed to read. 

Here is no change in the form of the participle; and 
the reason is, that in such cases as this tlie participle 
is closely connected with the verb that follows : tin? 
proiiosing to read and the reading make but one affair, 
one act. 

[The rule, here, appears to bo, that whpn the sub- 
ject, or nominative of the verb, and the object of tlie 
verb, are two different persons or things, or, rather, 
when the nominative is but an indirect object, and 
there is another and dii’oct object of the verb, the 
jiarticiplo undergoes no change. Such is tlie case in 
the foregoing examples, where le bras and de lire are 
the immediate objects of couper and proposer, and se 
is only an indirect object. As, "again : • 

Ces honimes se sont une Those mip have (for) tliem- 
malson, selves a house. 

Ces femmes se sont un Those women have/>rocz<rccZ (for) 

einploi, . themselves an employment. 
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TIjg participles, in this case, need no more change than 
in saying “ Ils ont h6Zi une maison “ Elies ont procure 
im cmploi” (they have built a house; the}r have 
procured an employment). The indirect object may 
be said to be governed by the preposition, which is 
( ither expressed or understood. So it is with the tw(i 
former examples, where, in French, the literal mean- 
ing is, “ she has cut to lierselfihQ arm,” “ he has pro- 
‘^}K)sed, ^0 himself to read.” It is the same if the 
reflected verb be neuter, no direct object beyond the 
action of the verb being expreKSsed; as in “ Ils se sont 
“ ecrit^ Ils sb sont parle^"* they have written^ they have 
spoken, to themselves, or to each other. — But fre- 
quently the nominative and the direct object of the 
vei'b are strictly one and the same, and then the 
participle must agree in number and gender with the 
noun or pronoun ; as : 

Ces hommes se sont persuad(f8 Those men have /jerswflrtferf them- 

(ie ci'la, selves of that. 

Cos femmes sont pr^sent^es a Those women have presented 
la porte, themselves at the door. 

Here tlie sble objects of the persuading and the pre- 
senting arc the men and women themselves, there being 
no sense of a preposition to denote such relation of a 
direct to an indirect object as in the previous ex- 
amples. Therefore here, making the partici})le to agree, 
we must say, “Nous nous sommes trouves malades,” 
we fmnd ourselves ill ; “ Ils sc sont entendmf they 
heard themsi'ives; and not trouve, entendud[ 

443. Third. ^ I now come to the use of the pas- 
sive participle with avoir. Generally the par- 
tic qde does not change its form, when it Lr.s 
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any part of avoir before it. Let us take avoir 
with 2^roscrit and coupe. 


*Tl a proscniu 
Ils oiU prosa'lty 
Klh a proncrity 
Elies ont prt-scrit^ 
11 a coiipi^ 
lU ont cfntpe\ 

Elfe a coupcy 
Elies ont coup^, 


he has proscribed, 
they have proscribed, 
she has proscribed, 
they have proscribed, 
he has cut. 
they have cut. 
she has cut. 
they have cut. 


Here you see there are no changes in the form of the 
participle, as there are when it is used with Ure. But 
this is not abways the case: and now we ^^re going to 
see how the participle is affected by the construction of 
Uie sentence^ of which I spoke at the close of the para- 
graph 441, and which you will now look at again. 
You saw, in paragraph 441, the instances of homme 
i\m\ femme. Look at them again; and then we will 
take another example. 


II a proscrit anjoiird’liui les he has proscribed the women 
«femmes qu’il a proscrites to-day whom he prosciibed 

i’aniice pu.isce, last year. 

Here the person who proscribes is tlic sc^me in both 
cases, the persons proscribed are the same in Loth 
cases ; and yet the participle does not change its form, 
in one case, to express immber and gender, and does 
change its form for that pur 2 ) 0 se in the other case. 
Now, the reason is this: in the first instance, the 
particiido has an active meaning, and in the second a 
passive meaning. In both instances wo have the 
com 2 )ound time of ths verb proscrire; but in the first 
the object is to express what the lyaii has done; and 
in the second to express what the women have had 
dune to them. In the latter instance tlic moaning is 
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passive: it means that the women viere proscribed, 
furent j)roscrltes, last year. The participle, in this last 
instance, characterizes the women. It is intonderl, not 
so much to assert any thing about them, as to say v/ho 
or what they are. This is the reason of the change 
being made in the participle in the one case, and noL 
in the other; and out of this reason has come this 
rule^ iXvAt when a passive participle, coming after avoir ^ 
has going before it a mjun or pronoun in the objective 
case, Mud governed in that case by avoir and the i)ar- 
ticiple; then the participle does change its form to 
express nuihber and gender. Now^ try tlie last ex- 
ample by this rule : 

11 a proscrit les femmes aujourd’hui. 

Here there is no noun nor pronoun in the objective 
case going before a proscrit. The il is in the nomina- 
tive case. The il is the subject, and femmes is the 
object; but, in 

a properties rannw pa.‘?.see, >\ 

we have gw’, tliat is, qiie (whom), which goes before the 
]):irticiple, and which is in the objective case, and 
g«jverned in that case by avoir and the participle; and, 
therefore, the participle changes its form. Thus, you 
see, it depends, in many cases, on the whicli tlie 

participle occupies in the sentence, whether it be to 
change its form or not. Monsieur Kestaut says, that 
“when the participle ceases to liave a signiiica- 

“ tion, it is indeclinable ; tliat is, it does not change its 
“/orm;” and he says, that “it does cease to have the 
“ passive signification, when it forms, with avoir, the 
“ compound times of any verb, whether active or neuter.” 
This is, indeed, frequently the case, but it is lar from 
2 o 
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being always, or even generally, the case; and I 
wonder how the observation fonnd'its way to the paper 
from so able a pen as that of Monsieur Restaut. Why, 
im^‘qu’il a proscrites,^' the participle forms, with avoir, 
the compound time of an active verb; and yet the 
^participle changes its form. But let us take an ex- 
ample from Monsieur Eestaut himself. 

J'ai requ les lettres que vous m’avez Rentes au 
sujet de I’affaire que je vous avals proposde: 
et apres les avoir lues avec attention, j’ai reconnu, 
comnie vous, que si je I’avais entreprise, j’y aurais 
des obstacles, que je n’avais pas pHvus. 

t 

Here are eight participles, each of which, with avoir ^ 
forms a compound time of the verb; and yet three of 
tliem {requ, reconmi, trouve) do not change their form. 
It is clear, then, that it is the place of the parti ci])le 
that is to be attended to here. The word lettres is a 
plural feminine, and accordingly it has ecrites in the 
above sentence : 

^ les lettres qm vous m’avez Sorites. 

But why not make the particif)!© of recevoir agree also 
with lettres Why not write, 

J’ai reques les lettres, 

and not requ? Because, in the instance first hei‘(; 
mentioned the que (which) represents lettres, and wliich 
is in the objective case, governed by aver, ccrites, goes 
hefore^t\\Q participle; and because, in the last instance, 
lea lettres, which is in the objective, and governed by 
ai regu, comes after the participle. Tlie same may be 
said of lues, and, indeed, of all other participles thus 
used : ^ 

J’ai envoyif dix oiseaux h la ville, j I have sent t?!! birds to the town. 
Les dix oiseaux que j ai envoy l % j the ten birds that 1 have sent. 
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Thus, then, it is the* ^lace of the participle that you 
have principally to look to, in order to regulate your 
conduct in the use of it. Now thei*e ^re only two 
exceptions to this i*ule. The first is, that, in the 
impersonals with avoir the participle never changes its 
form; as: 

Iji chaleur jm'iI a fait^ the hot weather that has been. 

Le froid qu'il a fait^ the cold weather that has been. 

Here, you see, chaleur is feminine, and froid mascu- 
line ; and yet the participle does not change its form. 
The reason Qf this is, that the t7, in this il fait, does 
not represent any actor. There is no action; there is 
nothing done to the heat or the cold. If the fait had 
related to sometliing dom to a thing, it would have 
hoeii otherwise; as: 

La table qu’il Afaite, j the table that he has made, 

/y’habit qu’il a fait, I the coat that he has made. 

The other exception is similar to that mentioned in the 
last paragraph : namely, when the 2 ^articij)lG is followed 
by a verb, which, together with the particijile, exj^resses 
hut one idea^ and when the two arc rather one word 
than two. When this is the case, Ihough the noun or 
j)ronoun, which is in the objective, come before the 
j^articiple, the paiticijdc docs not change its form ; as : 

be papier que j’ai vu trouver, i the paper that I have seen found. 

La plume que j’ai vu trouver, \ the pen that I have seen found. 

You see that, in these cases^ there is a verb coming 
after the particijde, and exju-essing, together with the 
2 )ai-ticiple, but o^ie idea. If it were not for this reason, 
the 2 )ai;tici 2 jle wouh^f change its form ; as : 

•I’habit que j’ai./««V, 
les habits que f sa fails. 
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[Kote. — Some fuutlier illiisti-atlon may be useful iu 
this place. Agreeing witli the foregoing, observe the 
follo^fing exa«iiplcs, wherein, whatever the number or 
guilder, the participle i-emains unchangeable : 

La chose, or les choses quo vous avoz i The tilin':, ou the things that yen 
• entendu dire, I have heard sutd. 

L’histoire, or les histiiircs que nous i The history, or the hlstoiics tliat 
avons entendu racontir, i we have heard relate i. 

Here, ill English, as in French, it might be heard say 
{to say)^ instead of heard said, just as we may have 
heard tell {to tell) *nstead of h^ard told; though we 
could not well say heard relate {to relate^ instead of 
heard related. The French idiom, on the contrary, will 
not allow such expressions as ^‘entendu dit," “entendu 
“ raconte.^^ The French idiom requires the infinitive of 
the one verb after the participle of the other, as in the 
above examines, while our way commonly is to use the 
participle of the second verb to answer to that French 
infinitive. And in this case, that is, where the English 
])articiple is followed by another passive partici])le, the 
French jiarticiple, used with the infinitive, is unchange- 
able. As, again, with the following : 

Lps troupe lux que j’ai vn gaider, ! The flocks that I lig.ve seen fended. 

Les tliansuiis qiic j’ai entendu chante$', 1 Toe songs that I liave heard sung. 

Here, in these four examples, the absence of agreement 
is said to be because the participle has not for its objects 
the cJtose or choses, histolre or histoires, troxiyeaux, chan- 
sons, but the acts expressed by the verbs dire, raconter, 

yarder, chanter. Tliere is, however, this distinction 

to be noticed, that when the antecedent is the object of 
what is expressed by the participle, that participle does 
change to agree, exactly the same as an adjective ; as : 

Les que j’al garder ces trou- [ The Shei>herds that I liave seen tend 

peaux, those fl jckr. 

Les Dames que Val enitndues chanter ■ The ladies that I have heard sing the 
k‘S cluuisous, songs. 
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TTere it is the hergers and the dames who are the 
objects, and not the nets expressed by the garder and 
chanter. This distinction is further shown by observ- 
ing, that to represent the French infinitive, as in those 
two latter examples, we may also use our active parti- 
ciple, and say, ^Hhe shepherds that I have seen tending^'** 
the ladies that T ha,vc heard singing But it would 
be scarcely usual, if correct, to say, ^‘the flocks that 
I have seen tending” (meaning tended)^ or ^‘the songs 
‘‘ that I have hasirdi singing” (meaning sung), — It must 
be noted that the participle of faire, to make or do, 
when thus efliploycd before an infinitive, never changes. 
Therefore it must be, 


I-cs herffors que j’al fait garder le 
troupean, 

Lcs fonuics qu’Hs out fait chanter, 

Cc sont eux quo vous avez fait f.iire 
cela, 


The shepherds that T have made tend 
the flock. 

The women whom they liave made 
sing. 

It h they whom you have made to do 
that. 


and not /aits garder, faites chanter, faits faire, — Tho 
])articiplo He never changes. The same is the case witli 
'pu and falktj participles of pouvoir and fallow, i^nd 
voulu, from vouloir, and du, from devoir^ are seldom 
declinable.] 

There is another exception ; but it seems rather matter 
of taste; good authors differ in opinion about it. I 
will, however, give an example or two relating to it. 
The French sometimes put the nominative case after 
the verb; thus: “le taureau qdtx vendu Jacques.” The 
usual order of the words is, lo taureau que Jacques a 
rendu. Now, these authors say that when the nomina- 
tive is placed thus, after the verb, the participle is 
indeclinable; as: , 

Ia taureau g-a’a vmdu Jlicqiics, ! the bull that James has sol;l. 

La vache qda f^ewe/MiJacques, i the cow that James hiis sold. 

Les taui'caux, vtnda Jacques, ! the bulls that James has sold. 
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[In this form of exj)ression, MARMOXTr:L thus makos 
the participle to agree witli the"^ noun: “une bonne 
‘‘ IcQQn qu’a notre misanthrope” (a good lesson 

tint our misanthrope has received). Corneille uses the 
participle without such agreement: “les itiisbres que 
(lurant notre enfance ont endure nos percs” (the mis- 
eries which, (luring our infancy, our fathers have 
endured.)\ 

If the nominative had gone before the verb, the parti- 
ciple must have changed its form ; as : 

Le taitreau que Jacques a vendu^ 

La vache que Jacques a vendue^ 

Le's vaches que Jac{\ue3 a vendues. 

The same authors insist that when there comes, next 
after tlie j)artici])le, a noun in the objective' case, or an 
adjective relating to the noun or pronoun whicli has 
gone before, the participle ought not to change its form. 
Monsietju Restaut gives this example : “Dieu les avait 
“ cree innocents'' The les (them) would require cre^s; 
bub- those authors say that the adjective innocent ^ 
coming after the participle, and having relation to les, 
the participle ought not to change its foriiiv However, 
this seems to be a disputed point ; we may adopt either 
the one manner or the other; and I have mentioned 
this matter here only to enable you to account for what 
might otherwise ap])ear strajige to you. I here con- 
clude my I'emarks on the jmssive participle. They arc 
long; but the matter is of uncommon importance. 
Every page of French print contains, in general, many 
of these words. When you are about to use one of 
them, you cannot, as in the case of the gender of nouns, 
get your information from the Dictionary. You must 
have it, if you have it at all, from principles and rules. — 
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I shall now give you an Exercise relating to the Modea 
of VerhSf which, of course, include the Participles. 

EXERCISE XVI. 

1. She is not rich enough to live without working. 

2. He did that to provoke his brothers and sisters. 

3. They will be too wise to prevent the land from 

being cultivated. 

4. What does he deserve for having betrayed his 

country to its most deadly enemy? 

0. Coming here has made the fortunes of thousands 
of adventurers. 

G. Putting up a house on that barren spot of land is 
very unwise. 

7. Study constantly if you be in good health. 

8. Give to the poor rather than take from them. 

9. Little means as she may have, she makes a pretty 

good figure. 

10. It is for you to talk to them about an aflair \fhich 

belongs to you. 

11. It is very ])roper for you to take effectual means to 

punish him. 

12. He is exceedingly addicted to the shameful vice of 

gaming. 

1 3. I am tired of living here and doing nothing. 

14. Go and tell my bailiff to come to me as soon as he 

can. 

15. Go and inquire about our neighbour who was so 
• ill the other day. 

16. They grcatl^^ rejoice at your victory over your 

enemies 

17. By going to London you will gain a great deal 
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18. In minding your' business you will make yourself 

and your parents happy. 

19. I wish witli all my heart that you may do it. 

20. ••I know nothing more fortunate than that. 

21. It is better for a country to be destroyed than for 
“ it to be governed by wicked men. 

22. It was better for him to go on horseback than to 

ride in a coach. 

23. It is of great consequence that they should ex- 

plicitly declare themselves. 

24. I do not believe that the weather will be fine to- 

morrow. 

25. If the fine weather begin and continue for some 

time. 

2G. He is the greatest rogue in the whole world. 

27. Coming to England has saved his life. 

28. Going to France, in the summer time, is very 

pleasant. 

29. Mowing, or reaping, is hard work. 

30. It does not become you to be veiy nice about it. 

31. Whatever they may say about it, it is a bad affair. 

32. I know nothing more provoking than that. 

33. Few things are more dishonourable than lying. 

34. Drinking to excess soon makes a man despised. 

35. Eating, drinking, and sleeping, arc necessary. 

36. I am very sorry that your brother is not come. 

37. Why should he not come next week? 

38. It seems that they sot off very early in the moni- 

ing. 

39. Is it well known that the town is taken? 

40. It is well known that the town i^ taken. 

41. It is clear as day-light that the evil .will come. 

42. It is not quite clear that the evil will come. 
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43. Tt was evident that ho could not defend lilinseii. 
41. It was not evident tliat he could not defend him- 
self. 

45. It seems to me that you are in the wrong. 

4d. It seems that he is in the wrong. 

47. It is not just, nor is it decent, that he should do 

that. 

48. Do you believe that you will come next Satiirde.y ? 
40. Would to God that he were w(‘ll ! 

50. Were you to lose your fortune you ought to go. 

51. God gi'ant that she may recover her lu‘alth ! 

52. You say that she will recover: God scud it! 

53. I hope she will not die. God forlnd! 

54. God forbid that I should do any such thing! 

55. What! should we pardon them for that? 

5(). What do you want me to do? 

57. I want you to rise early and to be industrious. 

58. I want a good saw; do you think that I shall find 

one? 

59. I think that you will not find one in this villa.Je. 

60. I do not doubt you will find one in the town. 

61. They must be very industrious if tlu^y sup])ress 

him. 

62. I do not doubt of that, I confess. 

63. I doubt that he will do it. 

64. I doubt that he 'will not do it. 

65. I do not beli(^ve that she will come next week. 

66. His talking to them has done the mischief. 

67. Their babblitig has made their master angry. 

68. The singing of birds is very delightful. 

69. What I like bftst in birds is their singing. 

70; Though he soft his land, he will not be ruined. 

71. He was killed during the last war. 
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72. The tents have been taken by the enemy. 

7 3. The tents which the enemy has taken. 

7 4. What tents has he taken ? 

75:- He has taken all the tents that we had. 

7G. I am surprised iliat you have done it. 

V7. They are writing iu my room. 

78. You have lost your money by not having asked 

for it. 

79. It is very indecent to bcliave in this manner. 

80. My father is seeking for a large and fine farm. 

81. They are very angry that you have been able to 

do it. 

82. They insist absolutely that she shall stay no longer, 

83. We were all very much surprised. 

84. There are four men planting trees. 

85. I see the greyhounds running after the hare. 

8G. Bring us some good and hot C(dleo. 

87. Let us have a large and fat leg of mutton. 

88. I am far from saying or from thinking that she 
" will die. 

89. There he is coining to ask you how you do. 

90. This is my whip; there is yours; afid tlieive is 

theirs. 

91. Do you suppose that I will give you my house and 

furniture for nothing] 

92. The corn was sold in the market. 

93. The apples wej‘e sold to liim. 

94. The oxen were sold last week. 

95. The cows have been sold this week. 
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SYNTAX OF VOULOltt, POUVOIR, AND DEVOIR. 

My dear Richard, 

444. Before you cuter on the subject of this letter, 
look at paragraphs 424 and 425. Indeed, you must 
not only look at them, but read them with attention. 
You see, Ijicn, that the diflerent endings, the differ- 
ences ill the form, of the Ercnch verbs, are not always 
sufficient to exjn ess, in Ereuch, that which is expressed 
in English by our little words, which are called sitjnSj 
and which are, shall, will, can, could, might, should, 
would, and ought Wc have rmist besides; but that is, 
as we have seen, answered by the il faut of the French. 
liCt \is take an example of this insufficiency : 

r shall come here to-morrow, je viendrai ici demain. 

I will come here to-niorrow, je viendrai ici deiDain. * 

Thus, you see, there is only the one French word, 
viendrai, tb answer t6 shall come, and %oill come, and 
we all know how different these are in their meanings. 
When I say, I shall come, I simply tell you of my 
intention; but will come exj>i*esscs my resolution, or, at 
least, a promise, or assurance, on my part. Yet the 
French verb has no change to exi)ress this difference. 
Their verb does for the siniple telling or announcing; 
but, to do justice to 1 will, the French must have some 
•other word, or words, brought in ; such as, “ je vous 
“ promets^' or, “ je suis resolu,'* 

You shall not Have that card, I vous ri^aurez pas cette carte. 

You will not have that catd, | vous u'aurez pas cette carte. 
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The Freiicli verbs are tlio sam(?, you see, in l.otli cases : 
but, in the first plimsc, I expi’ess *my will and deier- 
QiiinatiQn agaii^gt your having the card ; and, in the 
second, I merely foretell or observe that you will not 
have the card. See, now, how the proper translation 
of these two English phrases would stand, supposing 
me to be talking to you. 

(je ne veux pas qiic vous aycz cette carte, 

You shall not have that card, or, 

(je ne vous permetUai pas d’avoir cette Ccirte. 

You will not have that card, vous n'aurez pas cette carte. 

In the latter case I say, in this French })]irase, simply 
tlnit you will not have the card : but, in the other case, 
] say, my loill is that you have not the card; or, I ’wdll 
'not permit you to have the card. So that, j ou clearly 
see that the change's in the form of the French verb 
are by no means sudloicnt to express that which is 
expross('d in English by our little words. As long as 
the business of tlie verb is merely to announce or 
declare, the Frencli changes answer the purj)ose pretty 
well' but, wherever our little words, or verbal signs; 
wherever there is ivill, permis,^ion, powGi\ or duty ex- 
pressed by these signs; there the changes in the form of 
the French verb fail of being suilicient for the purpose 
of answering fully and clearly to our verbs. 

445. But the French have words which (in great 
pai-t at least) make u[) for this deficiency. These are 
three verbs which express, respectively, xvUl^ power, and 
duty ; and which, therefore, are employed to answer 
(in most cases) to our will, and woidd; our may, can, 
could, and might; and our shoidd and ought. I say in . 
great part, in most cases; because, th^re is no comj)lete 
rule as to the matter. You will observe (and, indeed, 
you must already have observed in the conjugations). 
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that VOULOIR, rouvoiR, and devoir are verbs complete 
jn all tlieir parts, fn short, yon know them perfectly 
well in all their numbers, persons, times, and yiodes ; 
and you can, I hope, write down the conjugation.% of 
them without looking even at your card of verbs. You 
will, however, mind now, that vouLOiR means, to wUi, 
to be tvillmgj to desire, to vnsh, to he determined, to he 
resolved, and, when in the negative, it expresses ohjec- 
tion and opposition. You will mind, also, that pouvoiu 
means, to he able, to have power, to have Uherty or per- 
mission, to do or to be. Mind, moreover, that devoir, 
though it i\icans to oive, means also to have the duty of 
doing or of being. Now then, mind, that in general, 
these signs of ours are answered by some part of these 
Freneli verbs, as placed in the following table : 


would 1 some part of vouloir, 
*nayi 1 

could ^ some part of pouvoir, 
might, J 


sliould, 

ought, 

ehall, 


I by some part of devoir, 

j sometimes by the change in the verb, and sometimes 
\ by some word expressing obligation or permission. 


After all, however, you must bear in mind, that it is 
not always that any of these signs arc thus turned into 
French. But yoft will soon learn (after all that you 
have learned) to make use of these important Frencli 
words properly. 

. 446. We will begin with You loir. When wc make 
use of our will, would, tho French employ the 

infinitive of their verb ; and they employ some part of 
voidoir to answer to our will, or would; as : 
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I will find, je veux trouver. 

I would find, je voulais trouver^ 

You will find, voi/k voulez trouver. 

They will find, ih veulent trouver. 

This is always the manner of turning these signs into 
French. Our will applies to both present and future, 
r sui)pose it here to apply to the present, where it ex- 
presses will or resolution, and must be translated by 
vouloir. When it simply inthnates or foretells, the 
changes in the French verb are sufficient; as: 

You will find, I vous trouverez. 

He will find, | il trouver a. 

The French, you see, take our principal verb; they 
translate it; they put it in the infinitive; they then 
put before it a part of the verb vouloir, to answer to 
our will or would. Thus, in this sentence : 

I will write in spite of him, | je veux ecrire malgr^ liii. 

You see, they take our im'ite (not our to write), and put 
ecrire in place of it; and then they put a part of their 
v(*rb vouloir, according to mode, number, and person. 
If, instead of will or would, we use any part of to wish, 
to desire, to he willimj, or the like, the French take this 
verb, and translate it by some part of vouloir; as: 

I wish him to write to me, je vtux quMl m’ecrive. 

I desire him to write, je veux qu’il ecrive. 

We may also say, je souhaite qu’il m’cerive, je desire 
qu’il ecrive : but custom and idiom lean strongly 
towai*ds voidolr. I should observe, before I quit this 
verb, that when we use the verb to he willing, or. any 
expression of the same, or nearly the same, moaning, 
the French, in rendering the phrast?, put hien before 
vouloir; as : 
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I am willing for him to write, I 


1 consent to his writing 


je veux hien qu’il ccrive. 


or, 

I like for him to write, J 

Wlien we use the verb to have with ivill or would, the 
French use vouloir without noticing our to have; as ; • 


We will have him go, j nous voulons qu‘il aille. 

You would have it so, ! vous le vouliez ainsi. 

They will always have it their ‘ ils le venknt toujours a. leur 
own wa}*, . i maniere. 

I will have it so, l je le veux ainsi. 

When we lyake use of the verb want to exj)ress wish- 
ing, or desiring, the French render it by vouloir; and, 
in this way, vouloir is in very common use ; as : 

What do you wantf que vouUz-'VOMs'i 

I some bread and some wine, je veux du pain et du vin, s’il 
if you please, vous plait. 

I want to see fine weather, je voudrais voir du beau temps. 

She does not know wdiat she xonnts. elle ne sait ce quelle veuL 

Very numerous are the uses of the verb vouloir; but 
wliat has been here said respecting it, will, I trust, be 
sufficient. 

447. PoiiVOiR. This verb, besides being a verb, is a 
noun, meaning 'power. As a verb, its meaning has just 
been described in paragraph 445. The verb poumir 
means, then, in general, to he able. Our may, might, 
ca'n, and could, are all translated into French by 
ponvoir. Great care is necessary, in foreigners, to 
distinguish when one of these is to be used in English, 
and when the other; but th'erc is no difficulty in turn- 
ing tliem into French, seeing that they are all rendered 
into tliat language 'by one and the same verb ; and, as 
to the circumstances of time and mode and person, the 
French verb changes its form as in other cases. It is, 
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iu fact, the conjugation of imuvoir, with another verb; 
'po^ivoir^ like voitloir, be])ig used iu this case instead of 
Examples : 

Yoff may come next week, vons ponvez venir la, semaine vro- 

cliaiiie. 

lie may go >nvny when he will, il peut s'en aller qnand il voudra. 

'*!iey can rend and write vciy well, ils peuvent lire et eerirc fort hicn. 

We c iuUi not come yesterday, nous ne punm venir hier. 

'1 licy might be rich if they icouM, ils pr.uiruieitt etrc riches s’ils Ic 

Imnt. 

If he can come I shall be glad of it, s’il peat venir j’en serai bien uisc. 

Thus, then, it is merely conjugating the verb i^ouvoir, 
as in the case of vouloir, and putting the French 
princijial verb in the infinitive. This verb, like vou- 
LOiii, is in constant nsc; as, indeed, it must, from the 
nature of its functions, necessarily be. It is often 
('mj)loyod to oxjn-css capability, possibility, and tlie 
like; and in many other cases which have nothing to 
do with can, could, may, and might; or, at least, where 
they are not employed in English; as: 

That IS not possible, cola no se pent. 

He WAS quite done for, il n'en pouvait plus. 

Vhat is possible, ccla est possible^ or, cel.i se 2?chf.. 

Tliese are odd expressions. Such they appear to us ; 
but they are correct, and they are lively and smooth. 
However, they forcibly characterize this v(3rb pouvoir. 
A "a ill ; 

Can he come? peutA\ venir? 

May he ride your horse? p<mt-\\ inonte* votre cheval? 

Could he ride your horse? ponvait-W iiionter votre cheval ? 

Could he not ride my horse? iie pouvait-’i\ pas niontcr inoii 
! cheval ? 

Mind, in some cases, savoir is employed synonymously 
with pouvoir. In this sense savoir means to know how; 
and, if you observe, to know how to do a thing is,‘ in 
iCnglish, nearly the same thing as to be able to do it ; as : 
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I /jhow how to make books, je sais faire des livres. 

or • 

I am able to make books, je peux faire des livres. 

f * 

But it is poin'oir that yon are to look to for the answer- 
ing to onr signs, may^ can, and co'idd. When 

an Englisli phrase, having cither of these words in itf 
is to be pnt into French, look to pouvoir. 

448. We now conic to Devoir, which answers to onr 
should and ought: or, at least, to should generally, and 
to ought always. Devoir means to owe, and our ought 
is, doubtless, a part of our verb to owe; for wliat is 
“T ought to* go,” but “T otve to go?” The origin of 
is less evident ; but the main* difference in the 
two is, that ought takes the to after it before a verb, 
and that should does not. Tliis sliuts out should fi’oni 
being used before infinitives, and ought from being used 
before th(^ otlier parts of the verb. But, in th(} eye of 
the French language they appear to be of equal merit 
and power, for devoir answers to both; as: 

You oiKiht to be obedient to your master, ) , . , - - ‘ 

'' ( vous aevriez obcir a votre 

You should be obedient to your master, ) maitre. 

« 

There is, however, this diffei’cnce in these two English 
verbal signs; that ought always implies duly, while 
should does not always do this: and, which is tlie 
material point for us, ought must always have devoir to 
answer to it, while*.9//,024^(^ may be rendered by a change 
in the form of the French verb; as: 

If he sJumld travc'l in Spain, s'il voyagealt on Espapjne. 

If he ought to travel in Spain, s’il dcadt voyager eii Espagne. 

Devoir is made use of sometimes for must. It is in 
cas('s where inu^t does not imply any command or 
necessity; as, ‘‘you be very hungry,” “vous cZeres? 
2 D 
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“ avoir grand faiin.” You may say, in Fmicli, “ ilfaut 
“ quo vouy ayez grand faiin.” Onfc may b(; as good as 
tlie oirlier; bi\t observe this phi*ase, doit so marior 
“ deniaiii.” You cannot say, as a translation to tins, 
“lie must be married to-morrow.” Neither will should 
nor ouijld do. The real English of it is, “he is to he 
married to-morrow.” You see that these verbs are ot 
great iaiportancc. They answer to whole English 
[ill rases in many instances. They are of more conse- 
quence than hundreds of other verbs. ^fhey are 
amongst the pivots on which the French language 
turns. To this knowledge that I have of their ini- 
[iortance you have to ascribe this present Letter, 
which, when I have added a short Exercise to it, will, 
I trust, leave you with very little to do in the learning 
of the French language. 

EXERCISE XVTI. 

1. Now I will give you the seventeenth Exercise. 

2. Shall it be a long one, or a short one ? 

3. If 1 should liiid your son, 1 Avill send him home. 

4. He would soon make a fortune, if he might work 

the mines. 

5. Would you soon make a fortune if you might soon 

work them 1 

6. I cannot ride that wicked horse without breaking 

my neck. 

7 You and he might take that liberty, but she 

miglit not. 

8. She ought not to do it at any rate. 

9. You should give him that farm. 

10. If he could give it to them he would do it. 

11. lie will go from this place, and his brother shall go. 
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12. We shall soli our corn and vine, and they shall 

sell tlK^irs. 

13. They shall have all that I ought not to keep.* 

14. I am very willing to let you stay here. 

15. But I am unable to give you victuals and drink. 

16. Can that be ? What can he want with me ] 

17. Wluit do they sv^ant with us? 

18. Is it possible that they want our money? 

19. Can thei'c bo such wicked people in the world ? 

20. Did they wish to see the town on fire ? 

21. Will you have some kidney-beans, or some peas ? 

22. I do not want any of eitlu'.r. 

23. What do you wish to have, then ? 

21. Shall she have some ilowors ? 

25. Docs she desire to have any of those that I sowed ? 

26. Would to God that tiny would get up early ! 

27. God forbid that I should have a parcel of sluggards 

in my hou.se 

28. Though it were to cost me my life. 

29. Might he not have asked her what she meant ? 

30. lie might have done it, hut she might have refused 

to an?}wer. 

31. Ought you not to compel him to answer ? 

32. Is there a road to be found (iqual to that ? 

33. Are there not a great many questions here? 

34. (\iii you find more in a similar space, in any book ? 

35. ( they be angry with me ? 

36. Will there be eggs for supper ? 

37. My eyes will be dim ? 

38. Shall I make a ^not in the string ? 

39. His heart woujd ache if he were to lose his cause. 

40. There oimht*to be 400 leaves in the book. 

O 

41. You shall gather some flowers. 
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42. They will he in mourning next week. 

43. His eye will be cured soon. ^ 

44. Hwish tli^^y would come without delay. 

4 :^, He might go, if he would. 

46. They may come whenever they please. 

47. He was to have gone off for Paris last week. 

48. You shall tell them what you think of it. 

40. It may happen that they will go. 

50. It may happen tliat they cannot write. 

51. Can she come] May be so. 

52. You ought not to take it. 
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SYNTAX OF ADVERBS. 

My dear Richard, 

449. In paragraph 37 I explained to you the nature 
of Adverbs; and, in paragraphs 142 to 151 inclusiv^e, I 
gave you rules for the forming of the words of this 
part of speech. You will now read all those para- 
gra[)hs over again, and pay strict attention to what 
you find in them. 

450. I have, in this place, only to make a remark or 
two as to the 'placing of the adverb in sentences. Thci 
place of the French adverb is, in many cases, the same 
as that of our adverb, but not in all cases. It gene- 
rally comes after a verb a!Kl before an adjective; as: 

Ils travaillcnt hien^ they work well. 

Le vin est O'c^s-bon, the wine is very good. 

451. When the French verb is in the infinitive, the 
adverb is sotnetimes put before it, when it is not before 
it in English; as, “pour hien faire,” in order to do well. 
But this is very rarely the case. 

452. When adverbs are compound., that is to say, 
consist of more than one word (as was before fully 
exjdained), they follow the verb invariably. There is, 
and there can be, no difliculty attending the use of this 
part of speech. The only difference worth notice in the 
two languages, with respect to the using of the adverb, 
is this; the Frcncti hardly ever put the adverb before 
the verb, and \ve often do it; as, “j’ecris souvent;'' 
and not, as we say, ^^]o8ouvent ecris,” l.ofen write. 
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[With the compound times of verl)S, tlic adverb in 
French generally stands next after the auxiliary; as, 
“je p’ai jamais fait cela,” T have never done that; 
“.nous I’avons tovjours trouve,” we have always found 
him.] 

EXEKCISE XVIII. 

1. They, at this moment, do not know it. 

2. They do not now go on horseback. 

3. It is the fashion now-a-days to go on foot. 

4. I will do it directly. 

5. She came yesterday, and also the day before. 

6. Formerly there were trees in that field. 

7. They told me of it before. 

8. You must come hither to-morrow. 

9. I bog you to write to me very soon. 

10. I often oat ebonies and apples. 

11. They will very soon finish their work. 

12. We shall write to-morrow or next day. 

’’ 3. He will go shortly to sec his father. 

14. The affair will be^ ended next week. 

15. Where have they been this long while ? 

16. Give them some food from time to time. 

17. Whence come all these people? 

18. What do they all come hither for ? 

19. What induces them to come this way? 

20. It is easier for them to go that way. 

21. 'J.iiey set out thence every day at one o’clock. 

22. When you go up stairs, stay there. 

23. He is to be found nowhere. 

24. There is too much water in your wine. 

25. Perhaps you will see him by-and-by. 

26. They said it in jest, but it is too true. 
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27. They are constantly writing and reading. 

28. She was takcSri away by force. 

29. That is extremely wicked on their part. 

30. You sj)eak at random. 

31. How often have you been there. 

32. How far is it to the wheat-field ? 

33. I very well know what you mean. 
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LETTER XXVI. 

SYNTAX OF PREPOSITIONS. 

My dear Richard, 

453. It is almost mere matter of form to make 
separate divisions relating to the Syntax of these inde- 
clinable parts of speech. The words belonging to them 
are nothing of themselves : they cannot be used without 
nouns, pronouns, and verbs; and therefore, in treating 
of the Syntax of these, I have, in fact, treated of that 
of Prepoftitioiis, 

454. Go back, however, to paragraph 38; and also 
to the whole of Letter XL, including paragraphs from 
152 to IGl. Pay attention to what you there find, 
and there is little to add here. The business of Syntax 
is, first, to teach us how to make our words agree with 
each^bther in sentences. There can be no disagrt^ement 
in the case of prepositions; for they never change their 
form. Then, as to government, prepositions,^ when put 
before nouns and pronouns, cause them to be in the 
objective case. But this has been most amjdy ex- 
plained in the letters relating to nouns and pronouns. 
As to the j)lacing of the prepositions in the sentence, 
there is no difierence worthy of notice in the two 
languages. We say in the house, for the horse, to the 
town, against tlie door, upon the floor ; and the French 
say, dans la maison, pour le cheval, (I la villc, contra la 
porte, sur le plancher. There are certain French pre- 
positions, which, in different cases, must be rendered 
in English in a different manner. It is nearly the 
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same with regard to our prepositions when rendered in 
French. I have IJbfore noticed, that while we say, 
think of a thing, the French say, thirjk to a «thing. 
But, to notice all the instances of diftercnce between ihe 
two languages would require a book ten times as large 
as the French and English Dictionary in quarto. Pfc 
would, besides, be to load the memory in vain ; seeing 
that all the dithcultics arising from this cause are 
speedily removed by practice. 

EXEECISE XIX. 

1. Have you thought of the affair that I spoke to 

you of? 

2. Yes; but I do not know what to do about it. 

3. Whose book is that ? It is John s or his sister's. 

4. The liouse must be built by next Christmas. 

5. Tliey fought witli bayonets and swords. 

6. You enjoy your riches. 

7. Tliey live near to your country-house. 

8. You ought to obey your master. 

I give these f(‘w insta,nces merely to wain you against 
literal translation. You will see that the French say, 
near of your house; and obey to your master; and 
enjoy o/your i*iches. But a short time will give you a 
compk^te knowledge of all these matters. 

[Note. — 8ec what has before been said of preposi- 
tions, in paragraphs ld6, 158, 159, 37G, and in para- 
gra})h 431 and those immediately following. — Pre- 
•positions serve to denote the difftu’cnt relations or 
hearings which the things expressed by other parts of 
speech have asw to one another, particularly in nouns 
and pronouns, in refei-cnce to verbs, and, as regai'ds 
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verbs, wluvn tlie action of one verb has relation to 
that expressed by another. The 'meanings, therefore, 
which the proposition may convey, are of too great a 
var-iety to be all reduced to rule, or to bo explained in 
a brief compass. The following remarks, neverthc- 
fess, will be found useful, by preparing the learner for 
some things of importance which will be met witli in 
French. 

First. The prejiositions most requiring explanation 
are, de and a. These two are constantly occurring. 
Filch of them, in its pcculhir way, represents our to^ 
while DE also represents our of and from, and A our 
at, and occasionally our for. 

Second. There are many cases where, two verbs 
coming immediately together, the second is in the 
infinitive. Generally, here, the French requires de or 
h between these, in the sense of oui’ to. But with 
certiiiii verbs there is no preposition before the French 
infinitive. This is the case after aimer mieux, to like 
hettfer, or to prefer, valoir mieux, to be better or j)re- 
ferable, and after alter, savoir, pouvolr, demir,falloir, 
oser, esperer, and a few others ^ as : 


J’aiine mieux rester^ 

II vaut mieux atlendre, 
Vous allez voir, 

Ils Siweut f< lire, 

Elle pent vtnir, 

Elies doivent parler, 


I prefer to remain. 

It is better to wait. 

You are going to see. 

They know liow to make. 
She can, or is able to come. 
They ought to speak. 


Third. Generally speaking, however, the French 
infinitive does rcquii*e the preposition. And there 
are a good many cases in which the second verb, 
according to the sense of the first, muy be preceded 
by either de or d; as; 
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Tacher de^ or «, 
Dclcrminor t/e, o« a, 
Comiaencer c/e, or a, 
ContiiuuT lie, or «, 
Oblif^er de^ or a, 
Forcer </e, or «, 
Manqucr </c, or a, 


To endeavour, or try to. 
To del ermine io. 

7o be^in to. 

To continue to. 

To oblige to 
7'o force to. 

To fail to. 


The difference in idea between these two forms of speech 
is sometimes very nice. And yet there is a difference. 
In either case, witli de or with the lirst verb always 
denotes an action* having reference to the action of the 
second verb, there being but one actor, that is, the 
same nominative, for the two verbs. But, with de, 
the first verb is rather confined to expressing some 
motion towards, about, or in respect of the second act; 
wliilo, with (X, the first verb represents the actor as 
more positively engaged in or at that second act ; as : 


.Te tilcherai de vou<? plaire, I will endeavour to please you. 

II taclie a vous troiuper, He endeavours to deceive you. 

Here the first endeavour is stated as that of ono 
having the purpose to please; the second, as tflat of 
one doing the act of deceiving. s’eniiuie de lire,” 

means thift he is tired of reading, that is, of the 
practice or pursuit. “ II s’enniiic d lire ” may be 
translated by the same English words; but this, with 
d, more properly means that he is tired in the act of 
reading, or while at it. 

Fourth. Some verbs, followed by no preposition in 
English, must in French have de or d before tlic noun 
or pronoun which is their immediate object : as, jo air 
de, to enjoy, abuser de, to abuse, se defer de, to mis- 
trust, se raj^pelgr de, to remember. Most of tlieso 
require the preposition <X: as, 'plaire d, to please, 
recaemhlcr d, to resemble; and so with demander, 
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ordonner, rmster, renoncer, survivre, inspirer, reproclier^ 
oheir, — ObHr^ ^satisfairey and a few others, may ])e used 
either yrith or witliout the h, 

Eiftii. With some verbs the French h answers to 
our of, about, to, for, in, or on : as in peaser h, to think 
of- or about; croire d, to believe in, or give credence 
to; poiiriwir to provide for; se fier h, to confide in 
or rely on. 

Sixth. As to de, again, though we shall find a 
number of verbs with whicli our o/’is regularly repre- 
sented by this French word, as in aveHir de, to advise 
or warn of, accuser de, to accuse of, priver de, to 
deprive of, se plaindre de, to complain of, se repeyitlr de, 
to repent of: yet there ai'c others with whicli tlie two 
languages do not answer to one another in this simjde 
and exact way. With a vast number of this latter 
class the French de is used in place of all our various 
words of, at, for, by, with, in, and on; as : 


Se venger de, 

To be revengeti o/’ or for. 

Hire, oit sourir de. 

To laugh, or to smile at. 

S otonner de. 

To be astonished at, or icllh. 

IManqncr de, 

To be wanting in, ,nr of. 

de. 

To console yo7*. 

Suflbquer de, 

To choke with. 

Mourir de, 

To die of, with, or from. 

Blfuner de. 

To blame for. [or nt. 

Se liicher de. 

To be sorry for, or angry with, 

S’aimi'^er de. 

To be amused at, bj, or with. 

Se rejoiiir de, 

To rejoice* 0 /, or in. 

Ornei* de. 

To ornament vjilh. 

Fournir de, 

To rurnish with. 

Fro ft ter de. 

To protit b^, or in. 

Couvi ir de. 

To cover with. 

Munir de. 

To provii^lc with. 

Vetir de, 

To dress loith, or in. 

Reinplir de, 

To (ill with. 

Anuer de, 

To arm with.'* 

Nouvir de. 

To feed xoith, or on. 
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With the adjectives also, whether they be formed of the 
passive ])ai‘tici[)les #r otherwise, the de the Frencli 
performs the same ofTice ; as, i^lein Je, full of ; rempli 
de, filled iciih; W'ue de, decked with; content de, <4011- 
tciit with; choque de, shocked 'toith, or at 

SEVENTir. Lastly, as respects d us{)d in the sense «f 
our to, and de in the sense of our from, there is one 
imporlant difficulty to be noticed; namely, when, with 
ccitaiu French verbs, these two ju'epositions seem to 
have but one meaning, though in reality they have tv/o 
very distinct meanings. Tliis ha2)pens witli the vt.‘rl>s 
signifying the various acts of abstracting or removing 
one object from anotlu'r object. Those verbs are oter, 
to take away, emporter, to take or snatch away, or off*, 
eiUever, to talce or carry off, arracJier, to tear away, 
wrest, or extort, derober, to rob, or deprive, voter, to 
rob or steal, and ravir, to take away by force. The 
rule is, that when the French want merely to ex2)res3 
the act of removing, de suffices for that purpose. But 
they constantly use d instead, because, by that word, 
they can exi^ress an idea whiph ouv fro/n does not at all 
convey. When using d, they not only intimate the 
taking of the one object, but the idea of de^udvation to, 
or of the taking being done with respect to, the otlier 
object; that is, of that other object’s being an endurer. 
or object of the act. For cxam2>le : 

A 

Otez le (liner du feu, Take the dhincry/w/i the lire. 

Otez ce couteau a cet enfant. Take that knife that child. 

La porte fiit arrach{38 de scs gonds The door was Unnfrum its hinges. 
La oouromie fut arraclKie au roi, 'I'lie crown was wrested Jrom tlio 

king. 

Some have tri<;d*to explain this ap2)arent inconsistency 
by contending that the meanings of the de and the d 
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are lu i\‘ tlic same. Tlmt, however, is shown to ho ini- 
pOHsible, becaii^io, as we have soon, tAo pronouns (me, /e, 
se, nous^ ims, hi, leur) iuclucle in tlicmselves the sense 
of but not that of de. For instance, wlieii Flokian 
is speaking of the Goths in Spain, he says, 

‘f.a prnsperilc et Ipsrichesses/m* Prospeiity and rlchos gave (to) 
dunnh'ent des vices, ct kur 6:e- them vices, and took from {to) 
rent la valeui* gueriieie,’’ them their warlike valour. 

That is, both these vei’hs, oter as well as dormer, arc to 
be understood in tlie French with the sense of our to, 
because, with c‘ach, tliere is tlie idea of an act done to 
the Goths, wlio are at once objects of the act of giving 
and objects of the act of taking away. The same witl) 
the examples of the child and the limj, But it is 
different with the other two examples; because the fire 
is not mentioned as being dejuived of the dinner, nor 
tln^ hinges as objects affected by the tearing of the door. 
— Even tlie word prendre, to take, may he used in these 
two distinct w^ays. And so Vfmj the verbs soiidraire, 
to aioid, or ileo from, khnpper, to escape from, dis- 
paraUre, to disappear or abscond, cacher, to bide or 
conceal, masquer, to mask or screen, sevader, to eyade 
or steal away, and eviter, to shun or elude. So tlie 
French say, ‘^se soustraire a la poiuvsuite,” to avoid 
pursuit, “se cacher ^ la justice,” to hide /rom jus- 
tice ; “ ccliappcr d scs eimemies,” to escape from oue s 
enemies.] 
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LETTEH XXVIL 

SYNTAX OF CONJUNCTIONS, 

My dear Eichakd, 

455. The remarks made in paragraph 453 apply in 
ihis case also. Every thing relative to conjunctions 
has been taught in the Etymology of Conjunctions, 
and in tlie Syntax of the other parts of speech, 
especially that of Verbs. You must go back, however, 
to paragraph 39, and to the whole, of Letter XTI., 
consisting of paragraphs from 162 to 167 inclusively. 
These parts contain a full account of this part of 
speech. Conjunctions have a government of modes of 
verbs; but this matter is, you know, most amply 
explained in the Syntax of Verbs, ]>articularly in 
paragraphs from 414 to 422. All that I shall, there- 
fore, add upon this subject is, a short Exercise, con- 
sisting of phrases which must, in French, have a turn 
very diflbvcnt from that which they have in Eiiglisli. 

EXEECISE XX. 

1. Whether you do it, or not, T shall come. 

2. A great building either of brick or of stone. 

3. Either from love or from fear, he jaaised them. 

4. Tf they sliould* die wh;>t would become of us ? 

5. Tf they sliould consent to it, what will you say ? 

6. When you write, let me know it. 

7. When they come they will remain a long while. 

8. If you wish to go, and will come hither in good time. 

9; If they desiy(? to have it, and Avill pay for it, 

10. Even if he were to give his v/hole fortune. 
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LETTER XXVIIL 

TRANSLATION OF THE EXERCISES. 

My dear Richard, 

456. The Translation of the Exercises is given, in 
order that yon, wlien yon have finished trans- 

lation of an Exercise, may refer to .this* translation, in 
order to see lohether you have done your work correctly. 
But, mind, it would be mere childishness to be looking 
at this translation, until you have finished an Exercise. 
When you have finished an Exercise, and consulted 
with your Grammar as to every phrase in it, then 
make a fair copy of it : look at it attentively over and 
over again ; and when you have made it what you look 
uj)on as complete; when you have jiut all the points, 
all the accents, every thing ; then turn to this translation, 
amT' compare your translation with it, )>hrase by 
phrase. 

EXKPwCISE I. 

1. Cent livres, cinq scliclins. 11. Un bon pocte, mais pas un 

2. Des plumes a Gs. la cent. Boileau. 

.3. Dds canards a dix sous la 12. II est mcdecin, et son frere est 
piece. procureur. 

4. Avez-vous entendu parler de 13. 11 est riche, chose qn’il aime. 

rien de semblable? 14. II est arrive rareinent quelqne 

5. Si un tel vient. chose de semblable. 

6. Jlille soldals ont peri. 15. Un tel detaut est mcpnsable. 

7. Cent son t de rcloiir. 16. Quel bruit! Quelle belle tleur I 

8. C’est un si bon peie. jl7. La jolie tille qu’ Emma ! 

9. Un j.irdin avec ini mur d’un 18. Que son pere est riche? 

c6:c. '19. Que rarj ent a de charmes! 

10. On voit rarement un homme l20. Quel cri i.onible! Quel sot- 
si iiicehant. do gallon ! 
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21. Une tplli? fau(e m'otonne. j 24. Une caipse do livres. Un 

22. La barbe d’un Jnif. I^n clip.val j livro et fleur. 

JLirbe. ' 25. Un janlinier et un laqt^pisi. 

23. Une poulo avec un pousoin. Cent conteaiix. , 

Uji voile et une voile. 26. Une lieu re et demi. Une 

demi-lieure.’ 


EXERCISE II. 


1. L’Amcrique, I’Asie, I’Afriquc, 25. 

et r Europe. ' 2G. 

2 La Prnssc fait partie de I’AlIe- 

magne. ^ 27. 

.3 Venise, Valencg, GlVnade. 

4. II vicnt de la Rocbelle. 

5 11 doineure au Havre - do - 28. 
G race. 

6. II est parti pour Cayenne. 29. 

7. Je deineure en Anglcterre. 

8. Vous vencz dii Portugal. 30. 

9. Us resident a la I^Lirtinique. 

10. Kile va en Italic, 

11. La Tainise. Le Rhiii. 31. 

12. l.<a Severn. La Seine. 

13. L’ivrognerin est detestable. 32. 

14. Le nieiirtre nierite la mort, 

15. De la inarne a la surface, en- 33. 

suite de la terre glai.se, et 34. 
puis de la craie. 

16. L’orge est chore cette annee. 35, 

17. J.re.s chevgux inangent de 

rherbo et du foiii. 36. 

18. J.e clicval est uu animal 

utile. 37. 

19. Lcsoi<oaux volent; le.sfaucons 38. 

V(deijt. J.es f.uicons tuent 
les autres oi.seaux. 39. 

20. II vieut de la Chine. L’etc 

est pa.ss(*. 40. 

21. Le drap d’Aiigletcrre. Levin 

de Hourgogne. *41. 

22. Les clievaux de Elandre.s. Les 

* vaches (b; Nornnyulie. 12. 

23. Les arbres vieuneiiL bicn dans * 

• ’les etes favoraWes 1 43. 

24. Jc vois que les afbi e.s vdemient I 4 1. 

bien. 1 


Le Capitaine White e.st parti. 

Comment vous portez-vous, 
M. le Capitaine? 

Les poiicssont mures en Au- 
tomne. Les oi.seaux clian- 
tent dans le printemps 

Le Docteiir Johnson craignait 
la mort. 

La reiiie Elizabeth et le Papo 
JSixte. 

Les grolles mangent du ble'. 
Les gallons tuent les 
grolles. 

Les philosophcs no s’accordent 
pas. 

II est a la campagne. Elle 
etait en villo. 

Dieu, le ciel, et Ten for. 

Les jardins ont un aspect#-iant 
au printemp.s. 

Les tlcur.s se faneiit cu etc. 
Klles ineurent en autoinne. 

L’amour lal.^ait le sujet de la 
lettre. 

Les pommes sont un bon fruit. 

Les pommes ne sont pas clicies 
cette annee* 

Du pain, de la viande, de la 
farine, du beurre. 

La terre, Vair, le feu et I’eau ; 
tons s’allieiit. 

L’air e.st froid anjounriiui. 
L'hiver approche. 

Le tVoinage est ti es rare. Les 
renanls tncut les iioules. 

Je iireicre le iioir au bleu. 

11 aime la chas.se. L’exercico 
est bon pour rhoinuio. 
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45, Les liommcs pruJents eviteiit 52. 

les quereVes. | 

4G# Les oiseaiix clianteiit tandis i 5.‘{. 
✓][ue les p^resseux ronflent. ! 51. 

47. L’homme, vcnez ici ! la ' 

femme,' allez par-la! i 55. 

48. La lumiero et robscurite, la j 50. 

• chaleiir et le froid. j 

49. Les articles fornient une partie | 57. 

du discoura. j 58. 

60. 11 a (lerf bi as. II a des cheveux ; 59. 

iioirs. I 

51. Les Hollandais font le com- 60. 
merce. ! 


Les Americains parta^ent Ics 
JIacs avec les Aiii^hiis. 

Ils vont ail Canada. 

La Nouvelle Ecosse est uii 
pays froid. 

I-e ma'is vient bien en France. 

Le tabac est une prodiiclioii 
de la Virginie. 

r.e coton vient de la Georgie. 

De la Floride et du llresil. 

Les Peruvieiis out de Tor cii 
abondanco. 

Les Mexicaius out de I’argeut 
eu graradc quantitc. 


EXERCISE III. 


1. II a du foin k vendre. II a du 18. 

foil! dans sa cliarrette. 

2. Le foin cat abundant. Le foin 10. 

est cher cette anneo. 

3. Elle porte de la soie. La soie 

est trbs logere. 20. 

4. A-t-il des chevaux ? Oui, il 

en a quel(iues-uns 21. 

5. Ont-ils des ojseaux ? 

G, Les chiens aboient. II a des 22. 
I chiens. 

7. J’entend.s du bruit. J’entends 23. 

bcaucoup de bruit. 

8. II y eii a six de blaiics el deux 21. 

de noirs. 

9. Cinq de tiies et un de blesse. 25. 

10. 11s onl (le bonne viande. Elle 

a (le beaux j^eux. 2G. 

11. Les nunilous inangent de 

riierbe. J’ai des nioutons. 27. 
3 2. Les moutons que j’Hi vendus. 28. 

13. Vous avie/ du froinage. 29. 

Tant de livres. 

14. Elle aura beiuicoup de pain. 30. 

15. Une quantitc de terre. Ilya 31. 

du danger. 

IG. Donnez-noiis encore de Tar- 32. 

gent. Iticn de bien rare. , 

17. Fort peu de sagesse. Com- ; 33. 
bieu de fenCtres ? j 


Combien de terre? Beau- 
coup de chagrin. 

Beaucoup dc plaisir. Beau* 
coup (le pati(‘uce. Ucau- 
coup de peine. 

Ce sont do bien houucte.s 
gens. 

11 y a maintenant beaucoup 
de choux. 

De-! oignons et du persil dans 
le jardin. 

Lc ponnnier est une guirlande 
lora(|u’il est en tlciir. 

Les ceri.siers f^ont aussi ties 
beaux. 

Les poires sont a boii marc he 
cette annce-el. 

Les toull'es de frainboi'^iers 
n’ont rieii de reinaHjiiable. 

Mais leur fruit est (^xcei’ent. 

Le.s epinards ot le.s I'.arieots. 

Le imirche abondc en le- 
gumes. 

Tout le foin est gat ( 3 . 

Le foin sera clier Fan nee pro- 
cVaiiie. 

Les haricots sont tres abon- 
dan^s. 

Les laitul^ sont bonnes on sa- 
lade. 
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o 1. L'huile, le vinaij;re, Ic poivre, j 39. Les aloiicttes restent dans les 
le sel, et la inoutari^e sont | champs. • 

dcs clioscs fort utiles. i 40. Du poisson, de la viande, de 
o5. L’huile d’clive e&t bleu meil- j la volaillg, du graii, de la 

leurc qiic celle de pavot. j farine. 

3G. La premiere se fait en France 41. Nous avons du poisson. Les 
et en Italie. fmagne. abcillcs n’aiment pas les 

.')7. La scconde se fait on Alio- guepes. • 

38. Les pierres ne font point de 42. Le niiel est tres utile dans une 

in alii 1 a lerre. U iie grande ! famille. 

quaiititc de terre. ! 

.• EXERCISE IV. 

1 . La mnison est grande. Une | 18. Qn.irante assiettes d’etain. 

main et^iii pied. Ciiuiuante cuilleres d'ar- 

2. Deux mait-ons et troix champs. gent. 

Qii.itre Ills, cinq lilies. ; 19. Soixan’te souliers de cuir. 

3. Six enfants, sept amis. Un j Soixante - dix buttes de 

cUeval, une vache, un co- , bois. 

chon. 20. Quatre-vingt pelles- ii-feti. 

4. Huitchevaux,neufvaclics,dix Quatre-vingt-uixagneaux. 

cochons. Onze noix, une ; 21. Cent bfxmfs. Mille oiscaiix. 
iioix. 22. DIeu est tout-puissant. Les 

5. Un enfant, douze enfants. i dieux des Grecs. 

0. Un engagement Treize en- : 23. Un lien solitaire. Des lieux 
gagements. ; solitaires. 

7. Un fort beau chou. Quatorze 24. II a un emploi. A la ]wste 

choiix. ' aux lettres. 

8. Un chapeau iioir. Quinze 2i>. Une livre de pain. Un livre 

chapeau#c. j p(;ur vous. 

9. Beaucoup de richesses, 20. Le page du roi. Une puge 

10. Seize hibous. Dix-sept clous, j eVun livre. 

11. Uu grand iiombrc de maux. A sa maison. De la rue. 

Un Ires grand mal. An ebamp. Aux parc.s, 

12. L’ceil du cheval. Mes yeux j 29. Chapitre premier. Livre 

soiit faibles. | deuxieine. 

13. L’eau est claire. Le’s caux de 30. Entrez, Monsieur. Pricz ce 

Bath. monsieur d’entrer. 

14. Dix-huit paniers. Dix-neuf 31. Monsieur, j’divu les messieurs. 

bonnets de nuit. Entrez, Messieurs. 

15. Vingtportesdejardin. Vingt 32, Autaiit de beaux jardins. 

. ct un poissoiis de riviere. Devant le trorie. 

10. La . tetc de loup. Les griffes 33. llormis le domestique. An 
* du chat. * milieu des buissons. 

17. Le palais du roi. ^rrentechan- 34. Dans les nids d’oiseaiix. 
deliers d’or. Depuis Mardi dernier. 
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35. Vers Londrcs. Apr^s le car- 48. 

rtwse. ♦ I 49. 

36. Les lords restent ici, avec les ; 

Wantes. , ; 50. 

ST.^Allez, Monsieur riinpudent : 

33. De IVau do riviere pour faire 51. 

do la biero. , 52. 

81*. Madame, j’ai va la dame. ! 53. 

40. Mesdame!!^ je m‘en vais. 

41. Allez chez Monsieur White. | 54. 

42. Les proprie'tes de Guillaume, 5.5. 

de Jean, et de Richard. od. 

43. A qui est cette plume? j 

44. La position de ce pays. i 57. 

45. La situation du j;ouverneur. ' 58. 

46. La lavne des inoutons est bonne | 

a faire du drap.. . i 59. 

47. 11s parlent de la maison de la 60. 

dame. ! 


Madame White est morto. 

Jos|ph, Pierre, et quehiues 
amis. 

Une cuillJire d’argent pleine 
de vin. 

Un pot plein de biero. 

Ce sentier a cent pieds de long. 

La mort de sa mere. Le 
mari.ige de son tils. 

La bonne fortune de son fiere. 

II a fait le commerce du cuivre. 

Les voitures et les clievaux 
coijtent de I’argent. 

Le cVene ^st un bel arbre. 

Les planches de chene diirent 
long-tempsv 

Des ormes dans les hnies. 

Le mont de sable est haut. 


EXERCISE V. 


1 . V oils et moi nous allons soiiper. ! 

2. Vous, votre socur, et moi, nous J 

aurons do I’argent dem.-iin. 

3. Nous sonimes fort heureux 
f dans ce pays, elle et moi. 

4. lls me frappent aussi bien (jue 

lui. 

5. lls m’aimcnt aussi bien qu’elle. 

6. Puissiez-vous devenir riche. 

7. Si vous m’abandonnicz pour 

toujours. 

8. Old, repartit il. Non, dit-il. 

9. Je le vois tous les jours, lui et 

son pere. 

10. II leur donne toujours quelquc 

chose li manger. 

11. lls dinent tres souvent chez 

nous. 

12. Faites cela, je vous prio, h ma 

consideration. 

13. Le clieval est a moi, et la 

vache est a elle. 

14. Donnez-moi un peu de votre 

bois. 


15 . 

IG. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 

21 . 

22 . 

2,3. 

I 24. 

I 25. 

'26. 

i27. 


II leur rapporte tout ce quo jo 
lui dis. 

Elle n’avait aucune aOection 
pour eux. 

Les champs leur appartien- 
nent. 

C’cst h. lui qu’ils parlent tou- 
jours. 

lls les attondenticiaujourd’hui. 

Donnez-lui quehpio chose ii 
manger et ii boire. 

Je vous enverrai des fleurs, 
elles sont tres belles. 

lls (ou elles) nous out envoye 
du-fruit aujourd'hui. 

lls nous volent et nous insul- 
tent. 

11 ecrit au secretaire, et lui 
envoio des messagers, 

lls split plus riches quo moi 
et que lui aussi. 

Envoy^z-leur un messager. 

Arretez-fe, liez-le, et envoyez- 
le eii prison. 
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28. Nous niangeons de la viande 30. Je lui ai donnd de Tor pour 

et nous buvons de I’eau. vous. ^ 

29. Ils s'adrcssent souveilt k nous 31. Vous les vites aller k elle. 

pour du vin. 


EXERCISE VI. 


1. Ma main, mes plumes, mon 

papier, mon encre et mes 
livres. 

2. Vos plumes ne sont pas aussi 

bonnes quo les miennes. 

3. Einjwrtez les cliaises de ma 

cliambre, ct|nettez-le3 dans 
la sienne. * 

4. Pjcnez-Ic^de leur cliambre et 

les ineucz dans la mienne. 

5. Prencz-les de la mienne et les 

portez dans la sienne. 

G, Leurs boeufs sont plus beaux 
qiie les votres. 

7. Mettcz mes boeufs dans lour 

chatnp. 

8. Ses soulicrs sont meilleurs que 

les sieiis. 

9. Nos habits sont bleus, inais les 

leurs sont rouj^cs. 

1 0. Notre ch amp, leur prairie, leurs 

inoutons. 

11. Vos arbres sont bien ])lantcs. 

12. La table *est inauvaise; ses 

pieds sont faibles. 

13. Voilli votre caiTosse; voici le 

mien. 

14. Mon frere, je vous prie de 

venir chez inoi. 

15. Adieu, I^l. Ic Capitaine. Je 

suis bien aiso dervuus voir, 
mon voisin. 


1C. Ces oiseaux sont les miens ^t 
ceux-la sont les votres. 

17. Ton pere, ta mere, et tes 

freres sont morts- 

18. Ses freres et ses soeurs sont 

tons partis. 

19. Leurs domestiques viennent 

ici. 

20. Mon pere, avez-vous vu son 

manteau? 

21. * Apprdchez-vous, ma sceur, 

j’ai besoin do vous parler. 

22. Non, mon ami, je ne puis vous 

secourir. 

23. Prericz vos moutons ct met- 

tez-les avee les miens. 

24. Separez vos poules des mien- 

nes. 

25. Sa luaison, sa maison, notre 

n)aison, leur maison, votre 
maison. • 

26. Sa main, son bras, nosdoigts, 

. leurs Janibes, mes pieds. 

27. Sa robe, son bonnet, sa tete, 

son cou, ses dents. 

28. Mettez votre foin avec le 

mien ; sdparez le votre du 
mien. 

29. II ne p.jrle pas de votre beautc, 

mais de la mienne. 

30. 11s ne parlent pas des siens, 

mais des notres. 


1. Les person nes qui <Jcmeurcnt 

dans cctle rue. 

2. .Le menuisier qui #t ma table. 

3. La vachc qui fait dans ma 

prairie. 


Les moutons qui sont sur les 
collines. 

5. L’lioinme dont je prise rainitie. 
G. Le cheval qui conduit leur 
voiture. 


EXERCISE VI 1. 

4. 
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7. Le ble que vous avez vcndu 

au march e. 

8. Le bid qui croit dans vos 

champs. 

9. Afmez ceux'dont vous recevez 
« dcs bienfaits. 

10. Le marchand aiiquel il doit 

taut d’argent. 

11. La compagnie qu’il a re^uc ce 

soir. 

1 2. jj'oiseau qui a vu roiseleur. 

] 3. L’oiscau que I’oiseleur a vu. 
11. Le siecle dans lequel nous 

vivons. 

15. Le monsieur auquel il appar- 
tient. 

1(). Le pays que j’aime le mieux. 

17. Le temps qui me plait le plus. 

18. L’encre dont je me servis. 

19. Les persomies dont vous me 

parlates liier. 

20. I/hommc(iui medeplaitloplus. 

21. (Jue nous vnulez-vous? 

22. Que disent-ils ji vous et h. 

votre famille? 

23. C’est I’aflaire dont ils par- 

laieiit. 


24. C’est de vous et de votr^ fils 

qii’ils parlent. 

25. C(#' sont les dames dont il 

parlait. 

2G. Le monsieur de ({ui j’ai re^ii 
tant de bontds. 

27. De qui parlez-voiis? 

28. Quel homme cst-ce? Quel 

ga 1*9011 est-ce? 

29. Laqnelle de cos donx cliaises 

aimez-vous mienx? 

30. r.eqnel de cos trois miroirs 

preferez-vous? 

31. L’emban|is dont il est sorti. 

32. Morf ami (|ui est mort bier et 

quej’iiimais (ant. 

33. De (pioi parl^z-voiis? Qu’est 

. ce? 

3 1. Qui est ce monsieur? 

35. .Avec quelle fiotto est -il veiiu? 
.‘JG. Qui vous a dit cela? 

37. Un de ceux qui vinrent la 
nuit dernibre. 

38 Un des premiers qni le firont. 
.39 Lc fauoon (pie mon fi bre a tin^ 
40. f^ui pent dire ce qui pent ar- 
river? 


EXERCISK VIII. 


1. Il y a beaucoup de fruit dans 

ce pays-lsi. 

2. Ce jardin e^t bicMi garni de 

fieiii's. 

3. Laiiuelle de ces tleurs aimez- 

vous mieux? 

4. Aime/-vo'is mieux cellc*ci on 

celle-la? 

5. C'c>t moi (jui vous ordonne de 

lc faire. 

6. C’est le m ait re do la maison 

qui vieiit. 

7. C'est im fort beau pays. 

8. C’est grand dommago. 

9. Cette plume-ci est meilleure 

que celle- la. 


10. Ces plumes-ci sont aussi bon- 

nes rjue celles-lii. 

11. Ce bh; e.st ii bon marebb; 

mais il n’est pas bon. 

12. Votre terre est aussi bonne que 

ci.lle de votre voi.-^iii. 

13. Ceux .(pii pensent (pi’ils ga- 

gneiit a friponner se trom- 
pent. 

14. Colui qui se couebo tard doit 

se lever tard. 

15. Celle qui s’occiipe trop de sa 

beautc. 

16. Celui (i<;i mbne uiievie reglbe 

est plusheureux que cel ui qui 
vit d’une manibre dercglbe. 
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17. Cf'lii: qni n’ii point vu ce pays- 24. Ces bnonfs sont ceux qne jo 

ci, no sail pas combicn il pret’bre. 

cjst beau. * 25. Ceux quo vous avez sont de 

18. J’aimo beaucoup ce quo vou.s panvros animaux. 

avez envoye. 26. Ce chien-l'A parait 5tre de lu 

10. II nous dit ce qu’il salt sur meme race que celui- ai. 

lour compte. 27. Oui, mai'? celiii-ci est ineilleur 

20. Klle rapporte h sa mere tout quo cebii-la. ^ 

ce qu elle entend. 28. Get oiseau chante inieux que 

21. Ce qui me fait le plus de celui que vous avez. 

lieino, cest qu’il ne veut 20. Ces perdrix sont [diis {grosses 
])as me voir. (pie les perdrix Anplaisi's. 

22. II n’y a que ceux qui ne le 30. Ces bdeasses volent plus 

connai.ssei>^ pa% qui parlent ra}):dfinent quo cellcs-la. 

mal de lui. * 31. Lesquelles sont les meilbniresh, 

23 Ceux (pii out toujours vecu manner? 

dans fabondance ne savent i 32. Cellos qui volent vite, oucellea 
pas ce (pie e’est qucle faim. I * qtii volent lentement? 

EXERCISE IX. 

1. Tout le monde doit recevoir! 15. Ils s’estimaient Tun raufre. 

le salaire de son travail. j 16. lout est vendu dans la maison 

2. Tons les hoinnics doiveut ctre | et enlevu. 

nourris et vGtus. | 1 7. Lcs moutons sont tons morts. 

3. Cliacuii va oil bon lui senible. j Quoi! tons? 

4. Ees jiijjes ct.iient as.*>is, oliacun ' 1 8. Quiconque prendra ce chemiii 

ji sa place. I y tombera. ^ 

6. Cliaeun ireiix donna son! 10. (^uicorupic neglige ses affaires 
opinion sur cette affaire. j, se mine. 

6. Domicz^ii manger il chacun ' 20. Je soulieiidrai cela centre qui 

d(‘s deux; mais ne donnez ' quo ce soil. 

rien an troisieme. ! 21. Donnez-nous tout, quoi que ce 

7. Tout le monde .sait cela, et ‘ pnisse el re. 

])lusieurs le disent. ' 22, 11 re'ussit dims tout ce qii'il en- 

8 (>ULlqiies-uns disent qu’il va I treprend, • 

(piitter sa niaison. ! 23. Quoi qu’il eii disc, il ne 

0, Plusieurs m’oiit •assure qu’il ' Te'chappera pas. 

vieiit. : 21. Quel (pi’eu suit lo prix, vous 

10. (2uc4(jues-ims aiment cettema- j de.vez le dmmer. 

niere de voyager. * 25, Quel est riiomme qui a vole 

11. ,Quel(]ues-iins sont meilleurs i votre argent? 

(pic les autres. , 1 26. Je rigiiorc, niais qui que co 

1 1 Nous lie dcvoiis pas prendre le ^ puisse elre, ii doil etre puni. 

• ' bi^n d’autruif 27. riiommeest pri.s. On ne sait 

13. D’aut res ne ff^Iit pas cela. j (jui e’est; mais qui (pie ce 

li. Il depensc Targent d’autrui. ' suit, il sera piiiiL 
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28. Quelqiies-uns diseiit quello 

sera trtis ,riche ; d’aiitres 
qu’elle iie le sera pas. 

29. Quelque riche quelle puisse 

Are-, queHques richesses 
* qu’elle puisse avoir. 

30. Quelques belles maisons et 
« quelques beaux jardins 

qu’ils aient. 

31. Ils ne s’aiment pas, je vous le 

.lure. 

32 . L’un ou I’autre viendra domain ; 

mais ni Tun ni Tautre ne 
viendra aujourd'hui. 

33. 11 n’a rien fait pour moi, et il 

ne fora rien pour vous. 

34. Kieii de ce qu’ils eutreprenn^nt 

ne reussit. 

35. Personne ne croit cela. Je ne 

I’ai (lit a personne. 

3G. A-t-on jamais vu rien de pared 
auparavant? 

37. Pas un do ses gens ne vint 
bier soir. 

3S, I'a.s un des .soldats n’celiappa 
a rennemi. 

30. Avez-vous des poire.s? Pas 
I line, sur ina parole. 

40. Personne n'e-st venu avec le 

fruit et le vin. 

41. Nous n’aiinons point que les 

autres se meloi.t de nos 
allaire.s do faniille. 

42. On diL quo vous allez vous 

^ inarier. 

43. On dit qu’il y a une grande 

recolte de bit*. 

44. On lui a eonseille do quitter 

le pays. 

45. Nous inenons une vie agreable ; 

nous nous ievous de bonne 
heure*, nous nous pvomc- 
non.s; ensuite nous dejeu- 
iions; puis lions faisoiis une 
secondo promenade ; ou 
bien nousmonton.s aclieval. 
40. Vous pouvez traduire des 


147. 

148. 
I 49. 
I 50. 

I 51. 

I 52. 
; 53 
154. 


56. 

57. 

58. 


59. 


GO. 


: 0 . 5 . 

i G3. 
I G4. 
I G5. 
G6. 


G7. 


pin a 'OS, (ellis que celle-ci 
laderniere, trimemanit*i e 
Glide Tautre; e’est-a-diie, 
avec oa, avec nous^ ou avec 
vous. 

Savez- vous qu’il y a des soldats 
dans la ville? Oui, car j yu 
ai vu pliisieur.s. 

Quel est ce bruit? Quelle on 
est la cause? 

Oil sout les dames? Je n’eu 
sais rien, 

Quoutrils fait de mon epee? 
Jc/Ten lais rien. 

y a-t-il beaucoupde vaisseanx 
dans le port?^ Oui, il y en 
a plus de cent. 

Si elle vient de la campagne 
aujourd’hui, cllo y retour- 
nera deniain. 

On les loue beaucoup; ma's 
pas plus qu'ils ne le ineri- 
teiit. 

11s sont bien paiivrcs, mais plu- 
sieurs de leiirs voisins ne le 
sont pas. 

Est-ce du pain que vous man- 
gcz? Oui, e’en est. 

Voilji mon verre; versez-y du 
vin. 

Il a aclietC* ce dianaine : il y 
visait depiiis long-temp.s. 

Elle Pst venue clifz elle; elle 
cn repartira demain. 

11s ne se soucient de personno 
que d’eux-mcmes. 

L’orgueil iic sied a personne. 
N’tiuviez point ic bien 
d’autrui. 

Rien n’est assez bon pour lui, 

11s iront I’y juindre. 

Nous en \)avirimes alovs. 

Donned leur-cn. 

Envoyez-leur-cn. 

11s s’en sb^ venus prompte- 
nient. 

11 le dit ct il s’y tient. 
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EXERCISE X. 


1. II 3 n’y ont pas efe dcpuis ’ 22. Ni lui, ni sa femme, ni scs i n- 

(juatre on ciii<i aiis. i fants ne jouisse^jit il’iiue 

2. Je ne vous rlonnerai pas ! bonne sante. 

inainteiiant d’anssi courtes ! 23. Ils n’ont quo vingt acfes ile 

phrases a traduire tpie cciles j terre. 

(luc jc vous ai domiees jus- i 21. Nous ne Icur parlons que ^rcs 
qu’a present. j rarcrnent. 

3. II y a long- temps que vous , 25. 11 n'y a qu’un hommc de bien 

n'ave;: ele dans cc p.iys-la. ! dans la compagnie. 

4. Je nVi pas vu riiommc qui 26. Pourquoi n’alloz vous pas voir 

vint id liicr-soij*. | votre terre V 

5. Certainement,^c vous don- 27. roimpioi liabitez-vous contj- 

iierai pas plus de dix livies ! nuollement la ville? 

sterliii^. i 28. 1 1 no <ait que causer ot chanter. 

0. Vous n’aurez ct6 que six ans 21^. 11s ne savent que 1‘aire. 

dans vutre bureau. | ;>0. Ne vous ai-jo pas dit que vous 

7. Vous n’avez ni terres ni troii- | n’entreriez pas ? 

|)eaux. I SI. M’avez-vous apportc un sac 

8 . CeiiVstpasunhoiindtoliomme. I d’or ? Non on voritc. 

Ceii’est pas vrai, IMonsieur. . 32. Ce n’est point que le diner mo 

9. 11 n’j' a ni paille ni loin dans deplaise, rnais je n aime 

le grenier. pas la mauicro doiiL on 

10. Je ii’ai aucun des arhres (jiio I’apprete. 

vous m’avcz vendus. 33. II ne cesse do parler et de faire 

11. Je n’avais aucun des bestiaux | du bruit. 

dont il me parla. 31. Ils n’osent faire ce dont^ils me- 

12. Je n’en ai vu aucun depuis nacent. 

quelcpic temps. 85. Ils ne peuvent venir deinain, 

13. rictez-n*oi do ravgent. Je ne j'en suis tres sur. 

s.aurais, car je n’en ai point. 36. Vous no voulez ni boire ni 
11 . Oiit-ils etc ici aujourd iwi V manger avec nous; et pour- 

Non. quoi pas, incs amis? 

15. Non que je n’aime point Ics 37. Pourquoi ne pas vous asseoir, 

gens de ce pays-la. et diner avec nous V 

16. Non quo je nc puisse y aller, 38. Non; jo vous suis ties oblige ; 

si cela me jJaif. ^ je ne peux m’arreter ii 

17. Voulez-vous venir avee inoi? ! prc'^ent. 

Non: je ne le veiix point. .[ 39. Eh bien, done,* venez deinain. 

18. Elle ne suit ni lire ni ecrirc. Je ne saurais, vraiment. 

19. II ne sait ni lire ni ccrire. 4:0. Ils n’ont que dii pain ii nian- 

20. . Nous nc nicLlroiif^ pas a la gor et de I’eau a boire. 

voile deinain, ni pcut-elre 41. L’homme ne doit pas vivre 
* apres dema'^ de pain seulement. 

21. Ni le maitre ni le valet ne sc- 42. Je no douto pas qu’il no vous 
ruuL ici. paio ce qu’il vous doit. 
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43. Je ne penx emre si je n’ai 55. 

pas dc lun^iere. j 

44. Je ue h\i ecrirai pas qu’clle ne ^ 56. 

nrecrive la premiere. j 

45. Prenez garde* qu’on ne vous : 57. 

* trompe. i 

•16. II ya phi'devin qu’il nVn fant 58. 

47, 11 en dit pins qn’il ne fallait. 

48. Je les enq)colK*rai de faire dii j 51). 

inal dans la c.iinpngne. j 


40. .le ne nie pas que j’aie dit , 60. 



qu’il etait inechant. 

Gl. 

50. 

Elle e.st plus vieille qu’o i ne ^ 



li.-nsc. 

62. 

51. 

Elle on moins riche qu’on lu' 



la croyait. 

03. 

52. 

11 est tout autre que je ne le 



rrovi'is. 

61, 

53. 

Ils sont plus a lour aise que 



vous lie I'Onsicz. [tot. 

65. 

54. 

Je craiiis (pi’il ne vienne trop 



Je crains (]iril no vicnne p.u 
asscz tot. 

Elle^ appro luMule qu'il n’y ait 
lino qnorolle. 

Ils craignont qne leiir indie 
ne soil in a I ado. 

Ils ont peiir que I'annee n 'ar- 
rive. 

Ils craignent (jue rannee ne 
vicniie [las. 

Ne pas trop parlor d'aft’aire. 

II conviont de ne i)oint alJer 
trop vite. 

Croyo^^-v()qj< que coci soit trop 
long? Point ilu tout. 

CVsl fort nnal^i von.s dc ne 
pas tenir votTe parole. 

Cet o*le-ci nV.st-il pas bien 
froid ? 

Pa,s pins froid quo lo dojiiicr, 
quoicpr asM'Z Iroid. 


EXERCISE XI. 


1. Farloz-vons de la inaison u 

oo.s inos>.ieiirs ? j 

2. L'annbe. cst - die partie co ' 

oinalin? j 

3. Le charp'^ntier viendra-t-il I 

deinaiii V 

4. Pounpioi ne vient-il pas tout 

de suite ? I 

5. Le lou i>ril-il a la inaison 

lor,s(|Ui* vous otioz en villi'V 
G Riohiu d no vient-il pas ce soirV 

7. Xous fiappa-t-il V 

8. Eimnendionl-ils votrc voilure j 

et VOS chovau.x. j 

1). Pensato.s-vous a cola V 

1 0. Est-ce Hi totro livre ? Oui, | 

c’est 111 ai liviv. j 

11. Est-ce Hi votre frcrc? Oui,' 

c'est liii. 

12 . Parlez - vous tres SMivoiil 

d’elloV I 

13. Fait-il dos recliorches pour los ' 

niarchuiid iso.s (lu’il a perducs ? 


11 . Nous pnieront-ils ee 'Mi'IIs 
nous duiventV 

15. Nous auroiit-ils tout payd, 
qiinnd ils nous anrorit payd 
dix livres stcilingde pluh? 
10. Y auraient-ils jicn.-'cV 

17. Liii eu reste-t-iHV 

18. ]\Ig le do.inez-vous ? 

1 J)^ l.e lui (lit-elle ? 

20. Xc le Ini dit-il point ? 

21. Vous en parleront-i!s ? 

22. Je me leve le inalin. 

2.3, Je no me leve point. 

21. Melcvd j.i? 

25. Ne me leve-Je pas ? 

2G Ne se levc-t-il pa.s de b-.n e 
beurc ? 

27. Ne me I’aveZ'Vous pns dit? 

28. Lui a-t-elle dit cela ? 

29. Nous I’auroiit-ils pa\6V 

30. Vous en H’^raient-ils parld ? 

31 . Chercliates-vous voire argent 

dans sa boiie ? 
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3'J. Y en trouvnies-vous ? pins rle vingt livres ster- 

o.'L Kc voiis fmppcront-ils pas? ling. ^ 

et ne vous bleifcront - ils 55. N’c.st-il pas colonel, ou capi- 
pas ? taine ? ^ 

o I. Ne leiir en parle-t-il pas ? 5G. La Hotfe I'-a-t-ellc a la Jamai - 

o5. Ne vons aurait-il pas fait (|ue? • 

grand tort ? o7. Ne croyez-vons pas qn’il faspe 

GO. Ne me le (lonnoz-vous pas? beau? • 

o7. Ne vou** ay)pliquez-vou3 pas a ; 58. Vous avez do grandes i»ro- 
la langue Franvaise ? j priett^s sans parli;r de voire 

.GS. Ne le lui dit-cllc pas V ' argent cornptant. 

GD. Ne nous le donneront-ils pas? 51L Jean n’y scra-t-il pas plus tot 
dO. Ne vous en park‘j’a-t-il pas ? I qu’il ne faut. 

dl. Ne me rave:%-von^ pas dit? Gb. Je ne le crois pas. 

'i:i. Ne Ic lui avait-elfe pas dit? ,01. N’y vo\ ez-vous rien dn tout ? 
A3. Lc bld^^ vient-il bien dan.s . G:2. Ne vons a-t-il pas dit im mot 
cettc terre V a ee snjet V 

41. Les arbres no sont-ils i»a.': olj. Ne ’ craignez - vous jias cpie 
tre.s beaux dans Ics boi-'> 2’argent ne vienne trop 

de rAnicricpK* ? lard ? 

45. Noil : ils ne sent pas trC-s- 01. N’ont-il.s vu pen^onue aller de 
beaux dans tontes les ce cole la? 

parties du pays. C5. E.st-ce cpie lii. I'lboureurs n’ont 

10. Les plalancs y sent tri‘S <]uc [»eu a Loire ct a man- 

grands ; nVst CO pa.s ? g.M- ? 

47. No vous en auraiL«il pas [ 00. (.’elui-Ui n’est-il pas le plus 
parl6 V pnuvre, qui a moins ii 

dH. Thomas ne viondrait-il pas manger et moins Ae vdte- 

si vou.s I’envoyiez (piorir V men.s pour sc coiivrir ? 

Tons les faisans et tons les 07. Ils nc lui pardoimeront jamais, 
liovnfs sont-ils dclruits ? a moins qu’il ne leur de- 

50. Non: inais on en a pris un mande pardon. 

grand noinbre. Nla cliambre ii’est-elle pas tres 

51. Jo ne vous dis pas de no point jolie ? 

y aller. CD. Get exercicc-ci n’est-il pa§ 

52. Je ne vous dis pas de ne point bien long ? 

en paricr. 70. 11 est bien long ; mais pas 

.5.‘3. No pa.s troj) parl6r de soi. plus long, j’espbie, qu’il 

54. Je lui ai dit de ne pas payer n’est utile. 

EXERCISE XII. 

1. II fait beau dans co pays-lu, I Ame'riqne, Tautomne dcr- 

toiitc I’anpi^e, pour aiiisi | nier. 

dire. { 3. II pleut prosejue toujours dans 

2. 11 lit bien mauvaiy temps, en 1 cepa^s-iii. 
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4. On (lit qu’il ne pleut jamais a 24 II vaiit mieux roster comma 

Lima. , l vous t^tcs pendant qneltjuc.s 

5. 11 y a bept acres de terre et i iitfis. 

six fort belles maisoiw. , 25. II vaut boaiicoup mieux etre 

C. II y a bejiucoii^) de vase an pauvrc et bioii portant, 

* fond du vivier. qu ctre riche et nialade. 

7. Ilya beaueoiip d’cspfeces de ' 26. C’est uiie mauvaii>e chose quo 

• peehes. de voyager fpiand on ne se 

8. n y en a phisieurs dans ce porte pas bien. 

jardin. 27. II est bien ])enil)le de vous 

9. II y a des bouton.s a bois ct (juitter dans I’etat ou vous 

dc3 boutons a fruit. vous trouvez. 

10. II y eiit dans la ville uu cri ! 28. C est im honnete homme. 

terrible. ; C’e^^ un/ripuii. 

11. Si ce aont des arbroa de fruit 29. 11 est honm*to. II c.st fripon. 

ii noyau (jue vous avez ii i Elio est bonn^ et sage, 

tailler. ^ i 80. Co fut voire jjcio (lui vous 

12. 11 y en a la une grande donna ce diainant ? 

quantitc. I 81. Kst ce (pic ce fut eux qui 

18. 11 fiuit rcxaudiior, ct vou,s i causcreot taut do mal daus 

assurer s'il y a un bon le village? 

bourgeon ii bois. I 82. Ce furent cux qiii couperent 

14. VeilUz a ce (pi'il n’y ait pas | li's arbres et mirent le feu 

do terrain perdu ct sans au.x nmison.s. 

ixieolte. ■ 88. Kon : ce fut elle qui ordonua 

1 5. 11 ne fiiut cn lai-ssor entier de lo I'aire. 

aucun. 81. Jc no sache pas (pie ce fut elle 

16. Oiy*a besoin de beau temps; qui donna I’ordre. 

])our la inoisson. ■ 85. 11 y a quarante aus qiie mon 

17. J’ai besoin d’amis qui ni’ai- , oncle est niort. 

dent dans une si grande 86. II y a plus de vbigt ans (pie 
(Ulivprise. jc demeure iei. 

18. II faiit nil bmi tt?rrai!i pour rr- 87. De cette place a cclle-Ui, il y 

colter de bon bid et clever a dix-sept inilles. 

do bon bclail. 88, Coiubicu y a-t-il d’iei au som- 

19. Pour produire de bon houblon. ■ met de la luoutagiie? 

il faut beaueoup de fumier 89. Combien scrcz-voiis do temps 
et une bonne culture. a revenir? 

20. 11 y eu avait viugt; il fallait 40, Combien y a-t-il de boeufs 

tons Ics Viugt; luais on ne j daus le pare? 

nous en a laisse (pie sept. 41. Et combien y en a-t-il dans 

21. C’est line action (pie nous ne ' IVtable. 

devons juniais »ml*ruT. 12. Il fant rivoir des onfants pour 

22. Co fut .son dunieslhpie (pii le , poiivoir sentir pour un pine 

leur (lit. I et uncV^icTc. 

28. 11 y (nit. soixaute mai.«!ons do 48„ N’y a-t-il pas cu un tres long 
renvcisdcs par le caiioii. j dC-oat ce soir? 
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4 J. Y en a- t-il jamais eu clc plus 
long? 

45. 11 n’y a que cela qiii ne soil 
pas utile. 

4G. Y a- t-il lies vignes dans ce 
pays? 

47. Non: il n’y en a point que je 

sache. Comment! II n’y 
en a aucune? 

48. C’e.st lo plus beau pays qii’on 

ait jamais vu; maislccli- 
mat est mauvais. 

49. II y a environ (piatre milles, et 

je pense (iig lums pourrons 
•y arriver ii ncuf lieures. 


50. Fera-t'il nuit avant que nous 

y arrivjnns? Non, car il 
fait jour inainteiiant jusqu’ 
apres neut lieurcs. 

51. Il fait biefi crotte dqniis la 

dernicre pluie, et il pavait 
qu’il pleuvra do nouveau 
avant demain soir. • 

52. Il a fait un tres bean temps 

aujoLivd’liui. 

Croyi‘/.-vous cela? Y a-f-il 
quelqu'un qui le croie? Y 
a-t-il quelqu'un deux (jui 
ne mcpri.se celui qui le 
dit? 


KXEUCISE*XIII.. 


1. La tour a quatre-cent-qua- 1 11. 

raiitc pieds de liauteur. 

2. Votro cliaml're a vingt pieds | 15. 

de long et dix de large. 

3. Un champ carre et line grande | IG. 

barricre. 

4. Uii homnic impertinent, fou et 

paresseux. | 17. 

5. Un bccuf jcunc et beau, ct un 

joli petit chicri. 

G. Il est beaucoup plus vieux | 18. 
quelle. 

7. Vous nV’tes jias aussi grand 

que lui de beaucoup. | 11). 

8. Us out plus de six niille acres 

de terre. 

9. Cost un tics mauvais chapeau; ! 20. 

le plu.s mauvais que j’ai eu ■ 21. 
de ma vie. 

10. Il fait ])his beau* anjourd’hui I 22. 

qii'hicr; encore fait-il un | 
tem[).s froid et as-<ez triste.^ , 23. 

11. C’est la plus mauvaise route' 

. que j’.iic jamais vuo. | 21. 

1 2 . C'est le plus grand corpiin qui [ 

existe. I 2.5. 

13. Ave/.-vous be?^coiq> de bon- ' 

teilles de vin dans votre 20. 
cave? 1 


Donnez-lui un pen dc vin ct 
quclques grappes de ral.siu. 

Je n’ai [)as beaucoup d’huilc, 
mats j’ai beaucoup d'oHves. 

N ’a-t-il pas beaucoup do cbo- 
vaux, et unc grande quan- 
tile do foiu? 

Donnez-tnoi quclques noix, et 
ap])ortez iiioi un peu de ce 
.sii(*re. • 

Il e.st au.ssi zoic pour une 
bonne, quo pour une maii- 
vai.so cause. 

Soixante niille livre.s sterling 
pour une terre et Ics meu- 
bles. 

Mil buit-cent-vingt-qnatre. 

Londres, le 4 Juin, mil liuit-* 
cent-vingt-(pj;mv. 

George qnalre ct Charles dix 
regnent actnclleinent. 

J’aime inieii:^ im omieini de- 
clare qu’un cmicmi cache. 

Vou.s etes indignedo tout hon- 
iieiir et dc b;ute distinction. 

Il fut trau.sport6 de joic en la 
voyant arriver. 

Us ne nieritcnt point dc rc- 

proclio a cct egard. 

* 
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27 II est propre k toute espece ! 33. Un chapeau noir, un habit 
d’affaires. , j bleu, des souliera blancs. 

28. II n’y a pas de mal qu'ils iie ! 34. Bland* comme la noi^o, noir 
I comuie la cbeminiie, lourd 

nous expose : coninie du plomb. 

• a des poursuites judiciaires j 35. Vous etes j;rand f|ue liii 
30, C'est un liomme tres estime de deux ponce's. 

# dans ce pays-lh. 36. Je no crois pas qu il soit ausd 

SI. C’est une Fran(,'aise, c’ost un grand qu'elle. 

Anglais; c’est une Ameri- 37. Ce sont les plus inechants de 
caine. toute I'ecpecc huniaino. 

32. Un chapeau Fran^ais, un habit 38. C’est de toutes les actions la 
Anglais, uu soulier Amc- plus injuste et la plus abu- 

ricain. iniiij^ble. ^ 

EXERCISE XIV. 

1. Nous voyons tons les jours des 13. II s’en fallait de beaucoiip qu'il 

choses pareilles a celle-la. [ lut bon, d’a))ibH cc (jue in’a 

2. Ni les menaces, ni I’argent, ! dit le jardinier. 

ne le feront cesser de s’en 14. La piece de terre oil etaier.t 
plaindre. planted les arbiiste.s. 

H. Les charpentiers ou les macons 15. La haie oil croissaient les 
finiront leur oiivrage de- opines. 

. 16. Lesplantationsqueniongrand- 

4. Liii ou elle paiera le diner et ]iere fit. 

^5 vin. 17. L.i maisonqii'habitent le fie: i; 

5. Cefurenteiixqnidirentqu’elli; ct la sreur. 

devait s’en aller. , l.s, Le panier oil Ton a mis led 

6. Non seulemcnt ravoino et le lieiirs. ^ 

loin, maid la paille nieme a 19. 11 y a nii mois (^ue le couiite 
etc j;ate. tient .‘^I'anee. 

7. Jean, I'aul, Etienne, Marie et 20. 11s ii’aurout pa.s fini dt; deux 

^ leur mere eeriront demain. inois. * 

8. Jean, Paul, Ltiennc, ^laii* < t 21. Lc peiqde a ete fort traiMpdlle. 

vous, vous eerirez deinain. 22. lls out etc extrCaneinenl bien 

9. Votre fibre et elle ont beau- j traitos. 

coup lu aujourd'hui. ; 23. Fersonne ne pent les troni- 

10. Mon grand^iiere et inoi nous ■ per. 

avons voyage d’une oxtic- , ^4, Le meilleur moyen e.st tonjours 
mile du pa \ s ii I'autro. ; do leur dire "la verit(‘. 

11. Les coiicombres et les melons 25. 11 liaiule pcnple, et il en dit 

viennent bien dans cette J tonjours du mal. 

terre. '26. Je vous ditanerai une livre stor- 

12. Le jardinier, ainsi que sesgeus, j ling, dit-il, si vous mo Uited 

idine les Heard. j la veiite. 


fas^ent. 

29. Votre negligence 


I 
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‘J7. Ah! (lireTit-il9,nous vouaavons 36. On ne vend daria la vil!e ni 
(lone attrape. i paillc nj foin. 

I’K. Non, rt'pondis-je, •vf-us ne 37. La plus j^rande partie du 
m'avez point attrajic. nioude fait de iiieiiie. 

21). Kh hicn! leur dit-il, u'en par- 38. Une ^rnneft partie ita ses amis 
k‘z plus. le fiiiitterent. • 

oO I'aKi z au*'si(dt (pie vous Ic 39. Les plantes ciiri(Mi<e-^ que ni’a 
pinirrez, je vous en prie. doniu'es nion ami. 

31. Nous somnies, elle et inoi, lea ‘ 40. Le peintre que ina s(r*ur a 
propii(‘laire.s de cea hois. envovc'. [Vccur. 

32 I1.S d(>s:n nt lour ecrire. 11. Le peirUre qui a envo_\e ina 

33. l.e tnllU; et le .sainfoin vicn- . 42. L’iinpriincurque lepeupleaime 

nent Lien duns ce terrain. taut. [peuple. 

34. 11s sont excel lent.^pour toute 43. L'iidprimcur qui aime tant le 

jespece de hesliallx. 44. Je plante de la laitue et du 

.3.). i.es hetteraves ou lea navets cdleri. 

.sont fjons pour lea vaches 45. Donnez-inoi un peu de Tun et 
en hiver. '* d6 I’autre, s'il vous plait. 

EXERCISE XV. 


1. Le j^nide qui conduisait Toh- j 

.scrvatour duquel jo tiens la ' 
description, lui lapporta 
tliie, (piekpie temps avant 
la guerre (pd ae terniina 
])ar la paix de Rv.swick, ; 
ayant iiieiie Ic.s Allemands | 
a cet cmlroit, ils le trou- j 
^eront convert de neige. j 

2. Le palais dtait un temple de- 1 

die aux dioux tutelaires. j 


II etait di‘ forme ohlongiie, I 
(•t avail liiiit colonnes de I 
cliaque ente, en longueur, j 
et (piatrc le long do chaqnc j 
ext remite; ce qui faisait en j 
tout vinet-quatre colonnes, I 
(lout liuit sub.sisterent jus- j 
qu’au moment oil on les'. 
abattit pour agrandir le j 
* chateau. ^ 1 

3. La fontaine (pi'on nomine d’ , 
. • Andege, jett^me si grande j 

(pi.mlite d'e:m, (pdclle forme : 


un riiis.seaii ties utile aux ; 


tanneurs qui demcua'ut 
dans les faub airg-'. 

Etudiez-voi».«^ bieii, et nc nf-gli- 
gC7.-voits aiicune partie tie 
votre devoir? 

Lor.squ'il aura tini de |^alir 
mai-'on, il ira ii la cam- 
pagne. 

Quaiid elle ira ii la vilie, tile 
y trouvt ra un grand noin- 
bre d’ainis rpii seront bien 
aiscs tie la voir. 

Tout ce qu’on pent biire pour 
lui, on le that fai:e. 

11 a elo fort maltraiic par ceux 
qui lui devaient beaiieoap. 

Elle etait ties-malade et souf- 
frait exeessWenuMit. Ils fi- 
rent tout ce qu'ils pureiit 
pour l.a .soulager. 

II a ete ii 1' eg Ike. 

Elle tomba du haul de bi 
maison. 

Ils sen allcreiit I’aiindo der- 
ail re. 
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1 3. Koiis n’avons pas ct6 an spec- 

tacle. 

14. II alia se coucber liier-soir a 

flix henres. 

1.5. 11 s'iftait coucTld de mei'ileure ! 
* heure. j 


16. Ils sc lovcnt do bon matin. 

17. Nous nous levions, tons ics 

a qiialre lioures. 

18. V(ms dovriez vous lever de 

meilloure heure que vous 
ne le luites. 


EXERCISE XYI. 


1. Elle n'est point as'^ez riche 16. 

pour vivre sans travailler. j 

2. II fit ccla pour i)rovoqucr scs 

freres et ses sa?urs. ! 17. 

3. II seront trop sap:es pour em- • 

poclicr qu'on ne cultive la , 18. 
terre. i 

4. Que ni6rite-t-il pour avoir , 

livre son pays a son pliis 10. 
mortel ennemi? i 

6. Des uiilliers d'avcuturiors out , 20. 
fait leur fortune en vonant 
ici. 1 21. 

6. Ce n’est pas etre sage que de 

batir luie mai«on sur un 
terrain si sterile. | 22. 

7. Etudiez sans cesse, si vous i 

Ote.s en bonne santd. ! 23. 

8. Donr.cz anx pauvres plntot 

que de les dcpouillcr. 24. 

9. Quelque pen de mo\ cus quVlIe i 

ait, f41e n’en fait pas inoins 25. 
jolie tigurc, i 

10. C’est ii vous a leur purler d’line •' 

affaire qui vous concerue. i 26. 

11. II convient que vou.*.- preniez ' 

dcs luesures elUcaces pour 1 27. 

le punir. j 

12. II e<^t excossivement adonnc 28. 

au vice lionteux du jeu, ; 

13. .le .<5uis la'^de vivre ici ct de 29. 

ne rien faire. \ 

14. Allcz (lire ;i inon lioinmc d’af- 30. 

faiivs de vcuir le plus I 

qu’il pourra. . 31. 

15. Allez vous informer de noire 

voisiii qui ctait si mahule 32 
ruutre joqr> * 


11s se rcjouisseiit beaiicoup de 
ce quo vous avez triomph(S 
de VOS enneini.s. 

En allant i'l Lon(lre.s, vous ga- 
gne^z b^nmcoiip 

En veillant a VOS affaire.s, 
vous vous reudrez Ik'ui'cux, 
ainsi que vos liarents. 

Je desire de tout mon cenur 
que vous le fas.sicz. 

Je no conn a is rien de plus 
heureux que cola. 

II vaut mieux qu’un pavs srit 
detruit,que d'etre gouverne 
par dcs nmchants. 

II valait mieux qu’il allat h 
cheval qu'eu voilure. 

II importe beaueoup qu'ils so 
declarent formollement. 

Je lie crois pas qu'il fasse beau 
demuin. 

Si lo beau temp*^ commence et 
continue pendant quelques 
jours. 

C’est le plus grand coriuin qui 
soit au moude. 

II s’est sauve la vie en venant 
en Anglctcrre. 

II est ti-es agreable d'aller en 
France pendant I’ete. 

Faucher on moissonner est un 
ouvrage peuilihi. 

II ne vous sied point d’etre si 
d(3lii»at sur cet article. 

Quoi qu’ils eu disent, c’e.st uiic 
inauvd^e affaire. 

.io ne connais rien (pii irrito 
plus (|uc cela. 
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33. Pen de choses sont plus dd^ho- 57. 

norantes que le niensonge. 

34. Boire U r«*>:ce-i rend ilii hoiniiie 

me] Disable. 

35. Man<j;<*r, boire, et dormir sont 

des cboscs neecssaires. 

3G. Jc snis fort fAcbe que votre 53. 
fibre lie soit pas venu. 

37. Pounjuoi ne vieiidrait-il- pas j GO. 

la seniaiiic prochaine? 

38. II parait qu’ils sont partis de { Gl. 

ties bonne lieure. 

39. Est-il bieii certain que la ville 

soit piise? •* 62. 

40. II est bien certain que la ville 

' e^t prise. G.3. 

41. II est clJfir coinme le jour que Gl. 

ce nialheur arrivera. Oi/. 

42. II n'est pas bien certain que ce 

nialheur arrive. j 66. 

43. II etait evident quil ne jiou- 

vait se dcTcndre lui-inenie. 67. 

44. II n’etait pas certain (lu’il ne 

jiiit se defendre lui-nieme. G8. 

45. II me senible que vous avez 

tort. 69. 

46. II scmblo (lu'il a tort. 

47. 11 nVst ni juste ni convenablc 70. 

(pi il Ic fasso. 

48. Croyez-vous veiiir Samedi 71. 

procluyii ? 

49. Plut-a-Diou qu’il se porlat 72. 

bien ! 

50. Si vous perdicz votre fortune, ! 73. 

il faudrait vous cii aller. 

51. Dieii vciiille quVlie recouvre . 7 1. 


la saute ! 

52. Vous dites qu’elle se rctabliraj 

Dieu la vcuillo! 

53. J’es])ere qu’elle ne inourra pas. 

Dieu I’en preserve! 

51. A Dieu iic plaise (juc je fasso 
jiareille chose ! • 

55. (^uoi ! nous leiir pardon- 
• ' ucrions celteyfautc? 

5G Quo voulez - vous <pie je 


i 


7G. 

77. 

78. 

79. 


fasso V 


) F 


Je veux que vous vous levioz 
do bon lie lifuiro, ct quo vous 
soyez biTiorieux. 

J’ai besoiii d’uno bonne scic; 
peiisez-<<bus que j 'eii trouve 
line ? ♦ 

Je crois que vous n’en trou- 
verez pas dans le villaije. 

Je ne doute pas que vous n’en 
trouviez dans la ville. 

11 faudra qu’ils se donnent 
bien des soins pour le sup- 
])rimer. 

Je n’en doute nullcmcnt, je 
I’avoue. 

Jc doute qu’il le fasso. 

Je doute qu’il ne le fasse pas. 

Je nd crois pas qu’elle vienne 
la semaine prochaine. 

Le inal vient de co qu'il lour 
a parld. 

Leur babillage a mis leur 
maitre en culore. 

Le ramaj;e des oiseaux est 
ravissant. 

Ce que j’aime le plus dans les 
oiseaux, e’est leur raniage. 

Quoiiju’il vciide sa terr», il ne 
sera pas ruine. 

Il fut tue dans la dernicie 
guerre. 

Les tentes ont etc prises par 
I’en no ini. 

Les tentes qae I’cnnenii a 
pri'^es. 

Qiiollcs tentes a-t-il prises? 

11 a pris toiiles les tentes quo 
nous avioiis. 

Je sills surpris (lue vous I’ayez 
fait. * 

Ils ecrivent dans iiia cliam- 
brc. 

Vous avez perdu votre argent 
pour no I’avoir pas de- 
mands. 

11 est ties inddeent de se coii- 

cUiirc de b\sorto. 

i . » ' 
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80. Mon pore clierclie une graiule 88. Jesuisloin ilo dire on de jion- 

ct belle fer^Jle. ' si’r qiiVlle mourra. 

81. Ils sont fort en colere de ce 89. Le vBici qui vitMit ptmr s'infor- 

VOU9 avez pu Ic faire. nier do vofre saiito. 

82. Ils insistent ajsoliunent a ce 90. Voiei moil foiiot: voici lo 

* qu'elle ne reste pas plus vdtre : voila le leur. 

longtemps. 91. Croyez-vons (pic ji; vous dc-tunc 

88.»Nous fumes tons trts sur- pour ricn ma niaibon et mes 

])ris. ' incublcs ? 

81. 11 y a rpiatre homines qui 02. Le ble sVst vendii clans lo 
planteiit des arbres. inarclie. 

85. Je Yois les levrier.s qiii cou- 93. Les pommes liii furent ven* 
rent apres lo lievro. due?. 

80. Apportez-nous du cafe qui soit , 91. Les b(j|Afs ^ircnt vendus la sc- 
bon et cliaud. maine pass^e. 

87. Ayons iiu gigot de raouton 95. Les vaches oqt 6i6 vcndiios 
gros et gras. ^ cette semaine! 


EXERCISE XVIL 


1. Maintenant, je vais vous don- 12. 

ner lo dix-.septidme exer- 
cice. 

2. Sera-t-il long cu court? ! 13. 

3. Si je troiivais votre fils, je | 

lenveri'iis a la maison. 11. 

4. II ferait prompteinent fortune . 

rsW pouvait exploiter les 15. 
mines. • 

5. Feriez-vous bientut fortune, si 16. 

vous parvenicz a les ex- , 
ploiter? ' 17. 

6. Je ne peux monter ce mauvais 18. 

cheval sans m’cxpo.scr a 
me casser le con. 19. 

7. Vous et lui vous pour;!:-/. I 

prendre cette lilcrl'' ; mais ; 
elle ne saurait Ic faire. j 20. 

8. Elle ne doit pas le faire sous | 

qiielqud' rapport que ce 21. 
suit. 

9. Vons devricz lui donner cette 22. 

forme. 

10. S il pouvait la leur donner il 2.S. 

le ferait. 2 1. 

11 II .s’en ira d’ici, et son fr6re 25. 
aussi. / 


Nous vendrons notre ble ‘et 
noire vin, et ils vendront 
les leur.s. 

Ils auroiit tout ce quo jo ne 
dois point garder. 

Je veux bien que vous restiez 
ici. 

Mais je ne penx vous donner 
u manger et a boire. 

Ccl:i pcut-il etreV Que mo 
peiit-il vonhyr? 

Que nous vcu!i*rit-i!.s? 

Sc peuL-il (prils aieut bcsoiri 
de noire argent. 

Se peut-il qu’il y ait d’.iiis^i 
nu'cliantos gens dans le 
monde ? 

D-'siraront-ils voir la ville en 
feu ? 

Voiilcz-vous dcs haricots on 


dos 


pois : 


Je n’ai bosoin ni des uns ni 
detf; autres. 

Que voulez-vous clone ? 
Aura-t-\|le de.s lleur.s? 
A"eut-elle de cel les que j’ai 
sciuecs. 
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•20. riut U TMou (polls se lovas- FcTai-j(' un na-ud ii la ? 
s(mU (W boviK' hf‘iyr? ! oD. Ii .s(.Tait \X(Mnc‘nt s’il 

27. A l)i( U ne (pu; j'aiu ur. pordiiit sa cansf*. 

ta-i (U' (loviiKurs (Ians ina 10. Ce livre de^rait coriVinir 100 
inaison! i feuillcs. , 

28. Dut-il ni’(*n c( utiir la vm. '41. Vous devriozcnrillirde.<» fleiira. 
21). N’anrait-il pas ]ni lui de- 42. 11s seront rn deuil la seinaine 

iiiandcr ce (pi'clle voulait procliaine. 

dir('? 13. Sonfxjil sera bientot gucri. 

oO. 11 aurait pii le faire; niais 41. ,Je voudrais qu’ils vinssent de 
die aurait pii lui rcduser de suite, 

rqxnidic. 45. 11 pourrait s’cn aller s’il vou- 

31. Ne devri(‘z-vous nas le forcer lait. 

de rcpoiidrJi ^ 4C. QiOils viennent quand il leur 

32. ^'onrrait- on tnaiver line route plaira. 

coinp 2 >al)lc a celle-IaV 47. 11 devait partir pour Paris la 

33. N y a-t-il point ici un grand * sejt)aine dernicre. 

nombre de quc.stions? ■ 48. Voiis devricz leiir dire ce que 

34. Pouvez-vousentrouverdavan- i vons cn pen'^cz, 

tage dans un int'^ine espaoo, 40. 11 pc;nt so faire qu'ils s’en 
dans un livrc qudconcp.ic? j aillent. 

35. Peuvent"ils (*tre en colere con- 50. 11 pent se faire (Qu’ils ne sa- 

tre moiV chent pas eerire. 

30. y auni-t-il dcs ceufs pour sou- 51. Peut-ellc venir? Cda p(‘ut 
per? etre, or, cel a est pos.‘'ible. 

37. IMes \ eux s’obscurciront. 52. Vous ne devricz pas le prendre. 

EXERCISE XVIII. 

1. Ils I’ignorent pourl’instant. 12. Nous ccrirons demain on apres 

2. I1.S ne mrtitent plus a cheval , demain. 

inainlenant. 13. II ira bientbt voir son pore. 

3. C’est la mode inaintenaiit d’al- 14. L’afTaire se tenninera la se- 

Igr a pied. . maine procliaine. 

4. Je vais le faire tout de suite, j 15. On ont-ils (3te pendant tout ce • 

5. Kile vint hier et avant-liier. temps ? 

0. 11 y avail jadis des aibres 1(5. Donncz-leur a manger de 
(Jans ce champ.’ temps eii temps. 

7. 11s me le dirent auparavant. 17. Don vient tou^ ce monde? 

8. 11 faul que vous veniez id dc- 18. Pounpioi viennent-ils tons ici? 

main. 1 9. ()ui les engage a passer par ici? 

9. Jc vous prio do ni’ccrirc 20. II leur est plus facile d’aller 

bieiit(5t. • par la. 

10. Je mange souvent des cerises 21. Ils partent d’id, cliatiue jour, 

et dcs pomir<:^. a une heure. 

11. Ils fmiront bient(5t leur ou- 22. Quand vous monteiez, vous 

viuge. \ fc . haul. 
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TRANSLATION OP THE EXERCISES. 


23. On ne pent le trouver nulle 

part. • 

24. II y a trop d’eau dans votre 

vki. ^ 

25. IJeut-etre le verrez-voiis tan- 

tot. 

26. ^Ils I’ont dit en plaisantant; 

mais ce n'est que trop vrai. 

27. IIs ocrivent et lisent sans 


! 28. On la prit de force. 

I 29. Celagest bicn inechant do leiir 
part. 

30. Vous parlez a tort et h travers. 

31. Combicn de fois y avez-voiis 

etc? 

32. Quelle distance y a-t-il d’ici 

an champ de froinent? 

33. Je sais bieii ce que vous voulez 

dire. 


EXERCISE XIX. 

1. Avcz-vous pense a raflfairc i 5. IIs se/uattfrent a la baion- 

dont je vous ai parle? 1 nctte et ii l\'pee. ‘ , 

2. Oui; mais je lie sais que faire ; G. Vous jcuissez vos richcs- 

a ce siijet. c j ses. 

3. A qui apparticnt ce livre? II' 7. IIs dcmcurent pres dc votre 

appartient a Jean, ou a sa ! niaison de canipai^ue. 

sccur. 8. Vous devriez obt'ir a votre 

4. 11 faut que h maison soit butie mail rc. 

d'ici a la Noc4. 

EXERCISE XX. 

1. Que vous le fassiez ou non, je 0. Quand vous Ccrirez, faitcs-lo 

viendrai. moi savoir. 

2. Ufi grand batiment ou de 7. Quand ils viendn>nt, ils rc'^fe- 

hrique ou de pierro. ront loiig-teinps. 

3. II les loua par amour ou par 8. Si vous dv'&ircz vous en allor, 

craintc. et vtre de rct#ur u temjis. 

4. Que deviendrions-nous s'ils 9. S’ils le veulent, et qu‘ils le 

venaient ii inourir? ■ paient. 

6. Que diriez-vous s'ils yconsen- 10. S’il donnait mdme loute sa 
talent? 1 fortune. 
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CARDINAL AND ORDINAL JjTUMBERS. 

I. — Those of Cardinal Number. 

One of these only, namely, tlie word un, une^ under- 
goes any cliange, and tliat is to express the feminine of 
'tut. They are as follows : — 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 
h. 

Si- 


9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 , 

13. 

11 . 

15. 

IG. 

17. 

18. 
19. 
?0. 
21 . 
22 . 
23. 
21. 
25. 
2G. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

40 . 

41 . 


One, 

4'wo, 

Three, 

KoinV 

iMve,^ 

81. 


Seven, 

Eight, 

Nine, 

Ten, 

Eleven, 

'Iwelvc, 


Thirteen, 

Fourteen, 

Fifteen, 

Si.xtocn, 

Seventeen, 

Eighteen, 

Nineteen, 

Twenty, 

Twenty-one. 

Twenty- two, 

Twenty-three, 

I’wenty-four, 

Twenty -live, 

Twenty-si.x, 

Twenty-seven, ^ 

Twenty-eight, . 

Twenty- nine, 

Thirty, 

"l'hirt5^-one, 

Tlrirty-two, 

Forty, 

Forty-one. 


Un^ une. 

Deux. 

Trois. 

Quotre. 

Cinq, 

Six. 

Sept. 

Unit. 

Ncuf. 

Dix. 

Onzfi. 

Douze, 

Treize. 

Qnatorze. 

Quinze, 

Seize. 

Dix-sept. 

Dix-huit. 

Dix-neuf. 

I Vwr/L 

Vinift ct HTt. 
Vingt-deux. 

] Ingt- trois. 
Vingt-qmilrc. 
Vingt~cinq. 
Vingl-six. 

1 lngt-se.pt. 
Vi'ngt-liuitt 
Vimgt-nenf. 
Trente. 

Treute et tin. 
Trente-deuz. 
Qnarante. 
Quarante et un. 
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60. Fifty, 

60. Sixty, 

70. Seventy, 

80. Eighty, 

So. NinSy, 

100. A hundred, 

101. A hundred and one, 

120. A hundred and) 

twenty, > 

121. A hundred and) 

twenty-one, ^ 
200. Two hundred, 

1.000. A thousand, 

2.000. Two thousand, 

1,000,000. A million. 


Cinqiiante. 

Soixantc. 

Sui^aiite p.t dix, 

Qiiatre-viiujt. 

Quatre-vinyt’dix 

Cent. 

Cent-et-un. 

Cent-vinyt. 


Cent-vinyt ct un. 

Deux cents. 
Millei - 
Deux mine, 

Un million. , 


II. — Those of Numerical Order. 


Of those the two first on the list ai’e subject to 
change. Le inemier^ to express gender and numb(‘i', 
changes to la premih'ey les premiers, les 2)remieres. Le 
« second) to express the feminine, clianges to Ja seconde. 


Is/. The first, 

2d. I'he second, 

*8d. The third, 

Ath. The fourth, 
btJi. The fifth, 

Qth. The sixth, 

1th. The seventh, 

8/A. The eighth, 

9/A. The ninth, 

10/7i. The tenth, 

11 /A. The eleventh, 
12/A. The twelfth, 

13/A. The thirteenth, 
14 /A. The fourteenth, 
15/A. lie fifteenth, 

16 /A. The sixteenth, 
17/A. The seventeenth, 
18/A. The eighteenth, 
19/A. The nineteenth, 


Le premier. 

Le second) or le deiixihne. 
Ze troisihne. 

Le quatrieme. 

Le cinqnieme. 

Le sixieme. 

Le septieine. 

Le huitieme. 

Le nenvihne. 

Ze dixihne. 

Ze onzihae. 

Ze douzieme. 

Le trdzihne. 

Le qtiatorzicine, 

Ze qninzieme. 

Le seizmne, 

Le dix-septieme. 

Le dix-haih^mie. 

Le dix-neuvihne. 
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20//i. The twentieth, 

2].s7. The twenty^ first, 
The twenty-second, 
SOth. 'I’lie thirtieth, 

-lOt/i. Tlie fortieth, 

'Die fiftieth, 

6tU/i. 'fhe sixtieth, 

70th, The seventieth, 

80//i. The eightieth, 

90///.. 'fhe ninetieth, 

100///. '^fhe hundredth, 
150//i. The hundred and) 
tiftxth% f 
200'///. The two hundredth, 
1,000 //l The thousandth, 


La vhHji'itnie. 

Le vinfjt etmiiicme. 

Le vingt-detixieme, 

Le trentiemj. 

Le (juaraniieme, 

Le cinqnanticme, 

Le soixantieme. 

Le soixnnte et dixihne. 
Le quaire-vimjdeme. 

Le qua tre -vingt - dixi'ente. 
Le centihne. 

Le cont-cinquantlhne. 

Le denx-ccntihne 
Le milliemc. 


BKLL AND B VIN, PRINTERS, GLASGOW. 
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Octavo. Oa. 
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Ey Gr.oiM.:: L. CirAiic, LL.D., Professor of Englisli Literature. 
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'I'Jic y’/vVo//‘? of London, 
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Scenes aii4 Prison Ifii'e. Octavo. 
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Octavo. Os.* Gd. 

Cfjclopcrdiif' of Udhfov^ oivl ^foral A neednte, 

■With Jntroduclioii by Dn. Akvtnk. Eli^lilb Edition. Crown 
Octavo. 3.S. Cd. 

C pdopcvdlc^ of Litcwvjj dekndfe, A necdote. 

Edited by William Khddiil Third Edition. Crown Octavo. 
3s. Gd. 

Jdidioncmj of Xfdund Iftdnrp. 

By William ItAiKn, E.L.S. With numerous' Tdnstra- 

tions. Second Edition. Octavo. 10s. 6d. 

The JjooJc of Xalnrc. 

A Popular Cyclopivdia of the Sciences. Witli numerous Illus- 
trations. rourtli Edition. Post Octavo. 7s. Gd. 

The Clrdc of the Hclciice>\ 

A Series of Popular Trcall'-es on tlie Natural and Physical 
S(!icnccs. By imincrous Confrlljutor?. Nev/ Edition. Nine 
Volumes. * Crown Octavo. 5s. each. 

Tltc Tioolc of Trndcfi^ 

Or Circle of tlie Arts. IVith numerous Illustrations. 

Twelfth Edilioii, l‘2mo. 3 a Gd. 

ClfdopO'dda of Vrthjlon..^ jyaKjnfjJiy. 

By PtOniniT Jaaiiesox, D.i). Third IMItloii, Crown Octavo. 
3s. Gd. 

CyehqHvdla of U tdrerHid. Jiinf/rnjJf y. 

By numerous Cuiitribiilors. Third Edition. Po.st Octavo. 
10s. Gd. 

Dictionary of Coniempin'ory Bhufraphy. 

Compiled from the most uiilliciitio louiccs. Po;A Octavo. 
Cs. 


The Xeio Universal GazeUcer. 

By James Bryce, LL.D.jE.G.S. KcvrEdltion. Octavo. 8s. Cd. 
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8s Gd. * 
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Eighth I'dltioii. Best Octavo. 7s. Gd. 
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By John 1^ai4>:, D.D., LL.b. Tvrenty - Second Editic 
^’ost Octavo. 5s.* 
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By Joiix Eadik, D.D., LL.D.* Post 'Octavo. 8s. Gd. 
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jilnjslca/. By WiLLiAAr Ef.iLMixd, D.D. Second Editic 
Foolscap Octavo. 7s. Gd. 

Lexicon of Freemasonry. 
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C ijclopo'dla ef the Vliyslad Sciencco\ 

By Pnorj':ssou XrciioL, LE.D. Vv’ith numerous Illiffetratio 
Second Edition. Octavo. 21s. 

CycJopa dia^ of Tidhjioita denominations. 

By numerous Contributors. Third Edition. Crown Octa 
33. Gd. 

dictionary of Vracticidj Receipts. 

By AY. B. TiiGiriAiiaEK. Post Octavo. 

diet ionary of Chemist ry. 

By Uur.LKT D. Tiiumso:^, M.D., F.B.S. AA”ith numcr 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Ss. (fd. 

dictionary of domestic 2fedicine. 
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